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LIFE OF COWPER 


The silly cct of this brief Memoir was tlic descen- 
dant of an ancient and honourable family. His 
father was tlie second son of Spencer Cowper (a 
younger brother of the lord chancellor Cowper) 
who was appointed chief justice of Chester in 1717, 
and afterwards a judge in the court of C^nmon 
Pleas,/ The poet’s father was rector of Grcah^phii^- 
hampst^,ad, in Hertfordshire, at which place ^Vil- 
liuin was born, Nov. 26, 1731 ; and from his infancy 
h(5 ajipears to have been of a v( ry delicate habit 
belli of mind and body. In 1737, the year of his 
mother's death, he was sent to a school at Market 
Street, in Hertfordshire, under the conduct of Dr. 
Pitman, but was removed from it a few years 
afterwards, on account of a complaint in his eyes,^ 
for which he was consigned to the care of a female 
oculist for the spacc'oTlw'o years. ! 

" Sliortly after this he was sent to Westminster 
school, w'hcrc he is reported to have suffered much 
from the wautou tyranny of his schoolfellows, who, 
with the usual unthinking cruelty of youth, tri- 
umphed over tlic gentleness and timidity of his 
spirit, so that in his advanced years ho retained 
none but painful recollections of what men in 
general remember with more pleasure than any 
other period of their lives, and these recollections, 
no doubt, animated his pen with more than his 
usual severity in exposing the abuses of public 
schools. 

When he was eighteen years of age he left West- 
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minster scliool, and was articled for tliroc years to 
Mr. Chapman, an attorney; in wliose lioiise lie 
succeeded in f^ainine the esteem of all around him, 
by the gentleness of his manners, and the ainiahi' 
lity of his temper, but snfferini' deeply from that 
inci|)icnt melancholy which had taken possession 
of his mind, and with an utter dislike to the study 
of the legal profession. 

When he had fulfilled tlic terms of his engage- 
ment with Mr. Chapman, he emcred the Temple for 
the purpose of finishing his studies as <i barrister ; 
but, like many other men of genius, he neglected 
the law, and grafified the bent of his mind in the 
cultivation of poetry. Indeed he appears to have 
aimed at the character of a literary man, in the 
general sense of the term; for he is known to have 
assisted various cotemporary piihlie.itions with 
prose essays as well as with compositions in verse, 
and Avhat considering his meekness, dillidenee, and 
piiviry of conduct, is certainly remark.ihle — he cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of Cliurohill, Thornton, 
Lloyd, and Colmaii, who had been his schoolfel- 
lows at Wcslminster. It is, iiiidouhtedly, to 
Cluirchill and Lloyd that he alliules in a letter to 
Lady Hesketh, dated September 4, 17C5. “Two 
of my friends have been cut oil during my illnc'ss, 
in the midst of such a life as it is frightful to look 
upon; and here am I in better health sjiiiits 
than 1 can alinosi remember to have cn^i|y,ctl be- 
fore, aftf-r haviiiir ‘'Uent months in the apprehen- 
sion of instant death. Ilow inysteriotis aie the 
ways of Providence! Why did I receive grace 
and mercy ? Why was I preserved, afflicted for 
my good, received, as I trust, into favour, and 
blessed with the greatest happiness I can ever 
know’, or hope for, in this life, while these were 
overtaken by the great arrest, uiiawakened, uure- 
penting, and every way unprepared for it?'* 
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IIg fiirni-'lied Colman with some papers for the 
** Connoisseur,” aiul contributed to various other 
periodicals ; but so little was known of him in the 
literary world, that, on the appearance of his first 
volume of poems, \\hen ho had reached his fiftieth 
year, he was looked upon as a new writer. But his 
p:eneral uecupations will best appear in an extract 
from one of his letters to Mr. Pai k, in 17t»2. “ F rom 
the ufje of twenty to thirty-three (when ho left tlio 
Tcinjile), I was occupied, or ought to have been, in 
the study of tlie law ; from thirty-three to sixty, I 
have spent my time in the country, wliero my 
reading has only been an apology for idleness, 
and where, when I bad not cither a magazine or 
a review, I was sometimes a cirpeiiter, at others 
a bird-cage maker, or a gardener, or a drawer of 
lamlftcapes. At fifty years of age 1 commenced 
author; — it is a \^him that has served mo longest 
and best, and will probably be my last.” llis first 
poetical eilort w a*' a translation of an elegy of Tibul- 
lus, made at the age of fourteen; after which ho 
occasionally displayed his poetical talents in tho 
coiiiposilioii of tntling pieces; but ns little of his 
juvenile poetry has been jirescrved, all the slops 
of his progress to that perfection w'hicli produced 
“ The 'I’ask,” cannot now he traced. 

In 1773 he sunk into such severe paroxysms of 
religions despondeney, that he required an attendant 
of the most gentle, vigilant, and intlexihle spirit. 
Such an attendant he found in that faithful guar- 
dian (]\[rs. Unw in), whom he had professed to love 
as a iiioilier, and who w'atelied over him during his 
iinalady, which extended through several years, 
with that perfect mixture of tenderness and forti- 
tude, wliicli constitutes the inestimable influence 
oteatcrnal protection. 

His recovery w'as slow; and he knew enough of 
his inalady to abstain from literary employment. 
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while his mind was in any degree unsettled. The 
first amusement which engaged his humane aifcc> 
tionSy was the taming of three hares ; a circum* 
stance that would scarcely have deserved notice, 
unless among the memoranda of natural history, 
if he had not given to it an extraordinary interest, 
hy the an'mated account he wrote of this singu- 
lar family. While he thus amused himself, his 
friends were indefatigable in their endeavours to 
promote his recovery; and in the summer of 1778, 
they had the gratification of seeing their attentions 
rewarded by his restoration to health. 

Our author continued to aftiusc himself with 
reading such new books as his friends could pro- 
cure, with writing short pieces of poetry, tending 
his tame hares and birds, and d^a^\ing landscapes, 
a talent which he discovered in himself very late 
in life, and in whieh he displayed considerable skill. 
In all this perhaps, there was not much labour, but 
it was not idleness. A short passage in one of bis 
letters to the Rev. AVilliam Unwin, dated IMay, 
1780, will serve to mark the distinction. “ Excel- 
lence is providentially placed beyond the reach of 
indolence, that success may be the reward of in- 
dustry, and that idleness may be punished with 
obscurity, and disgrace. So long as I am pleased 
with an employment, 1 am capable of unwearied 
application, because my feelings arc all of the in- 
tense kind. I never received a little pleasure from 
anything iii my life: if I am delighted, it is in the 
extreme. The unhappy eonst quence of this tem- 
perament is, that iny attachment to any occupa- 
tion seldom outlives the novelty of it.” 

Urged by bis amiable friend and companion, 
Mrs. Unwin, he employed the winter of 1780-1, in 
preparing his first volume of poems for the press, 
consisting of “ The Table Talk,” “ Hope,” “ The 
Progress of Error,” “ Charity,” &c. But such was 
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his di(Ii<1ence in their ^ucccss, that he appears to 
have been in doubt whether any bookseller would 
be willing^ to print them on his own account. lie 
was fortunate enough, however, to find in Mr. 

^Johnson (his friend Mr. Newton’s publisher), one 
whose spirit and liberality immediately set his 
mind at rest. The volume was accordingly pub- 
lished in 1782, but its success was by no means 
equal to its merit ; for, as Mr. Jlayley has observed, 
“ it exhibits such a diversity of poetical powers as 
have been given very rarely indeed to any indivi- 
dual of the modern, or of the ancient world.” 

Among other small pieces which ho composed at 
the suggestion of Lady Austen was the celebrated 
ballad of “John Gilpin,” the origin of ivhicli Mr, 
IJ-ylcy thus relates ; — “ It happened one afternoon 
that Lady Austen observed him sinking into in- 
creasing dejection ; it was her custom, on these 
occasions to try all the resources of her sprightly 
powers for his immediate relief. She told him the 
story of John Gilpin (which had been treasured in 
her memory from her childhood) to dissipate the 
gloom of the passing hour. Its effect on the fancy 
of Cowper had the air of enchantment; ho informed 
her the next morning, that convulsions of laughter, 
brought on by the recollection of her story, had 
kept him awake during the greater part of the 
night, and tliat he had turned it into a ballad.” 

The public was soon laid under a far higher obli- 
gation to Lady Austen for having suggesicd our 
author's principal poem, “ The Task," — “ a poem,” 
says Mr. Haylcy, “of such infinite variety, that it 
seems to include every subject, and every style, 
without any dissonance or disorder ; and to have 
flowed without effort from inspired phi Ian tli ropy* 
eager to impress upon the hearts of all readers 
whatever may lead them most happily to the full 
enjoyment of human life, and to the final attain- 
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ment of Heaven.” This admirable poem appears 
to have been written in 1783 and 1784, but under- 
went many careful revisions. 

In November, 1784, “ The Task,” was sent to 
press; and he began the Tirocinium,” the pur- 
port of which, in liis own words, was to censure 
the want of discipline, and the scandalous inatten- 
tion to morals, that obtain in public schools, espe- 
cially in the largest, and to recommend private 
tuition as a mode of education preferable on all 
accounts; to call upon fathers to become tutors 
of their own sons, where that is practicable, to take 
homo a domestic tutor, where it is not, and if 
neither can he done, to place them under the care 
of some rural cierAymaii, whose attention is limited 
to a few. Ill 1785 this work was published, with 
other pieces, which composed his second volume, 
and wJiich soon engaged the attention and admira- 
tion of the public, in a way that Icf him no regret 
for the cool reception and slow progress of his first. 
Its success also obtained for him another female 
friend and associate, Lady llcskctli, his cousin, 
who had long been separated from him. Their 
intercourse was first revived by a correspondence, 
of which many interesting specimens are given in 
Ilayley’s Life of Cuwper, and of which it is there 
said, with great truth, that “ Cow])er’s letters are 
rivals to his poems in the rare excellence of re- 
presenting life and nature with graceful and en- 
dearing fidelity.” In c.xplaining the nature of his 
situation to Lady lleskcth, who came to reside at 
Olney in the month of June 1786, he informs her, 
that ho had lived twenty years with Mrs. Unwin, 
to whose affectionate care it was owing that ho 
lived icfe^all ; but that fur thirteen of those years he 
had been in a state of mind which njade all her 
care and attention necessary. He tells her, at the 
same time, that dejeotion of spirits, which may have 
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prevented many a man from becoming an author, 
liad made liiin one. Ue found employment neces- 
sary, and therefore ho took care to be constantly 
employed. Manual occupations, as he well knew 
Hby experience, do not engage the mind sufficiently ; 
but composition, especially of verse, absorbs it 
wholly. It was his practice, therefore, to write gener- 
ally three hours in the morning, and in the even- 
ing he transcribed. He read also, but less than he 
wrote, for bodily exercise was necessary, and he 
never passed a day without it. All this shows that 
Oowper understood his own case most exactly, and 
that he was not one of those melancholies who give 
themselves up to the indulgence of hopeless despair. 

At leiigtii, after innumerable interruptions, tho 
translation of Homer was sent to press, and pub- 
lished in two volumes, quarto, in 1791 ; yet, not- 
withstanding it was nearly out of print in six 
months, it fell short of the expectations formed by 
tl:e public, and of the perfection which he hoped 
ho had attained; so that instead of printing a 
second edition, ho began, at no long distance of 
time, what may be termed a new translation. To 
himself, however, his first attempt had been of 
great advantage, nor were any of his years spent 
in more general tranquility, than the five which he 
bad dedicated to Homer. One of the greatest bene- 
fits ho derived from his attention to this ti^nsla- 
tion, was the renewed conviction that labour of 
this kind, was, with occasional remissions, abso- 
lutely necessary to his health and happiness. This 
conviction led him very soon to accede to a proposal 
made by liis bookseller, to undertake a magnificent 
edition of Milton’s works, the beauties of which 
had engag^ his wonder at a very early period of 
life. TliA he was now to illustrate by notes, 
original fi^ selected, and to translate the Latin 
and Italian poems, wMle Mr. Fuseli was to paint a 
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series of pictures to be engraved by tlic first artists. 
To this s'chemef when yet in its infancy, tiie public 
is indebted for the friendship whidi Mr. Pliiyley 
contracted with Cowper, and which eventually pnj- 
duced that excellent specimen of biography from 
which our present notice is mainly derived. 

It was about this period that Messrs. Hoydell 
published a splendid edition of Milton, for which 
Mr. Ilaylcy had written “ a Life and being repre- 
sented in a newspaper as the rival of Cow])er, he 
immediately wrote to him on tlie subject. Cowper 
^answered liini in such a manner as drew on a closer 
corresjjondencc, which soon terminated in mutual 
esteem and cordial friendship. Personal interviews 
followed, and Mr. Hayley has gratified his readers 
wdth a very interesting account of his first visit to 
Weston, and of the return by Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin at his seat at Easthain in Sussex, in a style 
peculiarly .'iffection.'ite. On Cowper’s journey to 
Easthain he passed througli London, but without 
stopping, the only time he had seen it for thirty 
years. 

In the year 1 794 his mind began rapidly to sink 
into a most melancholy state of despondency. 'J'he 
health of his watchful friend, Mrs. Unwin, had 
also iiiulcrgono an alarming change, and the united 
wciglit of time and sickness had hrouglit her to tlic 
last stage of helpless and imbecile old age. Mr. 
llayley and his other aflfcctionate acquaintancos 
continued to visit him and use cveiy means to re- 
store his health, but their solicitude was vain, and 
he continued sunk in a melaiiehniy which could 
neither bo removed nor alleviated. It w^es at 
length determined to try the experiment of a change 
of air, and his amiable relative, the Ilev. Dr. John- 
son, took upon himself the charge of conducting 
him into Norfolk. While residing at Dunham 
Lodge, and afterwards at l^iundsley, his spirits, 
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with slight exceptions, continued in the same state ; 
and though an occasional glimpse of hope now and 
then encouraged his desponding friends, they at 
JLpngth saw the gradual and certain approaches of 
decay under the most distressing circumstances in 
which death can visit an intellectual and reasoTiing 
being. Cowper had continued to compose several 
minor pieces of poetry, and to employ liiinself occa- 
sionally in reading during some time past ; but in 
January 1800, his strength began rapidly to de- 
cline, and on the 25th of April, of the same year, 
he yielded up liis gentle and suffering spirit. 

jSi summing up the character of Cowper, a cotem- 
porary biographer thus writes : — “ Among tlic few, 
the very few, who have possessed the gift of a 
spirit full of the sweetness and the music of poetry, 
with its pure morality of purpose, is Cowper. The 
mind of its admirable writer was marked with tho 
genuine traits which distinguish a poetical from 
other minds. He is, it is true, not to be compared 
with the great masters of tho art, whose lofty and 
creative imaginations place them in a sphere of their 
own, but be had a power of collecting the scenes 
and Iiarmonies of nature into the focus of his own 
heart, and of einbuing them there with light and 
grace. He had an intensity and delicacy of feeling 
which made him perceive what is most beautiful in 
the complicated character of liumanhy, and he had 
that intuitive senso of the mind’s action, which 
enabled him to present to others the objects and 
sentiments which influence with tho greatest 
strength. By these qualities of his intellect, by 
Lhe tenderness of his heart, and the extreme sus- 
septibility of his nature, he was possessed of all tho 
qualities, with the exception of a powerful iinagin- 
ition, which form the character of the poet ; and 
n being denied the stronger excitements of fancy 
10 seems to liave been formed by Providence to 
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pf (kidnce the w,(^r^ he composed. He was endowed 
^th ftU peH^ers which a poet could want who 
was to b,^;.thcjilioralist of the world — the reprover, 
bat.not^jfhij^atirist of men — the teacher cf simple 
truths, which were to be rendered gracious without 
endangering their simplicitj.'* 

To add much to this sketch respecting the merit 
of Cowper, as a poet, w'ould be superfluous. After 
passing through the many trials which criticism 
has instituted, he remains, by universal ackiiow- 
l(3dgment, one of the first poets of the eighteenth 
century. Even without awaiting the issue of sucli 
trials, he attained a degree of popularity which is 
almost witliout a precedent, while the species of 
popularity which he has acquired is yet more hon* 
ourable than the extent of it. No man’s works 
ever appeared with less of artificial preparation ; no 
venal heralds proclaimed the approacli of a new 
poet, nor told the world what it was to admire. He 
emerged from obscurity, the object of no patron- 
age, and the adherent of no party. His fame, great 
and extensive as it is, arose from gradual convic- 
tion, and gratitude tor pleasure received. The 
genius, the scholar, the critic, the devout man, and 
the man of the world, each found in tlio works 
of Cowper something to excite their admiration, 
something congenial with their habits and feelings, 
something which taste readily selected, and judg- 
ment decidedly confirmed. 
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TABLE TALK. 

SI te forte mesa f^ruvis iirct sarclna cliartop 
AbjicltO. IIOK. LID. r. KP. 13. 

A, You told me, I remember, glory, built 
On seliiiih principles, is shame and guilt : 

The deeds, that men admire as half divine, 

Stark naught, because corrupt in their design. 
Strange doctrine this ! that without scruple tcar.s 
The laurel that the very lightning spares ; 

Brings down the warrior’s trophy to tlie dust, 

And cats into his bloody sword like rust. 

B. I grant that, men continuing what they are, 
Fierce, avaricious, proud, there must be war. 

And never mcan| the rule should be applied 

To him that fights with justice on his side. 

Let laurels, drench’d in pure Parnassian dews. 
Reward his memory, dear to every muse, 

Who, with a courage of unshaken root. 

In honour’s field advancing his firm foot. 

Plants it upon the line that J ustice draws. 

And will prevail or perish in her cause. 

’Tis to the virtues of such men man owes 
His portion in the good that heaven bestowg. 

And when recording history displays) 

Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient days. 
Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died, 
Where duty placed them, at their country’s side ; 
A 
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The jna^'ihatis not moved with what he reads, 
That takes ,n,ot fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unwotthy of fhe blessings of the brave, 

Is base in kind, and bom to be a slave. 

But lei eternal iubimy pursue 
The wretch to nought but his ambition true, 
Who, for the sake of filling with one blast 
The post- horns of all Europe, lays her waste, 
Think yourself station'd on a tow’ring rock, 

To see a people scatter'd like a flock. 

Some royal mastiff x^anting at their heels. 

With all the savage thirst a tiger feels; 

Then view him sclf-proclaim’d in a gazette. 

Chief monster that has plagued the nations yet. 
The globe and sceptre in such hands mis])laccd, 
'I'liosc ensigns of dominion, how disgraced I 
The glass, that bids man mark the fleeting hour, 
A nd death’s own scythe would better speak his pow’r 
Then grace the bony phantom in their stead 
With the king’s shoulder-knot and gay cockade; 
Clothe the twin brethren in each other's dress, 
1’ho same their occupation and success. 

A. 'Tis your belief the world was made for man 
Kings do but reason on the self-same plan : 
Maintaining yours, you cannot theirs condemn, 
Who think, or seem to think, man made for them. 

B. Seldom, alas 1 the power of logic reigns 
With much sufiiciency in royal brains; 

Such reas’ning fulls like an inverted cone. 
Wanting its proper base to stand upon. 

Man made for kings! those optics are hut dim. 
That tell you so — say, rather, they for him. 

That were indeed a king-ennobling thought. 

Could they, or would they, reason as they ought. 
The diadem, with mighty projects lined, 

To catch renown by ruining mankind, 

Is worth, with all its gold and glitt’ring store, 
Just what the toy will sell for, and no more. 
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Oh I bright occasions of dispensing good, 

How seldom used, how little understood ! 

I’o pour in Virtue’s lap her just reward; 

Keep Vice restrain'd behind a double guard; 

Jik) quell the faction, that affronts the throne 
By silent magnanimity alone ; 

To nurse with tender care the thriving arts ; 
Watch every beam philosophy imparts ; 

To give religion her unbridled scope, 

Nor judge by statute a believer’s hope ; 

With close fidelity and love unfeign’d 
To keep the matrimonial bond unstain’d ; 
Covetous only of a virtuous praise ; 

His life a lesson to the land he sways ; 

To touch the sword with conscientious awe, 

Nor draw it but when duty bids him draw; 

To sheath it in the peace-restoring close 
With joy beyond what victory bestows ; 

Blest country, where these kingly glories shine t 
Blest England, if this happiness be thine ! 

A, Guard what you say; the patriotic tribe 
W ill sneer, and charge you with a bri be,-^. A bribe ? 
The worth of his three kingdoms 1 defy. 

To lure me to the baseness of a lie, 

And, of all lies (be that one poet’s boast). 

The lie that flatters I abhor the most, 

'J'hose arts be theirs who hate his gentle reign. 

But he that loves him has no need to feign. 

A . Your smooth eulogium, to one crown address’d. 
Seems to imply a censure on the rest. 

B. Quevedo, as he tells his sober talc. 

Ask’d, when in hell, to sec to royal jail ; 

Approved their method in all other things : 

But where, good sir, do you confine your kings ? 
There — said his guide — the group is full in view. 
Indeed ? — replied the don — there are but few. 

His black interpreter the charge disdain’d — 

Few, fellow ? — there are all that ever reign’d. 
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undistinguishing, is apt to striho 
The guilty and not guilty both alike : 

1 grant the sarcasm is too severe. 

And we can readily refute it here ; 

While Alfred’s name, the father of his age, 

And the Sixth Edward’s grace the historic page. 

A, Kings then at last have but the lot of all 
By their owi conduct they must stand or fall. 

B, True. While they live, the courtly laurcat pa}*^ 
His quitrent ode, his peppercorn of praise ; 

And many a dunce, whose lingers itch to write. 
Adds, as he can, his tributary mite : 

A subject’s faults a subject may proclaim, 

A monarch’s errors are forbidden game! 

Thus free from censure, overawed by fear. 

And praised for virtues that they scorn to wear, 
The fleeting forms of majesty engage 
llespcct, while stalking o’er life’s narrow stage ; 
Then leave their crimes for history to scan, 

And ask with busy scoi*n. Was this the man ? 

I pity kings, whom worship waits upon 
Obsequious from the cradle to the throne ; 

Before whose infant eyes the flatterer hows, 

Ami binds a wreath about their hahy brows : 
Whom education stiflens into state. 

And death awakens from that dream too late. 

Oh ! if servility with supple knees. 

Whose trade it is to smile, to c**ouch, to please ; 

If smooth dissimulation, skill’d to grace 
A devil’s purpose with an angel’s face ; 

Tf smiling peeresses, and simix)ring peers, 
Encompassing his throne a few short years ; 

If the gilt carriage and the pamper’d steed, 

That wants no driving, and disdains the lead ; 

If guards, mcclianically form’d in ranks. 

Playing, at beat of drum, their martial pranks. 
Shouldering and standing as if stuck to stone, 
While condescending mi^esty looks on ; 
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If monarchy consist in such base things, 

Sighing, I say again, 1 pity kings ! 

To he suspected, tliwartcd, and ivithstood, 

E’en when he labours for liis country's good ; 

To see a band, call’d patriot for no cause, 

But that they catch at popular applause 
Careless of all the anxiety he feels. 

Hook disappointment on the imblic wheels; 

With all their flippant fluency of tongue. 

Most confident, when p<alpably most w'rong ; 

If this be kingly, then farewell for me 
All kingship ; and may 1 be poor and free ! 

'J'o be the Table 'J'alk of clubs up stairs, 

To which the unwash’d artificer repairs, 

To indulge his genius after long fatigue. 

By diving into cabinet intrigue ; 

(For what kings deem a toil, as well they may. 

To him is relaxation and mere play) 

To win no praise when well wrought plans prcvai4 
But to be rudely censured when they fail ; 

To doubt the love liis favourites may pretend, 

And in reality to find no friend ; 

If he indulge a cultivated taste, 

His galleries with the works of art well graced. 

To hear it call’d extravagance and waste ; 

If these attendants, and if such as these. 

Must follow royalty, then welcome ease ; 

However Iiumhle and confined the sphere, 

Happy the state that has not these to fear. 

A, Thus men, whose thoughts contemplative have 
On situations that they ^ever felt, [dwelt. 

Start up sagacious, cover’d with 'the dust 
Of dreaming study and pedantic rust, 

And prate and preach about what others prove, 

As if the world and they were hand and glove. 
Leave kingly backs to cope with kingly cares ; 
They have their weight to carry, subjects theirs ; 
Poets, of all men, ever least regret 
Increasing taxes and the nation’s debt. 
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Could you contrive the pa 3 rment, and rehearse 
The miglity plan, oracular, in verse, 

No hard, howe’er majestic, <»ld or new. 

Should claim my fix’d attention more than yon. 

B. Not Brindley nor Bridgewater would essajf 
To turn the course of Helicon that way ; 

Nor would the Nine consent the sacred tide 
Should purl amidst the traffic of Cheapside, 

Or tinkle in ’Change Alley, to amuse 
The leathern ears of stockjobbers and Jc.vs. 

A. Vouchsafe, at least, to pitch the key of rhyme 
To themes more pertinent, if less siihlitne. 

'When ministers and ministerial arts ; 

Patriots, who love good places at their hearts 
When admirals, extoll’d for standing still. 

Or doing nothing with a deal of skill ; 

Generals, who will not conquer when they may, 
Finn friends to peace, to pleasure, and good pay ; 
When Freedom, wounded almost to despair, 
Though discontent alone can find out where ; 

When themes like these employ the poet’s tongue, 
1 hear as mute as if a syren sung. 

Or tell me, if you can, what power maintains 
A Briton’s scorn of arbitrary chains? 

That were a theme might animate the dead, 

And move the'lips of poets cast in lead. 

B. The cause, though worth the search, may yet 
Conjecture and remark, however shrewd. [elude 
They take perhaps a well directed aim. 

Who seek it in his climate and his frame. 

Liberal in all things else, yet Nature hero 
With stern severity deals out the year. 

Winter invades the spring, and often pours 
A chilling flood on summer’s drooping flowers ; 
Unwelcome vapours quench autumnal beams, 
Ungenial blasts attending curl the streams : 

Tlie peasants urge their harvest, ply the fork 
With double toil, and shiver at their work ; 
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Thus with a rigour, for his good design’d, 

She rears her favourite man of all mankind, 
llis form robust, and of elastic tone, 
Proportion’d well, half muscle and half bone, 
Supplies with warm activity and force 
A mind well lodged, and masculine of course. 
Hence Liberty, sweet Liberty inspires 
And keeps alive his fierce but noble fires. 
Patient of constitutional control, 

He bears it with meek manliness of soul ; 

But if authority grow wanton, woe 
To liiiu that treads upon his free-born toe ; 

One step beyond the boundary of the laws 
Fires him at once in Freedom’s glorious cause. 
Thus proud prerogative, not much revered, 

Is seldom felt, though sometimes seen and heard 
And in his cage, like parrot fine and gay, 

Is kept to strut, look big, and talk away. 

Born in a climate softer far than ours, 

Not formed like us, with such Herculean powers, 
The Frenchman, easy, debonair, and brisk. 

Give him his lass, his fiddle, and his frisk, 

Is always happy, reign whoever may. 

And laughs the sense of misery far away ; 

He drinks his simple beverage with a gust ; 

And, feasting on an onion and a crust, 

Wc never feel the alacrity and joy 
With which he shouts and carols Vive le Roy, 
Fill’d with as much true merriment and glee 
As if he heard his king say — Slave, be free. 

Thus happiness depends, as Nature shows, 
Less on exterior things than most suppose. 
Vigilant over all that bo has made, 

Kind Providence attends with gracious aid; 

Bids equity throughout his works prevail. 

And weighs the nations in an even scale ; 

He can encourage slavery to a smile, 

And fill with discontent a British isle. 
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A, Freeman and slave then, if the case he such, 
Stand on a level ; and you prove too much : 

If all men indiscriminately share 
His fostering power and tutelary care, 

As well he yoked hy despotism’s hand, 

As dwell at large in Britain’s charter’d land. 

No. Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 
That slaves, howe’er contented, never know. 

The mind attains beneath her happy reign 
The growth that nature meant she should attain ; 
The varied fields of science, ever new, 

Opening and wider opening on her view. 

She ventures onward with a prosperous force. 
While no base fear impedes her in her coarse: 
Beligion, richest favour of the skies, 

Stands most reveal’d before the freeman’s eyes ; 

No shades of superstition blot the day. 

Liberty chases all that gloom away ; 

The soul, emancipated, unoppress’d, 

Free to prove all things and hold fast the best. 
Learns much ; and to a thousand libtening minds 
Communicates with joy the good sho finds ; 
Courage in amis, and ever prompt to show 
His manly forehead to the fiercest foe ; 

Glorious in war, but for the sake of peace. 

His spirits rising as his toils increase. 

Guards well what arts and industry have won. 

And Freedom claims him for her firstborn son. 
Slaves fight for what were better cast away — 

The chain that binds them, and a tyrant’s sway ; 
But they that fight for freedom undertake 
The noblest eguse mankind can have at stake . — 
Keligion, virtue, truth, whate’er we call 
A blessing — ^freedom is the pledge of all, 

O Liberty 1 the prisoner’s pleasing dream. 

The poet’s muse, his passion, and his theme ; 
Genius is thine, and thou art Fancy’s nurse ; 

Lost without thee the ennobluig powers of verse : 
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Fleroic song from thy frco touch acquires 
Its clearest tone, the rapture it inspires : 

Place me where Winter breathes his keenest air, 
And I will sing if Liberty be there ; 

And I will sing at Liberty’s dear feet, 

In Afric’s torrid clime, or India’s fiercest heat. 

A. Sing where you please ; in such a cause I grant 
An Knglish poet’s privilege to rant ; 

But is not Fr^ cdom—at least, is not ours , 

Too apt to play the wanton with her powers. 

Grow freakish, and, o’erlcaping every mound, 
Spread anarchy and terror all around ? 

£, Agreed. But would you sell or slay your horse 
For bounding and curvetting in his course ? 

Or if, when ridden with a careless rein. 

Ho break away, and seek the distant plain? 

No. His high mettle, under good control. 

Gives him Olympic speed, and shoots him to the goal* 
Let Discipline employ her wholesome arts ; 

Let magistrates alert perform their parts, 

No? skulk or put on a prudential mask. 

As if their duty were a desperate task ; 

Let active laws apply the needful curb, 

To guard the peace that riot would disturb ; 

And Liberty, preserved from w ild excess, 

Shall raise no feuds for armies to suppress. 

When tumult lately burst his prison door, 

And set plebeian thousands in a roar ; 

When he usurp’d authority’s just place. 

And dared to look his master in the face ; 

When the rude rabble’s watchword was— Destroy, 
And blazing London seem’d a second Troy ; 
Liberty blush’d, and hung her drooping head. 
Beheld their progress with the deepest dread ; 
Blush’d, that effects like these she should produce, 
Worse than the deeds of galley-slaves broke loose., 
She loses in such storms her very name. 

And fierce licentiousness should beartJiM) blame* 
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Incomparable gem I thy worth untold ; 

Cheap, though blood-bought, and thrown away whpii 
May no foes ravish thee, and no false friend [sold ; 
Betray thee while professing to defend ! 

Prize it, ye ministers ; yc monarclis, spare ; 

Ye patriots, guard it with a miser's care. 

A. Patriots, alas ! the few that have been found. 
Where most they flourish upon English ground. 
The country’s need have scantily supplied, 

And the last left the scene when Chatham died. 

B. Not so— the virtue still adorns our age, 
Though the chief actor died upon the stage. 

In him Demosthenes was lieard again ; 

Liberty taught him her Athenian strain ; 

She clothed him with authority and awe. 

Spoke from his lips, and in his looks gave law. 
llis speech, his form, his action, full of grace, 

And all his countr}' beaming in his face, 

He stood, as some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 

No sycophant or slave, that dared oppose * 
Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose ; 

And eveiy venal stickler for the yoke 

Felt himself crush’d at the first word he spoke. 

Such men are raised to station and command. 
When Providence means mercy to a land. 

He speaks and they appear; to him they owe 
Skill to direct, and strength to strike the blow 
To manage with address, to seize with power 
The crisis of a dark decisive hour. 

So Gideon earn’d a victory not his own ; 
Subserviency his praise, and that alone. 

Poor England I thou art a devoted deer. 

Beset with every ill but that of fear. 

The nations hunt ; all mark thee for a prey ; 

They swarm around theo, and thou staiid'st at bay : 
Undaunted still, though wearied and perplex’d, 

Once Chatham saved thee ; but who saves thee next ? 
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Alas ! the tide of pleasure sweeps along 
AH that sliould be the boast of British song. 

'Tis not the wreath that once adorn'd thy brow, 
The prize of happier times, will servo thee now. 
Our ancestry, a gallant Christian race, 

Patterns of every virtue, every grace. 

Confess'd a God ; they kneel'd before they fought, 
And praised him in the victories he wrought. 

Now from the dust of ancient days bring forth 
Their sober zeal, integrity, and worth ; 

Courage, ungraced by these, affronts the skies, 

Is but the fire witliout the sacrifice. 

'Flic stream tliat feeds the wellspring of the heart 
Not more invigorates life's noblest part. 

Than virtue quickens with a warmth divine « 
The powers that sin hath brought to a decline. 

A. The inestimable estimate of Brown 
Hose like a i)aj)cr*kite. and charm'd the town ; 

But measures, plann’d and executed well, 

Shifted the wind that raised it, and it fell. 

He trod the very selfsame ground you tread, 

And victory refuted all he said 

B. And yet his Judgment was not framed amiss \ 
Its error, if it err’d, was merely this — 

lie thought the dying hour already come, 

And a complete recovery struck him dumb. 

But that effeminacy, folly, lust. 

Enervate and enfeeble, and needs must ; 

And that a nation shamefully debased 
Will be despised and trampled on at last, 

Unless sweet penitence her powers renew ; 

Is truth, if history itself be true. 

There is a time, and justice marks the date, 

For long forbearing clemency to wait ; 

That hour elapsed, the incurable revolt 
Is punish'd, and down comes the thunderbolt. 

If Mercy then put by the threatening blow. 

Must she perfijrm the same kindofiice now? 
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l^aj she ! and, if offended Heaven bo still 
Accessible, and prayer prevail, slie will. 

Tis not, however, insolence and noise. 

The tempest of tumultuary jo3'8, 

Nor is it yet despondence and dismay 
Will win her visits or engage her stay; 

Prayer only, and the penitential tear. 

Can call her smiling down, and fix her here. 

But when a country (one that 1 could name) 

In prostitution sinks the sense of shanio ; 

When infamous venality, gi'owu bold. 

Writes on his bosom. To he let or sold ; 

When perjury, that Heaven defying vice. 

Sells oaths by tide, and at the lowest price, 
Stamps God’s own name upon a lie just made, 

To turn a penny in the w'ay of trade ; 

When avarice starves (and never hides his face) 
Two or three millions of the huiimn race, 

And not a tongue inquires how, where, or when. 
Though conscience will have twinges now and then 
When profanation of the sacred cause 
In all its parts, times, ministry, and laws. 
Bespeaks a land, once Christian, fallen and lost, 
In all that W'ars against that title most ; 

What follows next let cities of great name. 

And I'pgions long since desolate, proclaim. 
Kinevch, Babylon, and ancient Kome 
Speak to the present times, and times to come ; 
They cry aloud in every careless ear, 

Stop, while ye may ; suspend your mad career ; 

O learn, from our example and our fate, 

Learn wisdom and repentance ere too late. 

Not only vice dispo^es and prepares 
The mind, that slumbers sweetly in her snares, 

To stoop to tyranny's usurp'd command. 

And bend her polish’d neck beneath his hand 
(A dire effect, by one of Nature's laws 
Unchangeably connected with its cause) ; 
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But Providence himself will intervenei 
To throw his dafk displeasure o’er the scene. 

All are liis instruments ; each form of war, 

What burns at home, or threatens from afar, 
I^ifture in arms, her elements at strife. 

The storms that overset the joys of life, 

Arc but his rods to scourge a guilty laud, 

And waste it at the bidding of his hand. 

He gives the word, and mutiny soon roars 
Tn all her gates, and shakes her distant shores ; 
The standards of all nations are unfurl’d ; 

She has one foe, and that one foe the world. 

And if he doom that people with a frown. 

And mark tliem with a seal of wrath press’d down, 
Obduracy takes place ; callous and tough. 

The reprobated race grows judgment proof: 

Earth shakes beneath them, and Heaven roj^rs above ; 
But nothing scares them from the course they love 
To the lascivious pipe and wanton song. 

That charm down fear, they frolic it along. 

With mad rapidity and unconcern, 

Down to the gulf from which is no return. 

They trust in navies, and their navies fail~ 

God’s curse can cast away ten thousand sail I 
They trust in armies, and their courage dies ; 

In wisdom, wealth, in fortune, and in lies ; 

But all they trust in withers, as it must. 

When he commands in whom they place no trust. 
Vengeance at last pours down upon their coast 
A long despised, but now victorious, host; 

Tyranny sends the cliain that must abridge 
The noble sweep of all their privilege ; 

Gives liberty the last, the mortal shock ; 

Slips the slave’s collar on, and snaps the lock. 

A. Such lofty strains embellish what you teach, 
Mean you to prophesy, or but, to preach? 

B. 1 know the mind that feels indeed the fire 
The muse imparts, and can command the 
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Acts with a force, and kindles with a zeal, 
Whate’er the theme, that others niver feel. 

If human woes her soft attention claim, 

A tender sympathy pervades the frame 
She pours a sensibility divine 
Along the nerve of every feeling line. 

« But if a deed not tamely to be borne 
Fire indignation ^nd a sense of scum. 

The strings are swept with snch a power, so loud, 
The storm of music shakes the astonish’d crowd. 
So, when remote futurity is brought 
Before the keen inquiry of her Uiuught, 

A terrible sagacity informs 

The poet’s heart ; ho looks to distant storms ; 

lie hears the thunder ere the tempest lowers ; 

And arm’d with strength surpassing human powers. 
Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 

And darts his soul into the dawning plan. 

Hence, in a Koman mouth, the graceful name 
Of prbphet and of poet was the same ; 

Hence British poets too the priesthood shared, 

And oveiy hallow’d druid was a bard. 

But no prophetic fires to me belong : 

I play with syllables, and sport in song. 

A. At Westminster, where little poets strive 
To set a distich upon six and five, 

Where discipline helps opening buds of sense, 

And makes his pupils proud with silver pence, 

I was a poet too : but modem taste 
Is so refined, and delicate, and chaste, 

That verse, whatever fire the fancy warms, 
Without a creamy smoothness has no charms, 
nius all success depending on an ear. 

And thinking I might purchase it too dear. 

If sentiment were sacrificed to sound, 

And truth cut short to make a period round, 

1 judged a man of sende could scarce do worse. 
Than caper in the morris dance of verse. 
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B. Thus reputation is a spur to wit. 

And some wits flag through fear of losing it. 

Give mo the Ifnc that ploughs its stately course 
Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force ; 
Tlfat, like some cottage beauty, strikes the heart. 
Quite unindebted to the tricks of art. 

When labour and when dullness, club in hand. 
Like the two figures at St. Dunstairs stand, 
Beating alternately, in measured time. 

The clockwork tintinabulum of rhyme. 

Exact and regular the sounds will be ; 

But such mere quarter-strokes are not for me. 

From him who rears a poem lank and long, 

To him who strains his all into a song ; 

Perhaps some bonny Caledonian air, 

All birks and braes, though he was never there : 
Or, having whelp’d a prologue with great pains, 
Feels himself spent, and fumbles for his brains; 

A prologue interdash ’d with many a stroke — 

An art contrived to advertise a joke, 

So that the jest is clearly to be seen, 

Not in the words — but in the gap between ; 

Manner is all in all, whate’er is writ. 

The substitute for genius, sense, and wit. 

To dally much with subjects mean and low 
Proves that the mind is weak, or makes it so. 
Neglected talents rust into decay, 

And every effort ends in pushpin play. 

The man that means success should soar above , 

A soldier’s feather, or a lady’s glove ; 

Else, summoning the muse to such a theme. 

The fruit of alMier labour is whipp’d cream. 

As if an eagle flew aloft, and then — 

Stooped from its highest pitch to pounce a wren. 

As if the poet, purposing to wed. 

Should carve himself a wife in gingerbread. 

Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp appear’d. 

And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heai-d : 
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To carry nature lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton birth, ask’d ages more. 

Thus genius rose and set at order’d times, 

And shot a dayspring into distant climes, 
Ennobling every region Uiat he chose ; * 

He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose ; 

And, tedious years of Gothic darkness pass’d, 
Emerged all splendour in our isle at last. 

Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main, 

Then show far off their shining plumes again. 

A. Is genius only found in epic lays ? 

Prove this, and forfeit all pretence to praise. 

Make their heroic powers your own at once, 

Or candidly confess yourself a dunce. 

B, These were the chief ; each interval of night 
Was graced with many .an undulating light. 

In less illustrious bards his beauty shone 
A meteor, or a star ; in these, the sun. 

The nightingale may claim the topmost bough, 
While the poor grasshopper must chirp below, 
Like him unnoticed, 1, and such as 1, 

Spread little wings, and 'rather skip than fly; 
Perch’d on the ineagrc*t»roduce of the land, 

An ell or two of prospect we command ; 

But never pe^|: beyond the thorny bound, f 
’ Or oaken fen^, that hems the paddock round. 

In, Eden, ere yet innocence of heart 
Had faded^ poetry was not an art ; 

Language^ above all teaching, or if taught, ^ 
Only by gratitude and glowing thought, 

Elegant simplicity, and warm 
As ecstasy, unmanacled by form, , 

Not prompted, as in our degenerate days, 

By low ambition and the thirst of praise, 

: 'tlfas natufal as is the flowing stream. 

And yet magDificent--*>a Gh>d the tlieme! 

Thst theme on earth exhausted, though above 
fdund M everlasting as his love. 
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Man lavish'd all his thoughts on human things^ 
'I'lie feats of herons and the wrath of kings ; 

But stillf wliile virtue kindled his delight, 

Th^ song was moral, and so far was right. 

*Twas thus till luxury seduced the mind 
To joys less innocent, as less refined ; 

Tlien genius danced a bacchanal ; he crown'd 
The briintning goblet, seized the thyrsus, bound 
His brows witli ivy, rush'd into the field 
Of wild imagination, and there reel'd, 

The victim of his own lascivious fires. 

And, dizzy \\ith delight, profaned the sacred wires; 
Anacreon, Horace play'd in Greece and Rome 
Tliis bedlam part; and others nearer home, [reign'd 
When Cromwell fought for power, and while he 
The proud protector of the power he gained. 
Religion harsh, intolerant, austere, 

Parent of manners like herself severe. 

Drew a rough copy of the Christian face 
Without the smile, the sweetness, or the grace { 

Thu dark and sullen humour of the time 
Judged every effort of the muse a ciime; 

Verso, in the finest mould of fancy cast. 

Was lumber in an age so void of taste. 

But when the second Charles assumed the sway. 
And arts revived heneatli a softer day. 

Then, like a how long forced into a curve. 

The mind, released from too constrain’d a nerve. 
Flew to its first position with a spring. 

That made the vaulted roofs of pleasure ring. 

Ills court, the dissolute and hateful school 
Of wantonness, where vice was taught by rule,' 
Swarm’d with a scribbling herd, as deep inlaid 
With brutal lust as ever Circe made. 

From these a long succession, in the rage 
Of rank obscenity, debauch'd their age : 

Kor ceased till, ever anxious to redress 
The abases of her sacred charge, tlie press, • 
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The muse instructed a well nurtured train 
Of abler votaries to cleanse the stain, 

And claim the palm for ])urit7 of song, 

That lewdness had usurp'd and worn so long. 

Then decent pleasantry and sterling sense, 

That neither gave nor would endure offence. 
Whipp'd out of sight, with satire just and keen. 
The puppy pack that had defiled the scene. 

In front of these came Addison. In him 
Humour in holiday and sightly trim. 

Sublimity and attic taste combined, 

To polish, furnish, and delight the mind. 

Then Pope, as harmony itself exact. 

In verse well disciplined, complete, compact, 

Gave virtue and morality a grace, 

That, quite eclipsing pleasure's painted face, 
Levied a tax of wonder and applause, 

E'en on the fools that trampled on their laws. 

But he (his musical finesse was such, 

So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 

Hade poetry a mere mechanic art ; 

And every warbler has his tune by heart. 

Nature imparting her satiric gift. 

Her serious mirth, to Arburthnot and Swift, 

With droll sobriety they raised a smile 
At folly’s cost, themselves unmoved the while. 
That constellation set, the world in vain 
Must hope to look upon their like again. 

A, Are wo then left — B. Not wholly in the dark: 
Wit now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark, 
Sufficient to redeem the modem race 
From total night and absolute disgrace. 

While servile trick and imitative knack 
Confine the million to the beaten track, 

Perhaps some courser, who disdains the road, 
Snnffit up^ the wind, and flings himself abroad. 

Contemporaries all surpass'd, see one ; 

Short his career Indeed, but ably run ; 
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Cliurcliill ; himself unconscious oi his powers^ 

In penury consumed his idle hours ; 

And, like a scatter’d seed at random sown, 

W^s left to spring by vigour of his own. 

Lifted at length, by dignity of thoui^Kt 
And dint of genius, to an affluent lo^ 
lie laid his head in luxury’s soft lap, 

And took, too often, there his easy nap. 

[f brighter beams than all ho throw not forth, 
’Twas negligence in him, not want of worth. 

Snrly and slovenly, and bold and coarse, 

Too proud for art, and trusting in mere force, 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit, 

Always at speed, and never drawing hit, 

He struck the lyre in such a careless mood, 

And so disdain’d the rules he understood, 

The laurel seem’d to wait on his command ; 

He snatch’d it riuUdy from the muses’ liand. 
Nature, excrtir)g an unwearied power, 

Forms, opens, and gives scent to every flower ; 
Spreads the fresh verduro of the held, and leads 
The dancing Naiads through the dewy meads ; 

She lills profuse ten thousand little throats 
With music, modulating all their notes ; [known, 
And charms the woodland scenes, and wilds uu- 
With artless airs and concerts of her own : 

But seldom (as if fearful of expense) 

Vouchsafes to man a poet’s just pretence — 
Fervemey, freedom, fluency of thouglit, 

Harmony, strength, words exquisitely SQiight ; 
Fancy, that from the bow that spans the sky 
Brings colonra, dipp’d in Heaven, that never dio ; 
A soul exalted above earth, a mind 
Skill’d in the characters that form mankind; 

And as the sun, in rising beauty dress’d 
Looks to the westward from the dappled east. 

And marks whatever clouds may interpose, 

Ere yet his race begins, its glorious cloae i 
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An eyn like his to catch the distant goal ; 

C)r, ere the wheels of verse begin to roll, 

Like his to shed illuminating rays 
On every scene and subject it surveys : 

Thus graced, the man asserts a poet's name, 

And the world cheerfully admits the claim. 

Pity Keligion has so seldom found 
A skilful guide into poetic ground I 
The flowers would spring where'er she deign'd to 
And every muse attend her in her way. [stray, 
Virtue indeed meets many a rhyming friend, 

And many a compliment politely penn'd ; 

But, unattired in that becoming vest 
Religion weaves for her, and half undress'd, 

Stands in the desert shivering and forlorn, 

A wintry figure, like a wither'd thorn. 

The shelves are full, all other themes are sped ; 
Hackney'd and worn to the last flimsy thread, 
Satire has long since done his best ; and curst 
And loathsome ribaldry has done his worst, 

Fancy has sported all her powers away 
In tales, in trifles, and in children’s play ; 

And 'tis the sad complaint, and almost true, 
Whiite’er we write, wo bring forth nothing new- 
*Twcre new indeed to see a bard all fire, 

Touch’d with a coal from Heaven, assume the lyre, 
And tell the world, still kindling as he sung. 

With more than mortal music on his tongue. 

That He, who died below, and reigns above. 
Inspires (be song, and that his name is Love. 

For, after all, if merely to beguile, 

By flowing numbers and a flowery style. 

The tsedium that the lazy rich endure, 

Whtbh now and then sweet poetry may cure ; 

Or, If to see the name of idle self, 

BtfUSp’d on the well bound quarto, grace the shelf, 
T^oat a bubble on the breath of fame. 

Prompt his endeavour, and engage his aim, 
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Debased to servile purposes of pride. 

How are the powers of genius misapplied 1 
The gift, whose office is the giver's praise, 

U'o trace him in his word, his works, his ways! 
Then spread tho rich discovery, and invite 
Mankind to share in tho divine delight : 

Distorted from its use and just design. 

To make the pitiful possessor shine, 

To purchase at the fool-freqiientcd fair 
Of vanity a wreath for self to wear, 

Is profanation of the basest kind — 

Proof of a trifling and a worthless mind. 

A. Hail, Sternhold, then ,* and, Hopkins, hail--* 
If flattery, folly, lust, employ the pen ; [£. Amen. 
If acrimony, slander, and abuse. 

Give it a charge to blacken and tnadnee ; 

Though Butler’s wit. Pope’s numbers. Prior’s ease, 
With all that fancy can invent to please, 

Adorn the polish’d periods as they fall. 

One madrigal of theirs is worth them all. 

A. ’Twould tliin the ranks of tiie poetic tribe, 

To dash the pen through all that you proscribe. 

B, No matler— we could shill when they were not; 
And should, no doubt, if they were all forgot. 
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THE PROGRESS OP ERROR. 

SI quid loquar audlendum. uob. tjb. iy. od. 2. * 

Sing, muse (if such a tliome, so dark, so long, 

May find a muse to grace it with a song), 

By what unseen and unsuspected arts 
The serpent Error twines round human hearts v 
Tell where she lurks, beneath what flowery shades, 
That not a glimjise of genuine light pervades, 

The poisonous, black, insinuating woim 
Successfully conceals her loathsome form. 

Take, if ye can, ye careless and supine, 

Gounsel and caution from a voice like mine I 
Truths, that the theorist could never reach, 

And observation taught me, 1 would teach. 

Not all, whose eloquence the fancy fills, 

Musical as the chime of tinkling rills. 

Weak to perform, though mighty to pretend, 

Can trace her mazy windings to their end ; 

Discern the fraud beneatli the specious lure , 
Prevent the danger, or proscribe the cure. 

The clear harangue, and cold as it is clear. 

Falls soporific on the listless ear ; 

Like quicksilver, the rhetoric they display 
Shines as it runs, but grasp'd at, slips away. 

Placed for his trial on this bustling stage, 

From thoughtless youth to ruminating age, 

Free in his will to choose or to refuse, 

IMan may improve the crisis, or abuse ; 

Else, on the fatalist's unrighteous plan, 

Say to what bar amenable were man ? 

WUli nought in charge he could betray no trust ; 
Aiatd, if he fell, would fall because he must ; 

If We reward him, or if vengeance strike, 
HMeconfeiise in both m^ust alike. 
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Dmne authority within his breast 
lii'ings every thought, word, action, to the test. 
Warns him or prompts, approves liim or restrains, 
As reason, or as passion, takes the reins, 

Il^ven from above, and conscience from within, 
Cries in his startled ear-—Abstain from sin I 
The world around solicits his desire. 

And kindles in his soul a treacherous fire ; 

While, all his pur^ses and steps to guard, 

Peace followtf^virtue as its sure reward ; 

And pleasure brings as surely in her train 
Kemorse, and sorrow, and vindictive pain. 

Man, tlius endued with an elective voice, 

Must bo supplied with objects of his choice. 
Where’er ho turns, enjoyment and delight. 

Or present, or in prospect, meet his sight : 

Those open on the spot their honey’d store; 

These call him loudly to pursuit of more. 

His unexhausted mine the sordid vice 
Avarice shows, and virtue is the price. 

Here various motives his ambition raise — 

Power, pomp, and splendour, and the thirst of praise; 
There beauty woos him with expanded arms ; 

H’en bacchanalian madness has its charms. 

Nor these alone whose pleasures less refined 
lilight well alarm the most unguarded mind, 

Seek to supplant his inexperienced youth. 

Or lead him devious fromthe path of truth ; 
Hourly allurements on his passions press. 

Safe in themselves, but dangerous in the excess. 

Hark I how it floats upon the dewy air ! 

0 what a dying, dying close was there 1 
’Tis harmony from yon sequester’d, bower. 

Sweet harmony, that soothes the midnight hour! 
Long ere the charioteer of day had run 
His morning course the enchantment was beffu»| 
And he shall gild yon mountain’s height agaWt 
Ere yet the pleasing toil becomes a pain. . 
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‘ Is this the rugged path, the steep ascent, 

That virtue points to ? Can a life thus spent 
Lead to the bliss she promises the wise, 

Detach the soul from earth and speed her to the skies? 
Ye devotees to your adored employ, 

JBrithusiasts, drunk with an unreal joy. 

Love makes the music of the blest above, 

Heaven *s harmony is universal love ; 

And earthly sounds, though sweet and well combined, 
And lenient as soft opiates to the mind, 

Leave vice and folly unsubdued behind. 

Gray dawn appears ; the sportsman and his train 
Speckle the bosom of the distant plain ; 

*Ti8 he, the Nlfnrod of the neighbouring lairs ; 

Save that his scent is less acute than theirs, 

For persevering chase, and headlong leaps, 

True beagle as the staunchest hound he keeps. 
Charged with the folly of his life's mad scene. 

He takes offence, and wonders what you mean ; 
The joy the danger and the toil o’erpays — 

’Tis exercise, and health, and length of days. 

Again impetuous to the field he flies 
Leaps every fence but one, there falls and dies ; 
Like a slain deer, the tumbrel brings him home, 
Unmiss'd but by his dogs and by his groom. 

Ye clergy, while your orbit is your place. 

Lights of the world and stars of human race , 

But if eccentric ye forsake your sphere. 

Prodigies ominpus, and view’d with fear ; 

The comet's baneftil influence is a dream ; 

Yours real, and pernicious in the extreme. 

What then !~^re appetites and lusts laid down 
With the same ease that man puts on his gown ? 
Will avarice and concupiscence give place, [Grace ? 
Charm'd by the sounds — Your Keverence, or your 
No. But his own engagement binds him fast ; 

0;r, if it does not, brands him to the last, 

Wlw atheists call him — a designing knave, 

A mere church juggler, hypocrite, and slave. 
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Ohf laugh or mourn with me the rueful jest, 

A cassock’d huntsman, and a fiddling priest ! 

He from Italian songsters takes his cue : 

Set Paul to music, he shall quote him too. 
Heetakes the field, the master of the pack 
.Cries — Well done, saint ! and claps him on the hack. 
Is this the path of sanctity ? Is this 
To stand a waymark in the road to bliss? 

Himself a wandeter from the narrow way. 

His silly sheep what wonder if they stray ? 

Go, cast your orders at your bishop's feet, 

Send your dishonour'd gown to Monmouth Street I 
The sacred function in your hands is made — 

Sad sacrilege ! no function, but a trade I 
Occiduus is a pastor of renown, 

When he has pray’d and preach’d the Sabbath down, 
AVith wire and catgut he concludes the day, 
Quavering and semiquavering care away. 

The full concerto swells upon your ear ; 

All elbows shake. Look in, and you would swear 

'J’lie Babylonian tyrant with a nod 

Had summon’d them to serve his golden god. 

So well that thought the employment seems to suit, 
Psaltery and sackbut, dulcimer and flpte. 

0 fie I ’tis evangelical and pure : 

Observe each face, how sober and demure ! 

Ecstasy sets her stamp on every mien ; 

Chins fallen, and not an eyeball to be seen. 

Still I insist, though music heretofore 
Has charm’d me much (not e’en Occiduus more),. 
Love, joy, and peace make harmony more me^l 
For Sabbath evenings, and perhaps as sweet. 

Will not the sickliest sheep of every flbek 
Besort to this example as a rock ; 

There stand, and justify the foul abuse 
Of Sabbath hours with plausible excuse ; 

If apostolic gravity he free 

To play the fool on Sundays, why uot we? 
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If he tlic tinkling harpRicIiord regards 
As inoffensive, whnt offence iu card«? 

Strike up tlio fiddles, let us all be gay I 
Layinen have leave to daneo, if paixui’. play. 

Oil Italy! — Thy Sabbaths will be soon • 
Our Sabbaths, closed with iituininery and biuTt)iiM. 
Prearhing and pranks will share the nioth y scene, 
Onra parcel'll out, as thine liave ev*T hecii, 

(lod’s worship and the iiioiiiitebank hetweeii. 

■\Vhat says the prophet*? Let that day be ble^t 
AYilh hoi ill! and consecrated rot. 

Pastiiue nrnl biisinos both it .should exelnde, 

And bar the door the itioniiMil tliey ininuli* ; 

Noilly dL''tiiigui''h’d above all tlic hiv 

lly deeds in wbioU the world must never mix. 

Hear him again, lie calls it a delight, 

A il.iy of luxury oliMTved aright, 

■\Vhen Iheclad.soul isiiiadc IIiMveii’s welcome gin 
Sits bampieiing, and llod )>rovitle.s I lie fea'-t. 

Ihit trifler" arc engaged and eannoi come ; 

Their answer lo the call is — Not at home. 

O tlie dear pleasures oftho velvet jd.ain, 

Thu ]K)iuted tablets, dealt and dealt ag.iiii I 
Cards w’ltli t\hat raiitnre, and the polish’d die, 

The yawning chasm of indolence siijiply 1 
'riicn lo the daneo, .and make the ‘.olier moon 
^Vitnc«s of Jiiy.'^ that .shun the sight of nomi, 

IMainc, c'\:iic, if you can, quadrille or hall, 

Thu snug close party, or the h]»Ieinlid hall, 

■Wlierc Night, down .stonjiing from her ebon throne, 
Views coiisfellation.s brighter than her own. 

*Tis innocent, an I harmless, an.l refined, 

The balm of care. Kl\.siuni of the mind, 
lunocenl! Oh, if venerable Time 
Slain at the foot of pleasure be no crime, 

Then witli liis silver beard and magic wand, 

Let CoiniLS rise archbishop of the land ; 

Let him your rubric and your feasts prescribe) 
Grand metropolitan of all the tribe. 
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or mnnnora rou^li, ami coarse athletic cast, 

'Mm* rank debaneh suits Clodio’s filtliy tu&tc. 
liijJilliis, ( xiiui'.ilL'Iy ioriiiM by rule, 

Not of (lie moral but the dancing sciiool 
WiTmlers al CluilioVfollies, in a tone 
.As tra;.d('al, as otiicrs at liis ou'n, > 

lie cannot drink live bottlc-s, bilk the score, 

'i ben hill a cuii>tablc, and drink live mure ; 

]!ut lie can draw a pattoni, make a fait, 

And ba'' the ladies’ etiquette by heart. 
tJo, lool ; and, arm in ami with Clodio, plead 
Yuiir eaiise before a bar you little, dri'ad ; 

Ibil know the l.iw tliat liuls the druuk.ud die 
]h f.ir too jii>t to pa>8 tbo trifler by. 

Until baby-featured, and of iiilunt size, 

View'd from a di-tanee, and witli heedless eyes, 
jMdly and innocence arc so alike, 

'i'lie ditb rciiec, tlioii;:Ii essential, fails to strike. 
Yet Tolly ever ba> a vacant share, 

A simpering conn reliance, and a trifling air; 

J.iil Imioeciiee, sedate, seiciie, erect, 
rh-li;;Iils us, by eiiLMging oiir r<*spcct, 

Man, Nature's ;^ue^t by invitation sweyf, 

Iteciivcs Irom In r both appetite and tr<;at; 

Ibit, if be play the glutton ai.d exceed, 

If is benefactre'-s blusbes at the deed, 

Tor Nature, nice, as liberal to dispense, 

Allude nothing but a brute the slave of sense. 
Daniel ale pulhe I'V ihoicc — the ex.'iinple rare! 
Heaven biess'd the youth, and made liiiu fresh and 
Gorgmiius sits, ubduininoiis and wan, [fair. 

Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan : 

He sniifls far off the antici{)ated joy ; 

Turtle and veniMUi all his thoughts employ ; 
Trepares for meals as jockeys take a sweat, 

Oh. miiiseou.^ ! — an emetic {ttr a whet! 

V/ill Trovidence o’erlook the wasted good ? 
Temperance were no virtue if lie could. 
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That pleasures, therefore, or what such we call, 
Are hurtful is a truth cunlhss'il hy all. 

And some, that seem to threaten virtir less, 

Still hurtful ill the ahuse, or by the excess. 

Is man then only for his tornn nt placed • 
The centre of delij^hts he may not taste? 

Like fnhlcd Tantalus, coiulemird to hear 
The precious stream still purling in }ii> i ar, 
Lip-deep in what he lon^s for, ainl yet eiir.st 
With i>rohibitit)n and perpetual ilm.^t? 

No, wran;'ler — destitute of shame and "I'nsc, 

The procc[)t, that enjoins him ah-linence. 

Forbids him nom' hut the iieentu>u^ ioy, 

Whose fruit, thou"h fair, tempts onl\ to de.-troy. 
llemorse, the fatal h}’ Fleasure laiil 
III every bosom Avherc her nest is made, 
llateh’d by the beams of truth, denies him re-t, 
And proves a rapn^; scorjiion in Ins breast. 

No pleasure? Are domestic comforts dead? 

Arc all the nameless sweets of friemlship lied? 
lias time worn out, or fashion put to shame, 

Good fcuse, good lu'altii, good coiiseieuce, and urood 
All these belong to virtue, and all prove • 

That virtue has a title to your love. 

ILive you no Puieh of pity, that the poor 
Stand starved at your inhospitable door? 

Or if yourself, too scantily supplied, 

Need help, let liouest industry provide. 

Earn, if y<iu want ; if you abound, impart ; 

These both arc pleasures to the feeling heart. 

No pleasure? Has some sickly ea^tepll wu'jto 
gent IIS a wind to parch u.s at a blast ? 

Can Uritish Paradise no scenes afford 
To please her sated .and indifferent lord? 

Are sweet Philosophy’s enjoyments run 
Quite to the lees? And has religion none? 

Brutes capable w'ould tell yon ’tis a lie, 

Auil judge you from the kennel and the sty. 
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DHiuhts like these, yo sensual anti prnOine, 

Yi* are l-id, besought to entertain ; 

(JjillM to these eryslal s?t reams, tlo ye turn off 
Obs<ione to swill and bwallow at a trough ? 

Knvy the beast, then, on whom Heaven bestows 
Vonr pleasures, with no c'lirses in the close. 

rif.i^nrir admitted in undue th : 4 a'e 
Knslaves the A\ill, nor leaves the judgment free. 
’I'is not alone the grape’s eiitieiiig jniee 
Hinierves the moral powers, ami mars their use ; 
Amhitioii, iivariee, and the hist of fame, 

And woman, lovely w'oinan, diios tho same. 

Thu heart, siUTender’d to the riding power 
Of some ungovenrd passion every hour, 

Finds hy degrees the truths that onee bore sway, 
And all their deep impressions, wear aw.iy ; 

JSo com grows .smooth, in tratfie enrrent pass’d, 

Till Ca*«!ar's image i.s effaced at la.st. 

The hreacli, though small at first, soon opening 
Tn rii>hus folly with a full moon tide, [wide, 

'J hen weleome errors, of whatever si/.e, 

To jn-'fify it hy a thon.s.and lies. 

As en'cjiin.g ivy clii to wood or stone, 

And hides the ruin that it feeds upon ; 

5:>o sophistry cleaves clove to and protects 
Sin’s rotten trunk, eoiiccaling its ilefcots. 

IMortals, whose plGasure.s arc their only care, 

First wish to be imjio.sed on, ami then arc, 

And, lest the fiiKome aitifice .should tail, 
Them-silves will hide its coars» ness with a veil. 

more industrious are the just anrl true 
To give to Virtue, what is Virtue’s due — 

The praivo of wivdoin, comeline.'-s, ami worih. 

Ami call Iier charms to piihlic notice forth— 

Than Vice’s mean ami disingenuous race 
To hide the shocking features of her face. 

Her form with dress and lotion they repair j 
Then kiss their idol, and pronounce her fair. 
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The sacred implement I now employ 
Might prove a mischief, or at best a toy ^ 

A trifle, if it move but to amuse ; 

But, if to wrong tho judgment and nbnse, 

Worse tlian a poniard in the basest Itand, 

It stabs at once the morals of a Inml. 

Ye writers of wliat none vith safety reads, 
Tooting it in tbe dance that Taney hvidh ; 

Tc novelists, who mar what ya would men 1, 
Sniveling and driveling folly without end ; 
Wlioso corresponding inis'^C's fill tlie. ream 
With sentimental frippery and dream, 

Caught in deJiciito soft silken net 
By some lewd carl, or ralcehell baronet : 

Ye pimps who, under virtue’s fair pretence, 

Steal to the closet, of young innoeenee, 

And teach her, uiiexpciieneetl yet and grcc", 

To scribble as you scribbled at fifteen ; 

Who kindling a combustion of desire, 

With some cold moral think to quench tlio firv^ ; 
Though all your engineering prove.s in vain, 

The dribbling stream ne’er puts it out again : 

Oh that a verac had power, and could eommaud 
Far, far away, these flfsh-flics of the laud, 

W’lio fasti'n without mercy on tlie fair. 

And suck, and leave a craving maggot there! 
Howe’er disguised the inflaiumatory tale, 

And cover’d Avith a fine spun specious veil : 

{Such Avriters, and such readers, oavc the gu.-'t 
And relish of their pleasures all to lu^t. 

But tho muse, eagle-pinion VI, has in vicAV 
A quarry more important still than you ; 

DowOf down the Avind she swims, and sails aAvay, 
Now stoops upon it, and Roav grasps the prey. 

Petronius 1 all the muses weep for tlicc ; 

Bat every tear shall scald tliy memory : 

The graces too, while Virtue at their shrine 
liay bleeding under tbat soft band of tliino, 
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Felt cnrh a mortal stab in her own breast^ 
AbliorrM tbft saerifico, ami cursed tlio priest. 

'J'hoii polish’d and lii;;h-rinish’d foo to truth, 
CJrajbeard corrupter of our lisluniii" youth, 

To purge and skim away the filth of vice, 

That so retired it might the more entice, 

Then pour it on the morals of Ihy sou, 

'fo taint Ids heart was worthy of thine own 1 
Now, whihi the poison all high life pervades, 
W'rite, if thou canst, one letter from the shades, 
One, ainl one only, charged with deep regret, 

'I’hat thy worse ]Kirt, thy principles, live yet ( 

()ne s.id e)dstlot]ien(!e may cure mankind 
Of the plague spread by bundles left behind. 

’'fis granted .and no plainer truth appears 
Our most important arc our earliest years ; 

Tlie mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 

And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clue 
That li'Iiieation give-s her, false or true. 

I’lants iMiso<l with temlerne-'S are seldom strong; 

]M. Ill's coltish liisposition asks the thong; 

And without disieipline the favourite child, 

Like a neglected forester, runs wild. 

Jhit we, as if good qualities ■would grow 
Spontaneous, take but little pains to sow' ; 

We give some Latin, and a smatcb of (ireel, ; 
Teach him to fence and figure twice a wei-k ; 

And having done, “we think, the best we can, 

PraiftC his proficiency, and dub him man. 

From school to Cam or Isis, and thence home ; 
And thence with all convenient speed to Home, 
With reverend tutor, clad in habit lay, 

To tease fur cash, and quarrel with all day ; 

With memorandum book for every town. 

And every jiost, and w'here the chaise broke dov. n. 
Hi-« stock, a few French phrases got by heart, 

W ith much to learn, but nothing to impart. 
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The youtls. ohodicnt to his sire’s commands, 

Sets off a wanderer into foreign lands. 

Surprised at all they inent, the f;o.slini; pair, 

With awkward irait, stretch’d neck, and silly starOi 
Discover huse cathedrals built with .•'t»)ne, 

And steeples towerinpf hicfli much like our own; 
Ihit show ]ieculiar light by many a grin 
At popish ju'iiclices observed within. 

Ere long some bowing, smirking, smart ahhd 
I’emarka two loiterers that have lost their way; 
And, being always ]irimed with polilessc 
For men of their aiipearanee and addn-ss, 

With much compassion iiiiderfakes the ta^^k 
To tell them more than they h.i\e wit to ask; 
Points to inscriptions wheresoe’er tin y tnud. 

Such ns, when legible, were never n-.id, 

Put being cankerM now and half worn out, 

Craze amifpiarian brains with endless doubt: 

Some le-adless hero, or sonic Cie-^ar shows-^ 
Defective only in his Roman nose ; 

Exhibits elevations, drawings, jil.ins, 

Models of Ifcreulean pots and pans ; 

And selN them medals, which, if mdther raro 
Nor ancient, will ho so preserved with caie. 

Strange the recital! from wdiat -ver c.iiiso 
Ilis great iinproveineiit and new* l^ht he draw's. 
The squire, once bashful, is shamelaccd no uioie, 
But teems with pow'crs he never felt hclorc ; 
Whether increased tnomentum, and the force 
AVith which from clime to cliniB he sjied his course 
(As axles aomctinics kindle as they go), 

Chafed him, and brought dull nature to a glow ; 

Or whether clearer skies and softer air, 

That make Italian flowers so sweet and fair, 
Freshening his lazy spirits as he ran, 

Unfolded genially, and spread the man ; 

Returning, lie proclaims, by many a grace, 

By shrugs and strange contortions of his face, 
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How much a dunce, that lias been sent to roam, 
Excels a dunce that lias been kept at homo. 

Accom]dishmcnts hare taken virtue s place, 

And wisdom falls before exterior grace ; 

slight the precious kernel of the stone, 

And toil to iiolish its rough coat alone. 

A just deportment, inanncrs grav;t‘d with ease, 
riegant phrase, and figure form'd to please. 

Are qualities that seem to comprehend 
Whatever parents, gii.irdians, schools, intend ; 
lienee an mifiirjii^h’d and a listless mind, 

'though busy, trilling; einjily, though refined; 
lienee all that interferes, and dares to clash 
With indolence, and luxury, is trash ; 

While loariiing, once the man's exclusive, pride. 
Seems verging fast towards the female side. 
Learning it.sclf, received into a mind 
I!y nature weak, or viciously inclined, 

S'-rvjjs hut to lead philosophers astray, 

Where children Vould with case iliscern the way. 
And of all art.s sagacious diipe,s in*, cut, 

To cheat themselves and gain the world's assent, 
The worst is — Scripture warp’d from its intent. 

'I'liG carriage bowls along, and nil are plcasca 
If 'fora be sober, and the wheels well greased ;* 

Lilt if the rogue be gone a cup too far, 

Lift out his linchpin, or forgot his tar, 

It suffers interruption and delay. 

And meets with hindrance in the smoothest way. 
Wlien some hypothesis absurd and vain 
Has filled with all its fumes a critic's brain, 

The text that sorts not with his darling whim, 
Though plain to others, is obscure to him. 

The will made subject to a lawless force, 

All is irregular, and out of course ; 

And Judgment drunk, and bribed to lose his way, 
Winks hard, and talks of darkness at noonday. 

A critic on the sacred book slionld bo 
Candid and learn 'd, dispassionate aind free; 

O 
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I’rpe from the wayward bias bigots foci, 

From faticy’s influence, and intemperate zeal ; 

Hut above all (or lot the wretcli rofruiii, 

Nor touch the page he cannot but profane), 

Free from the domineoring power of lust ; 

A lewd interpreter is never just. 

Ifow shall I apeak thee, or thy power address, 
Thou god of our idol itry, the Fic^s ? 

Ily thee religion, liberty, and laws. 

F.Kcrt their influence and advance their caiisn : 

Ily thee wor^n plagues than Pharaoh’s land hefi-ll, 
I)i(Vused, make Fartli the vestibule of Hell; 

'I'hou fountain, at uJiicIi drink tlie good and ; 
Thou ever bubbling spring of endless lies ; 

Like Eden’s dreavl probationary tree, 

Knowledge of good and evil is from thcc. 

No wild enlliU''ia.st ever yet could re^-t 
Till half mankind were like himself possess’d. 
Vliilosopher'', who darken and put out 
Eternal trulli by everlasting doubt ; 

Church quacks, with passions under no comnriud, 
^Vho fill the world with doctrine'^ contraban !, 
Discoverers of tiiey know not what, eonflned 
Within no bounds — the blind that lead the blind ; 
'I’o Streams of popular opinion d^awn, 

Deposit ill those sHalhnvs all their spawn. 

The wriggling fry soon All the creeks around, 
Poisoning the waters where llieir swarms abound. 
Scorn’d by the nobler tenant'^ of the flood, 
Blinnows and gudgeons gorge the unwholesome food. 
The propagated myriads spread so fast, 

E’en Lcuwenhoock Iiiiiiself would stand aghast, 
Employ’d to calculate the enormous sum, 

Ami own his crab-computing powers o’ercome. 

Is this hyperbole? The world well known. 

Your sobOT thoughts will hardly find it one. 

Fresh confidence the speculntist takes 
From every hair- brain’d proselyte he makes ; 
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Ami therefore prints; himself but half deceived, 
'rill otliers have the soothinp: tale believed, 
lienee cuminent after comment spun as fine 
As Idoated spiders draw the flimsy line. 
ileiTce the same word, that bi<ls our lusts obey, 

Is misapplied to sanctify their sway. 

If .stubborn Greek refii.se to bo his friend, 

Hebrew or Syriac ^hall be forced to bend ; 

If languageH and copies all cry, No — 

Somebody proved it centuries ago. 

Like trout pursued, the critic in deapair 
J).irl.s to tlie niiid, and finds hi.s s;ifcty there: 
Women, wlioiii eiistoin has forbid to fly 
'riie scholar’.s pitch (the scholar best knows why) 
AVilh all the simple and unlctterM poor, 

Admire his learning, and alino.st adore. 

AVhoevcr errs, the |»ric8t can ne’er be wrong, 

With siK'li fine words familiar to his tongue. 

Ye ladies ! (tor, inditferent in your cause, 

I should do.S(Tvc to forfeit all applause) 

Whatever shocks or give.s the least olTence 
To virtue, delicacy, friitli, or sense 
( fry the criterion, ’tisa faithful guide), 

Nor lia.s, nor can have, Scripture on its side. 

None but an author knows an author’s cants, 

Or Fancy’s fondnes.s for the child she bears. 
Committed once into the public arms, 

I'hc baby seems to smile with added charms. 

Like something precious ventured far from shore. 
*Tis valued for tlic danger's sake the more. 

Ho views it with complacency supreme, 

Solicits kind attention to bis dream; 

And daily, more enamour’d uf the cheat, 

Kneels, and asks Heaven to bless the dear deceit. 
ISo one, whose .story serves at least to show 
Men loved tlieir own productions long ago, 

Woo’d an unfeeling statue for bis wife. 

Nor rested till the gods had given it life. 
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If Bume mere drivellcr’Biiclc tlie sugar’d riTi, 

One that still needs his leading string and fib, 
And praise his genius, he is soon repaid 
In praise applied to the same luirt— his head ; 
For ’tis a rule that liolds for ever true, 

Grant mo discernment, and I grant it yon. 

Patient of coiitra<lietion as a child, 

Affable, humble, ditlident, and mild; 

Such was Sir Isaac, and such Hoyle and Locke j 
Your blunderer is as sturdy as a rock. 

The creature is so sure to kick and bite, 

A inulete.er's the man to set him right. 

First Appetite cnlLls him Truth's sworn foe, 
Then obstinate t^clf-will confirms him so. 

Tell him ho wanders : that his error leads 
To fatal ills; tliat, though the path he ..reiidfi 
lie flowery, and he see no cause of fear, 

Death ntid the pains of hcU attend him theie: 

In vain : the slave of arrogance ai:d pride, 
lie has iio hearing on the prudent iiiic. 

His still refuted quirks ho still repeats ; 

New raised objections with new quibbles meets ; 
Till sinking in the quicksand he defends, 
lie dies disputing, and the contest ends — 
lJut not the mischiefs ; they, still left behind, 
Like thistle-sccds, are sown by every Avind. 

Thus men go wrong with an ingenious skill ; 
Bend the straight rule to their onn crooked will 
And with a clear and shining lamp supplied. 
First put it out, then take it for a guide. 

Halting on crutches of unequal size, 

One leg by truth supported, one by lies; 

They sidle to the goal with aAvkward pace, 
Secure of nothing — hut to lose tlie race. 

Fftnlts in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally those again. 

The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
And stomp their image in each otlier’s mint ; 
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Kucli sire and dam, of an infernal race, 
and conceiving all that’s b;iso. 

None sends liis arrow to the mark in view, 
AVliose Land is feeble, or his aim untrue. 

Fuf though, ere yet the shaft is on the wing, 

Or when it first forsakes the clastic string, 

It err but little from the intended line, 

It fills at lu^t far wide of his design ; 

So lie wlu) seeks a mansion in the sky, 

Must watch Ills ])urposo with a steadfast eye; 

Tiiat prize belongs to none but the sincere, 

The least obliquity is fatal here. 

With caution taste the sweet Circean cuj); 
fTc that sips often, at last drinks it up. 

Habits arc soon a"sutiied ; but whim wo strive 
To strip them olF, ’tis being flay'd alive. 

Call’d to tlie tiMiqile of impure deliglit, 
lie tliat abstains, and he alone, does right. 

If a wish wander that way, call it home ; 
lie cannot long be safe whose wishes roam. 

But if you l»ass the threshold, you are caught; 

J)ic tlum, if power Almighty save you not. 

'J'herc hardening by degrees, till double steel’d. 
Take leave of nature's Ood, and (jod reveal’d; 
Then laugh at all you trembled at before ; 

And, joining the frcctliinkers’ brutal roar. 

Swallow the two grand nostrums tliey dispense— 
That iScripturc lies, and blasphemy is sense. 

If clemency revolted by abuse 
Be damimblc, then damn’d without excuse. 

Some dream that they can silence, when they will, 
The storm of passion, and say, Peace, be still : 

But, Tims far and no farther,” when adfdrcbs’d 
To the wild wave, or wilder human breast, 

Implies authority that never can, 

Tliat never ought to be the lot of man. 

But, muse, forbear ; long flights forebode a fall ; 
Strike on the deep-toned chord the sum of all. 
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Hear the just law — the judgment of the sides 
IJo that hates truth shall be the dupe of lies; 
And lie that will he cheated to the la..tf 
Delusions strong as hell sliall bind him fast. 
Dut if the wanderer his ini>rakc dibceni, 

Judge his own ways, and sigli for a retiirn, 
licwildcr’d once, must he bewail his loss 
For ever and for ever? Ko— the cross 1 
There and there only (though the deist rave^ 
And atheist, if Karth bear so base, a slave } ; 
There and there only is the power to save. 
There no dclu.sive hope invites despair; 

No mockery meets you, no deception there. 
The spells and charms, that blinded )on before y 
All vanish there, and fascinate no more. 

1 am no preacher, let this hint siiiKcc-- 
The cross once seen is death to every vic(' ; 

Else ho that hnng there snifHrM all his pain, 
Bled, groan’d, and agonized, and died iu vaiii. 
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Pen «;\ntur tnitinA. Kdit. i.m. ii. ep 1. 

BIan on tlie dubious waves of error tossM, 

Ills ship half f(>undor*d) and his coinp:i;»s lost, 
Secs, f\ir as hiiiuan optica may commaud, 

A bleeping fog, and fancies it dry land ; 

JSiircads all his canvass, every sinew plies; 

I'aiits for it, anus at it, enters it, and diesl 
Then iarcwcll all self-satisfying srheincs, 

11 is well built sYstenis, philosophic dreams; 
Deceitful views of future bliss, farewell ! 
lie reads his sentence at the flames of Hell* 

Hard lot of man —to toil for the reward 
Of virtue and yet lose it 1 W herelbre hard ? — 

He that would win the race must guide his Jior^e 
Obedient to the customs of the course ; 

Klsc, though uiieipiaird to the goal he flics, 

A meaner than himself shall gain the izo. 

CJiMcc leads the right way ; if you choose the wrong, 
Take it and jierish ; but restrain your tongue; 
Ciiarge not, with ii^ht sutlieient and left free. 

Your wilful suicide on God's decree. 

Oh how unlike the complex works of man 
Heaven's easy, artless, unencumber’d plant 
No meretricious graces to beguile. 

No clustering ornaments to clog the ])ilc ; 

From ostentation as from weakness, free, 

It stands like the cerulean arch we sec, 

Majestic in its own simplicity. 

Inscribed above the portal, from afar 
Conspicuous as the briglitncss of a star, 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul-quickening wurds-BKLiEYE and live. 
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Too manjf shock’d at what should charm them Tnost, 
Despise the plain direction, and arc lust. 

Heaven on such terms, (they cry with proud disdain) 
Incredible, iinpossiblc, and vain! — 

Keb(d, because ’tis easy to obey ; 

And sconi, f(»r its own sake, tiie gracious way. 
These are the sober, in whose cooler brains 
Some thought of immortality remains; 

The rest too busy or too gay to wait 
On the sad theme, their everlasting .state, 

Sport for a day, and perish in a niglit ; 

The foam u]inii the waters not so light. 

Who judged the riiarisec? What odious eauso 
Exposed him to tlie vengeance of the laws? 

Had he seduced a virgin, wrong’d a friend, 

Or stabb’d a man to servo some private end? 

"Was blasphemy his sin? Or did he stjny 
From the strict duties of the sacred day? 

Sit long and late at the carousing board? 

(Such were the sins w'ith which ho charged hi** Lord ) 
No — the man's iiioraI.s were exact, what then ? 
*’lVas liis ambition to bo seen of men ; 

His virtues were bis pride; and that one vice 
Made all his virtues gcw'gaws of no price ; 

Ho w'orc them as fine trappings for a »how', 

A praying, synagogue-frequenting beau. 

The seir-applaiuling bird, tbe peacock, see— 
Mark what a sumptuous pharisee is be ! 

Meridian sunbeams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glt>rios, azure, green, ancl gold : 

He treads as if. some solemn iiiUMc near, 

His measured step -were govern’d by his ear; 

And seems to say— Ye meaner fowl, give place, 

I am all splendour, dignity, and grace ! 

Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes. 
Though he too has a glory in his plumes. 

He, Christianlikc, retreats w'ith modest mirn 
To'the close copse, or far sequester'd green. 

And shines without desiring to be seen. 
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The pica of works, as arrogant anil vain, 

Heiivi'ii turns from abhorrence and disdain; 
Not more aflronted by avow’d neglect, 

Tliiiii ]>y the more dissembler ’s feign’d respect. 
\Vhat is all righteousness that men devise? 

“NV hat— but a sordid bargain for the skies? 
lint Chri.st as soon would abdicate his own, 

As stoop from heaven to sell the proud a throne. 

His dwelling a recess in some rude rock; 

Book, beads, and maple dish, his meagre slock; 

In shirt of hair and weeds of canv.'iss dress'd, 

Liirt with a ludl rope that the pope has bles^’d; 
Adust with stripes told out for every crime. 

And sore tormented long hefoce his time ; 

11 is prayer preferr'd to saints that cannot aid; 
llis praise postponed, and never to be paid , 

See the sage hermit, by mankind admired, 
ith all tliat bigotry adopts ins])ired. 

Wearing out life in his religious whim, 

TilJ his religious whimsy W’cars out him. 

His work*;, his abstinun'';e, his zcjil allow'd, 

You think him humble — (iod accounts him proud. 
High ill demand, though lowly in pretence. 

Of all his conduct this tlie genuine sch'^e — 

My penitential stripes, my streaming blond, 

Have purchased heaven, and prove my title goo((. 

Turn eastw’ard now, and Taney shall apply 
To your weak sight her telescopic eye. 

The bramin kindles ou his own bare head 
The sacred lire, self-torturing his tiade.1 
llis voluntary pains, severe and long. 

Would give a bai barons air to llrilisli song; 

No grand iiiqui.sitor could worse invent, 

Thau he contrives to sulTer well content. 

Which is the saintlier worthy of the tw'O? 

Past all dispute, yon anchorite, say you. 

Your sentence and mine differ. What’s a name ? 

1 say the brainiii has the fairer claim. 
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If sufferings, scripture no where recommends^ 
Devised by self to answer selfish ends, 

Give saintship, then all Europe must agree 
Ten starveling hermits suffer less than he. 

The truth is (if the truth may suit your car,. 
And prejudice Imve left a passage clear) 

Pride has attain’d its most luxuriant growth, 

And poison'd every virtue in them both. 

Pride may be pamper’d while the flesh grows lean 
Humility may clothe an English dean ; 

Tliat grace was Cowper’s — his, confess’d by all— 
Though placed in golden Durham’s second stall. 
Not all the plenty of a bishop’s hoard. 

His palace, and his lacqueys, and “ My Lord,” 
More nourish pride, that uoiidcscending vice, 
Than abstinence, and beggary, and lice; 

It thrives in misery, and abundant grows: 

In misery fools upon themselves impose. 

Utit why before us prutestants pro(hu:0 
An Indian mystic, ora French recluse? 

Their sin is plain ; but what have we to fear, 
Hcform’d and well instructed ? You shall hear. 

Ton ancient prude, whose wither’d featm cs show 
She might be young some forty years ago, 

Her elbows pinion’d close upon her liips, 

Her head erect, her fan upon her lips. 

Her eyebrows arch’d, her eyes both gone astray 
Td watch yon amorous couple in their play, 

With bony and unkerchierd neck defies 
Tlio rude incleinciicy of wintry skies. 

And sails with Isppet head and mincing airs 
Duly at clink of bell to morning prayers. 

To thrift and parsimony much inclined. 

She yet allows herself that boy behind ; 

,Tbd shivering urchin, bending as he goes, 

With slipshod heels, and dewdrop at his nose, 

His predecessor s coat advanced to wear, 

Which future pages yet are doom’d to share, 
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Cnrrlos hor Bible tuck’d beneath his arm, 

And hides his hands to keep his finj^ers warm. 

IShc, half nn nn^el in her own account, 

Doubts not hereat^oi* with the saints to mount, 
Tifough not a grace appears on strictest search, 
But that she fasts, and, item, goes to church. 
Conscious of ago, slic recollects her youth. 

Ami tells, not always with an eye to truth, 

Who spanu'd her waist, and wlio, where’er ho eamCj 
Scrawl’d upon glass 3IihS Bridget’s lovelvname; 
Who stole her slipper, till’d it with toka^’ 

Ami drank the little humper every day. 

Of temper as eiivenoin’d as an ns]). 

Censorious, ami her every word a wasp ; 

Xu fuitliful memory she records the ci'iincs 
Or real, or fictitious, of the times ; 

Laughs at the re])Utations she has torn, 

And holds them dangling at arm’s length in scorn 
Such are the fruits of sauctimoniQjOS pride, 

Of malice fed while flesh is mort)ficdi^^'’'s.^fj^? 

Take, Madam, the reward of all you^^jpfa^s, 
Where hennits and where bramins meet with theirs; 
Your portion is with them. — Nay, never frown, 
But, if you please, some fathoms lower down. 

Artibt, attend — your brushes and your paints 
Produce, them — take a chair — now draw a saint. 

Oh sorrowful and sad I the streaming tears 
Channel her cheeks — a Niobc appears I 
Is this a saint ? Throw' tints and nil aw'ay — 

True piety is cheerful as the day. 

Will weep indeed and heave a pitying groan , 

Fur other’s woes, but smiles upon her own. 

What purpose lias the King of saints in view ? 
Why falls the gospel like a gracious dew ? 

To call up plenty from the teeming earth, 

Or curse the desert with a tenfold dearth ? 

Is it that Adam’s ofifapring may be saved 
From servile fear, or be the more euslavcd? 
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To loose tbe Hnlis that gaird mnnklnd before, 

Or bind .them faster on, and add more? 

The freeborn Cbristiaii has no oliains to pruvn. 

Or, if a chain, tlio golden one of Love : 

Ko fear attends to quench his glow ing fires, ‘ 
What fear he feels his gratitude inspires. 

Shall he, for siudi deliverance freely w roughf, 
Kccoinpcnsc ill ? lie trembles at the thought’ 

His master's interest and his own conihiiied 
Prompt every movement of his heart and mind 
Thought, Avord, and deed, his liberty evince, ‘ 

His freedom is the freedom of a prince. 

Man's obligations iniinito, of course 
His life should prove that he perceives their force; 
His utmost he can render is hut small — 

The principle and motive all in all. 

You have two servants — I'om, an arch, sly rogue, 
From top to toe the Ueta iioav in vogue, 

Genteel in figure, easy in adilross, 

Moves without noise, and swift ns an expnsfi, 
Keports a message with a pleasing grace, 

Fxpert in all the duties of his place ; 

Say, on Avhat hinge does his obedience move? 

Has he a w'orld of gratitude and love? 

Ko, not a spark— 'tis all mere shai’iier's jday ; 

Ho likes your house, your ]ioiiseniaid,and your pay; 
Iteduce his Avages, or get rid of her, 

Tom quits you, with— Your most obedient, Sir. 

The dinner served, Charles takes his usual stand, 
'Watches your eye, antiei(iatcs command ; 

Sighs if perhaps your apjietite should fail ; 

And if he but suspects a froAvn, turns pale ; 
Consults all day your interest and your case, 
Kichjlgr rewarded if he can hut please ; 

A^, proud to make his firm attachment known, 

9^ sate your life would nobly rLk his own. 

Now which stands liighestin your serious thought? 
Cto'lcs, without doubt, say you— aud so he ought, 
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One act, that from a thankful heart proceeds, 
Excels ten thousand mercenary deeds. 

Thus heaven ap])roycs as honest and sincere 
The work of ffeneroua love .*in/l lilial fear ; 

Bfit with averted eyes the omniscient Judge 
Scorns the base hireling, and the slavish drudge. 

Where dwell these matchless 5.aiuts? old Curio 
E’en at your side, Sir, and before yniir eyes, [erica. 

I lie favour'd few — the enthusiasts you despise, 
^nd pleased at heart because on holy ground 
Sometimes a canting hypocrite is found, 

Iteproach a people with his single fall, 

^iid cast his filthy raiment at them all. 

Attend ! an apt similitude shall show 
Whence springs the conduct that oflTerids you po, 
25cc where it smokes along the sounding plain, 
Blown all aslant, a driving, dashing rain, 
real upon peal rcdonbliiig all around, 

Shakes it again and faster to the ground ; 

Now tlahliiiig wide, now glancing as in play, 

Swift beyond thought the lightnings dart away. 

Kre yet it came the traveller urged liis steed, 

And hurried, but with unsueees-iful speed; 

Now' drench'd throughout, and hopeless of his case, 
}Io drops the rein, and leaves him to his pace, 
Suppose, uiilook'd for in a scene so rude. 

Long hid by interposing hill or wood, 

Some mansion, neat and elegantly dre.ss'd, 

By some kind hospitable heart possess'd, 

Offer him warmth, security, and rest ; 

Think with w'hat pleasure, safe and at his case, 
lie hears the tempest howling in the trees; 

What glowing thanks his lips and heart employ, 
While danger pass’d is turn'd to present joy. 

So faros it with the sinner, when he feels 
A grov/ing dread of vengeance at his heels: 

II is conscience, like a glassy lake before. 

Lash'd into foaming waves begins to roar; 
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The law grown clamorous, though silent long. 
Arraigns him, cliarges him witli every wrong— 
Asserts the rights of his offended Lord, 

And defitli or restitution is the word : 

The last impossible, he hears the first, 

And, having well deserved, expects the worst. 
Then welcome refuge, and a peaceful home; 

Oh for a shelter from the wrath to come I 
Crush me, yc rocks; ye falling mountains, hide. 
Or hury me in ocean's angry tide. — 

The scrutiny of thoso albsccing eyes 
I dare not — Anti you need not, Clod replies; 

The remedy you want I freely give; 

The book shall teach you — reatl. btilieve and live I 
•I'is done — the raging storm is heard no more, 
Mercy receives him on her pcaeefiil shore; 

And Justice, guardian of the dread eommand. 
Drops the red vengeance from his willing hand, 

A soul redeem'd demands a life of praise ; 

Hence the complexion of his future da} s, 

]1giicg a demeanour holy and unspeck’d, 

And the woild’s hatred, as its sure effect. 

Some lead a life unblamable and just. 

Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust: 

They never sin— or if (as all offend) 

Some trivial slips their daily walk attend, 

The poor arc near at band, the charge is small, 

A slight gratuity atones for all. 

For though the pope has lost his interest here. 
And pardons arc not sold as once they were, 

No papist more desirous to compound, 

Than some grave sinners upon English ground. 
That plea refuted, other quirks they seek — 

Mercy is inffniic, and man is weak; 

The future shall obliterate the past. 

And heaven no doubt, shall be their home at last. 
Oome then — a still, small whisper in y ur ear- 
has no hope who never had a fear ; 
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Anri ho that never tioubted of bis state, 

III* uijiy perhaps— perhaps he may — too late. 

The path to bliss abouTids with many a snare ; 
Leaniiiij;; is one, and wit, liowover rare. 
The'Frcncliman, first in literary fame, 
piciition him if you please. Voltaire ? — The same.) 
With spirit, frenius, eloquence, supplied, 

Lived Ion", wrote miieh, hiush'd heartily, and died; 
Tlie Seripture v.rs liis jest book, wlicnee lie drew 
lion mots to pall the Christian and the Jew; 

An infidel in lu alth, but what when sick ? 

Oh — then a text would toneh him at the quick ; 
View him at Paris in his last career, 

PniTOundinp thronirs the denilpod revere. 

Exalted on hia pedestal of j»ride, 

And fumed with frankincense on every side, 

Ilo b«‘ps their flattery with his latest breath. 

And, sinotherM iirt at last, is praised to death. 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
IMhnv and bobbins all her little store, 

Content thouph mean, ami cheerful if not pay, 
Shufllinp her threaiK about the livelonp day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at iiipht 
Lies down secure, her heait and pocket lipht. 

She, for her liumhle s])licre by nature fit. 

Has little understanding and no wit, 
deceives no praise; but, though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent) she renders mue.li ; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Ilihlo true — 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 

And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant I 0 unhaiqiy bard ! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward; 

He praised perhaps for apes yet to come, 

S^he never heard of half a mile from home ; 

He lo‘it in errors his va'n lieart prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of Lers. 
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Not many rich, noble, or profound 
In science, win one incli of heavenly ground. 

And is it not a mortifying thought 
The poor Blioiild gain it, and the rich should not? 
No — the voluptuaries, who ne’er forget 
One pleasure lost, lose heaven without regret; 
llegret wouhl ron*ie tlietn, and give birtli to prayer; 
Prayer would add faith, and faith would fix tliein 
Not tliat tlio Fi'rmer of us all, in this, [tiiere. 
Or aught ho does, is govern’d by caprice ; 

The supposition is replete with sin. 

And bears tlic brand <»f bla'«plieiny burnt in. 

Not so — the silver trumpet’s heavenly rail 
Hounds for the. poor, but sounds alike fur all : 

Kings arc invited, and would kings obey, 

No slaves on earth more welcome were than tiny: 
But royalty, nobility, and slate, 

Arc such a dead preponderating weight, . 

That endless bliss (how strang^ tjae’er It seem] 

In counterpoise, flies up and kieksjho beam. 

’Tis open, and ye cannot enter — why? 
neeause ye will not, Conyers would reply— 

And be says mucli that many may dispute, 

And cavil at with ease, but none refute. 

O bless’d ciTect of penury and want ; 

TJic seed, sown there, how vigorous ra the plant I 
No soil like poverty for growth divine, 

As leanest land supplies thqltlefiest wine. 

Earth gives too little, bread, 

To nourish pride, oa tmSne weakest head ; 


To them tl)e sonndi^jarg|)ii^f the schools 
Seems what for fools : 

The light tfiejraHs^HKlDdled firom above, 
^"ows^iem tfieriAtjRft way to life and love: 
Bjj^ers to the controversial field, 
IjSits, always foil^, yet scajrn to yield, 
w'eheck’d by'whanRiM||Bgg^ wise, 
forward, and p^ai$|r^i^ze. 
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Envy, ye ffrcat, the dull unictter’d small ; 

Yo have much cause for envy — but not all. 

We boast some rich ones Avhom the gospel sways, 
And one who wears a coronet and prays ; 

Lik<; gleanings of an olive-tree they show. 

Here and there one upon the topmost bough. 

How readily upon the gospel plan, 

That question has its answer — Wliat is man ? 
Sinful and wcak^ in every sense a wretch ; 

An instrument, whose chords upon the stretch, . 
And strain’d to the last screw that ho can bear, 
Yield only discord in his Maker’s ear: 

Once the blest residence of truth divine, 

Olorious as Solyma’s interior shrine, 

Where, in his own oracular abode, 

Dwelt visibly the light-creating God ; 

But made long since, like Babylon of old, 

A den of mischiefs never to be told : 

And she once mistress of the realms around, 

Now scatter'd w ide and no where to be found, 

As soon shall rise and roascend tbc throne, 

By native power and energy her own, 

As nature, at her own peculiar cost, 

Bestore to maU the glories he has lost. 

Go — bid the winter cease to chill the year, 

Bcplace the wandering comet in h^s sphere, 

Then boast (hut wait for that unhoped for hour) 
The self-restoring arm of human power. 

But what is man in his own {iroud esteem? 

Hear him — himself the poet and the theme: 

A monarch clothed wdth majesty and awe, 

His mind his kingdom, and his will his law ; 

Grace in his mien, and glory in his eyes, 

Supreme on earth, and worthy of the skies. 
Strength in his heart, dominion in his nod. 

And, thunderbolts excepted, quite a God! 

So sings he, charm'd with his own mind and form. 
The song magnificent — the theme a worm! 
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Himself so much the soTirco of his dcligT.t, 

His Maker has no beauty in his sight. 

See where he sits, contemplative and flxM, 
Pleasure and wonder in his features mix'd, 

Ilis passions tamed and all at his control, 

TIow perfect the coinposuro of his soul ; 
Complacency has breathed a gentle gale 
O'er all his thoughts, and swcll’d his easy sail : 
Ills books well trimni'd, and in the gayest style, 
Like regimetal coxcombs rank and hie, 

Adorn his intellects as well as sliclvcs, 

And teach him notions splendid as thcinsolvrs; 
The Bible only stands neglected there, 

Tliougli that of all most w'orthy of his care ; 

And, like an infant tronblcsome awake, 

Is left to sleep for peace and quiet sake. 

What shall the man deserve of humankiisd, 
Whoso happy skill and industry combined 
Shall prove (what argument could never -j-ei) 

The Bible an imposture and a cheat? 

The praises of tlie libertine profess'd, 

The worst of men. and curses of the best. 

Where should the living, weeping o’er his woes ; 
'L'ho dying, trembling at the awful close; 

Where the betray’d, forsaken, and oppress’d. 

The thousands whom the woild forbids to rest, 
Where should they find (those comforts at an end 
The Scripture yields,) or hope to find, a friend 'r 
Sorrow might muse herself to madness then, 

And, seeking exile from the sight of men, 

Bury herself in solitude profound, 

fjrow frantic with her pmigs, and bite the ground. 

Thus often Unbelief, grown sick of life, 

Flies to the tempting pool, or felon knife. 

'I’lie jury meet, the coroner is short, 

And lunacy the verdict of the court. 

Reverse the sentence let the truth he known, 

Such lunacy is ignoranoc alone; 
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Tl:oy kfiRw not, what some bishops may not know, 
That Scripture is the only cure of woo; 

'I’hat field of promise, how it flings abroad 
Its odour oVr the Christian*s thorny road! 

The «ou1, reposing on assured relief, 

Feels herself happy amidst all her grief, 

Forgets her labour os she toils along, 

Weeps tears of joy, and bursts into a song. 

Hut the same word, that, like the polish’d share, 
rioughs iij) the roots of a believer's care. 

Kills too tho flowery weeds, where’er they grow. 
That bind the sinner’s Bacchanalian brow. 

Ob, that unwelcome voice of heavenly love, 

S?a(l messenger of mercy from above I 
Jlow does it grate upon bis thankless car. 
Crippling his pleasures with the cramp of fear! 

His will and judgment at continual strife, 

That civil war emhitters all his life; 

In vain he points his powers against the skies. 

In vain he closes or averts his eyes, 

’i’riith will intrude — she bids him yet beware; 

And shakes the sceptic in the scorner’s chair. 
Though various foes against tho I'ruth combine, 
Fride above all opposes her design ; 

]*ridc, of a growth superior to the rest, 

The subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest. 

Swells at the thought, and, kindling into rage, 
Would hiss the cherub Mercy from the stage. 

And is the soul indeed so lost? — she cries. 

Fallen from her glory, and too weak to rise? 
Torpid and dull, beneath a frozen zone. 

Has she no spark that may be deem’d her own? 
Grant her indebted to what zealots call 
Grace undeserved, yet surely not for alll 
Some beams of rectitude she yet displays, 

8ome love of virtue, and some power to praise; 

Can lift herself above corporeal things. 

And, soaring on her own unborrow’d wings, 
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Possess herself of all that’s good or true, 

Assert the skies, and vindicate her due. 

Past indiscretion is a venial criuio, 

And if tho youth, unincllow'd yet by time, 

Bore on his branch, luxuriant then and rude, • 
Fruits of a blighted size, austere and crude, 
Maturer years shall hapjiicr stores producc'i 
And meliorate the well concocted juice. 

Then, conscious of her meritorious zeal. 

To Justice she may make her bold appeal. 

And leave to Morey, with a tranquil miiul, 

The worthless and unfruitful of mankind. 

Hear then how mercy, slighted and defied, 
lietorts the affront against the crown of pride. 

Perish tho virtue, as it ought, abhorr'd. 

And the fool with it, who insults his Lord. 

The atonement a Kcdeeiner’s lovo has wrought 
Is not tor you— the righteous need it not. 
iSoest thou yon harlot, wooing all she meets. 

The worii>out nuisance of the public streets. 
Herself from iiiorn to night, from night to morn, 
Her own abhorrence, and as much your scorn . 
The gi-acious shower, unlimited and free, 

Shall fall oh her, W’hen Heaven denies it thee. 

Of all that wisdom dictates this tho drift, 

That man is dead in sin, and life, a gift. 

Is virtue then, unless of Christian grov. t h, 

Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or both? 

Ten thousand sages lost in endless woe, 

For Ignorance of what they could not know ? 

That speech betrays at once b bigot’s tongue. 
Charge not a God with such outrageous wrong. 
l*ruly, not I — the partial light men have, 

My creed persuades mo, well employ’d, may save; 
While he that scorns the noonday beam, perverbo, 
Shall find the blessing unimproved a curse. 

Let heathen worthies whose exalted mind 
Left sensually and dross behind, 
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Possess for me their undisputed lot, 

And take uneiiviod the reward they sought. 

Put still in virtue of a Saviour’s pica, 

Mot blind by choice, but destined not to see. 

Thair fortitude and wisdom were a flame: 

Celestial, though they know not u lienee it came, 

] 'crived from the same source of light and grace, 
'i'iint guides the Christian in his swifter race; 

'I'lieir judge was conscience, and her rule their law. 
'J'hat rule pursued with reverence and with awe. 
Led them, however faltering, faint, and slow, 

From what they knew to what tlu'y wish’d to know. 
Pint let not him that shares a hrightiTday 
’rradnee the s]dcndour of a noontide ray, 

1‘refer the twilight of a darker time, 

And deem his base stupidity no crime; 

The wretch, who slights the bounty of the skies, 
And sinks, while favour'd with the means to rise, 
Shall And thorn rated at their full amount. 

The good lie scorn’d all carried to account. 

Mar-slialing all his terrors as he came. 

Thunder, and earthquake, and duvouiiiig flame, 
I'roin Sinai’s top Jehovah gave the law. 

Life for obedience, death for every flaw. 

>Vlicii the great Sovereign would his will express, 
He gives a perfect rule, what can he less? 

And guards it with a sanction as severe 
As vengeance can inflict, or sinners fear : 

Else his own glorious rights he would ilisclnim. 

And man might safely trifle with his name, 
lie bids him glow with unremitting love 
To all on Earth, and to himself above ; 

Condemns the injurious deed, tlie slanderous tongue 
The thought that meditates a brother’s wrong: 
llrings not alone the more conspicuous part, 

11 is conduct, to the test, but tries his heart 
Hark! universal nature shook and groan’d, 

Twas the last trumpet — see the Judge enthroned f 
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l!ouse all your courage at your utmost uccil, 

Now summon every virtue, stand and plead. 

What I silent? Is your boasting heard no nmre V 
That self-renouncing wisdom, learn ’d before. 

Had shed immortal glories on your brow, . 
That all your virtues cannot purchase now. 

All joy to the believer! He can speak — 
Trembling yet hapi)y, confident yet meek. 

Since tlie dear hour that brought me to thy font, 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 

I never trusted in an arm but thino, 

Nor hoped, hut in thy righteousness divine: 

IMy prayers and aims, imperfect and defiled. 

Were hilt the feeble efforts of a child ; 

Howe’er perform’d, it was their brightest part, 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart : 
Cleansed in thino own all purifying bh»od, 

Forgive Ibcir evil, and accept their good ; 

1 cast them at thy feet — my only plea 
Is what it was, dependence upon thee : 

While struggling in the vale of tears below, 

That never fail’d, nor shall it fail me now. 

Angelic gratnlations rend the skies, 

Pride falls unpitied, never more to rise, 

HumUity if) crown’d, and Faith receives the pri/.i\ 
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EXPOSTULATION. 

Tantanp, tnm paticns, nullo ceilainiiic toll! 

Ilona bincii/ ' viko. 

M’ II Y weeps the muse for Kn^laiul ? What nppeai> 
In England's case to move the muse to tears? 
From side to side of Iior delightful isle 
Is she not clothed with a perpetual smile? 

Can Nature add a charm, or Art confer 
A new found luxiiiy, not seen in her? 

AVhere under Heaven is pleasure more pursued, 

Or where does cold reflection less intrude ? 

Her fields a rich expanse of wavy corn, 

Pour’d out from Plenty’s overflowing horn ; 
Amhrosial gardens, in which art supplies 
The fervour and the force of Indian skies; 

Her peaceful shores, where busy Commerce waits 
To pour his golden tide through all her gates; 
‘Whom fiery suns, that scorch the ru^Bet spice 
Of eastern groves, and oceans floor’d with ice 
Forbid in vain to push his daring w'ay 
To darker climes, or climes of brighter day ; 

Whom the winds waft where’er the billows roll, 
From the World’s girdle to the frozen pole ; 

The chariots bounding in her wheehw'om streets. 
Her vaults below, where every vintage meets ; 

Her theatres, her revels, and her sports ; 

The scenes to which not youth alone resorts, 

But age, in spite of weakness and of pain, 

SStill haunts in hope to dream of youth again ; ' 

All speak her happy : let the muse look round 
From East to West, no sorrow can he found ; 

Or only what, in cottages confined, 

Sighs unregarded to the passing wind. 
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Tlien wlicreforc weep for England? What appeare 
In England’s case to move the muse to tears ? 

Tlie prophet wept for Israel ; wish’d his eyes 
Were fountains fed with infinito supplies ; 

Tor Israel dealt in robbery and wrong ; 

There were the scorner’sand the slanderer’s tongue: 
Oaths, used as playthings or convenient tools, 

As interest bias’d knaves, or fashion fools; 
Adultery, neighing at his neighbour’s door; 
Oppression, labouring hard to grind the poor ; 

The partial balance and deceitful weight ; 

The treacherous smile, a mask for secret hate; 
Hypocrisy, formality in prayer. 

And the dull service of the lip were there. 

Ibir women, insolent and self caress’d, 

Ey Vanity’s unwearied finger dress’d, 

Forgot the blush that virgin fears impart 
To modest cheeks, and borrow’d one from art ; 
Were just such trifles, without worth or use, 

As silly pride and idleness produce ; 

Curl’d, scented, furbelow ’d, and flounced around. 
With feet too delicate to touch the ground, 

They stretch’d the neck, and roll’d the wanton eye, 
And sigh’d for cvciy fool that flutter’d by. 

lie saw his people slaves to every lust, 

Lewd, avaricious, arrogant, unjust; 

He heard the wheels of an avenging Qod 
Groan heavily along the distant road ; 

Saw Babylon set wide her two-leaved brass 
To let the military deluge pa^s ; 

Jerusalem a j rey, her glory soil’d, 

Her princes captive, and her treasures sppiTd ; 
Wept till all Israel lieard his bitter cry, 

St&mp’d with his foot, and smote upon his thigh ; 
But wept, and stamp’d, and smote his thigh in vaiji, 
Pleasure is deaf when told of future pain, 
And'sounds prophetic are too rough to suit 
£$n long accustom’d to the plcasiug lute : 
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Tlicy BcomVl liia inspiration and his theme, 
Vronounced him frantic, and his fears a dream ; 
AYitli 8clf-indiil#st*nc© wing’d the fleeting hours. 
Till the foe found them, and down fell the towers. 

Ldng.tiine Assyria bound them in licr chain, 
Till penitence had purged the public stain, 

And Cyrus, with relenting pity moved, 

Ileturn’d them happy to the land they loved: 
There, proof ngjriust prosperity, aw'hile 
1'liey stood the test of her ensnaring smile, 

And had the grace in scenes of iwiace to show 
'I'lie virtue they had IcamM in scenes of woe. 

Ihit man is frail, and can but ill sustain 
A long immunity from grief and pain ; 

And after all the joys that Plenty leads, 

With tiptoe step Vice silently succeeds. 

When lie that ruled tliem with a shepherd’s rod, 
In form a man, in dignity a God, 

('amc, not expected in that humble guise, 

'i’o sift and search them with unerring eyes, 
lie found, conceard bcncatb a fair outsitic, 

The filth of rottenness and worm ofprijle ; 

I’licir piety a system of deceit. 

Scripture employ’d to sanctify tlie cheat ; 

The pharisee the dupe of his own art, 

Self-idolized, and yet a knave at heart. 

When nations are to perish in their sins, 

*Tis in the church the leprosy begins ; 

The priest, wliose office is, with zeal sinccro, 

To watch the fountain and preserve it clear, 
Carelessly nods and sleeps upon the brink, 

W'hile others poison vrhat the flock must drink; 

Or, waking at the call of lust alone, 

Infuses lies and errors of his owm : 

His unsuspecting sheep believe it pare ; 

And, tainted by the very means of cure, 

Catch from each other a contagious spoti 
The fhul forerunner of a general rot. 
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Then Truth is hush’d, that llere&y may preach ; 
And all is trash that reason cannot reach ; 

Then God’s own image on the soul impress’d 
llecomes a mockery and a standing jest ; 

And faith, the root whence only can ui iao 
The graces of a life tliat wins the skies, 

Loses at once all value and esteem 
Pronounced by graybeards a pernicious dream : 
Then Ceremony leads her bigots forth 
Prepared to fight fur shadows of no worth ; 

While truths, on which eternal things depend. 
Find not, or liurdly find, a single friend : 

As soldiers watch the signal of command, 

’riiey learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand ; 
Happy to fill religion’s vacant place 
With hollow form, and gesture, ami grimace. 

Such, when the teacher of his churcli >mis there. 
People and priest, the sons of Israel were \ 

Stiff in the letter, lax in the cleaign 
And import, of their oracles divine ; 

Their learning legendary, false, absurd, 

And yet exulted above God’s own word ; 

They drew a curse from an intended good, 

Puff’d up with gifts they never understood. 

He judged them with as terrible a frown. 

As if nut love, but wrath, bad brought him down : 
Yet he >vas gentle as soft summer airs, 

Had grace for others’ sins, but none for theirs ; 
Through all lie spoke a noble plainness ran — 
Khetoric is artifice, the work of man ; 

And tricks and turns, that fancy may devise. 

Are far too mean for Him that rules the skies. 

The astonish’d vulgar trembled while he tore 
The mask from faces never seen before ; 
lie stripp’d the imjiostors in the noonday sun, 
Show’d that they follow’d all they seem’d to slum ; 
Their prayers made public, their excesses keiit 
As private as the diambers where they slept ; 
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The temple ami its holy rites profaned 
liy mummeries He that dwelt in it disdain'd : 

I plifted hands, that at convenient times 
('t)uld act extortion and the worst of crimes, 
\Va£>lrVl with a neatness scrupulously iiico, 

And free from every taint but that of vice. 

J ud^ment, however tardy, mends her pace 
When obstinacy once lias conquer’d grace. 

They saw distenquir heard, and life restored, 

In answer to the fiat of his word ; 

Confchs'd the wonder, and with daring tongue 
lllasphemed the authority from wdiich it s\ining. 
They knew, by sure prognostics seen on bigii, 

TIic future tone and temper of the sky ; 

Jhit, grave dissemblers! could not understand 
'J'hat bin let loose 8]ieaks punishment at hand. 

Ask now of liistory’s authentic page, 

And call up evidence from every age; 
l>isplay with busy and laborious band 
The blessings of the most indebted land ; 

Wiiat natioirnill you find, wliobc annuls prove 
So ridi an interest in Almighty love? 

Where dwell they now, where dwelt in ancient day 
A i)eople planted, water'd, blest as they ? 

Let Egypt's plagues and Canaan's woes proclaim 
The favours pour’d upon the Jewish name ; 

Their freedom purchased for them at the cost 
Of all their hard oppressors valued inott ; 

Their title to a country not their own 
Made sure by prodigies till then unknown ; 

For them the states they left made waste and void ; 
For them the states to which they went destroy'd ; 
A cloud to measure out their march by day, 

])y night a fire to cheer the gloomy way ; 

That moving signal summoning, when best, 

Their host to move, and, when it stay'd, to rest. 
For them the rocks dissolv’d into a fli;od, 

The dews coudcnbcd into angelic food, 
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Their rery garments sacred, old yet new, 

And time ibid^tid to touch them as ho flow ; 
tJtreains, swcH’d above the bank, enjoin’d to stand 
While they (toss’d through to their appointed land ; 
Their leader arm’d with meekness, zeal, aiid‘lo\o, 
And graced with clear credentials from above ; 
Themselves secured beneath the Almighty 
Their God their captain,*” hnvgivcr, and king ; 
(’rown'd with a thousand victories, and at lust 
Lords of the conquer’d soil, tliere rooted fast, 

In peace possosing what tiiey won by war. 

Their name far imhlish’d, and revered as fiir ; 
Where will you find a race like theirs, endow’d 
With all that man e'er wish’d, or heaven hestow'd ? 

They, and they only, amongst all mankind, 
Bcccived the transcript of the eternal Mind: 

Wore trusted nith his own entrraven laws, 

And constituted guardians of his eaiiso ; 

Theirs were the prophets, theirs the. priestly rail. 
And theirs by birth the Saviour of us all. 

In vain the nations, that had seen thfem rise 
With fierce and envious yet admiring eyes. 

Had sought to crush them, guarded as they were 
By power divine, and skill that could not err. 

Had they innintaiu’d allegiance firm and Mire, 

And kc])t the faith immaculate and pure, 

Then the proud eagles of all-conquering Borne 
Had found one city not to be o’ercomo ; 

And the twelve standards of tiic tribes iinfuird 
Had bid defiance to tlie warring world. 

But graco abused brings forth the foulest deeds 
As richest soil the most luxuriant weeds. 

Cured of tlie golden calves, their fathers’ sin, 

They set up self, that idol god witliin ; 

View’d a deliverer with disdain and hate, 

, Who left them still a tributary state ; 

; Seized fast his hand, held out to set them free 
'l^m a worse yoke, and nail'd it to the tree : 

* Vide Joshua v. 14. 
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There was the consuiiiiiiatiou and the crown, 

I'he fli)wer of Israel's infamy full blown ; 

Thence date their sad declension, and their fall, 
Their woes, not yet repeal’d, thence date them all. 

Thiis fell the beat instructed in her day, 

And the most favour’d land, look where we may. 
rhiloHO])hy indeed on Grecian eyes 
Had pour’d the day, and clear’d the Roman skies; 
In otlier cliinos perhaps creative art. 

With power surpassing theirs, perform’d her part; 
Might give more life to marble, or might fill 
Thu glowing tablets with a juster skill. 

Might shine in fable, and grace idle themes 
With all the embroidury of poetic dreams ; 

’Twas theirs alone to dive into the plan 
That truth and mercy had reveal’d to man ; 

And, wtiile the world beside, that plan uuknown. 
Deified useless >vood or senseless stone. 

They breathed in faith their w'cll directed prayers, 
And Uie true God, the God of truth, was theirs. 

Tlieir glory faded, and their race dispersed, 

The last of nations now, thougli once tlio lirst ; 
Tliey w am and teach the proudest, would they learn, 
Keep wisdom, or meet vengeance in your tui’n : 

If we escaped pot, if Jlcavcn spared not us, 

Peel’d, scatter’d, and exterminated thus ; 

If vice received licr retribution due, 

When we were visited, what hope for you ? 

When God arises with an awful frown 
To punish lust, or pluck presumption down ; 

When gifts perverted, or not duly priaed. 

Pleasure o’ervalued, and his grace despised, 
Provoke the vengeance of Ills righteous hand, 

To pour down wrath upon a thankless land : 

He will he found impartially severe. 

Too just to wink, or speak the guilty clear. 

Oh Israel, of all nations most undone I 
Thy diadem displaced, thy sceptre gone : 
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Thy temple, once tliy glory, fallen and rased. 

And then a worshipper e'en where thou mayst ; 
Thy services, once holy without spot, 

Mere shadows now, their ancient pomp forgot ; 
Thy Levite^. once a conscerntod host, 

No lunger Levites, and their lineage lost, 

And thou thyself o’er every country sown. 

With none on earth that thou caust call thine own ; 
Oy aloud, thou that sittest in thi. dust. 

Cry to the proud, ilio cruel, and uiijust; 

Knock at tlic gates of nations, rouse their fc’ars ; 
i?ay wrath is coming and the storm appears ; 

Hilt raise the shrillest cry in British cars. 

What ails thee, restless as tlie waves that roar, 
And fling their foam against thy chalky shore V 
!Mistross, at least while Providence shall please 
And trident-bearing queen of the wide sea#— 

Wliy, having kept good faith, ami often shown 
Friendship and truth to others, find’st thou none ? 
Thou that hast sot tiie persecuted free, 

None interposes now to succour thee. 

Ooiintries indebted to thy power, that sliino 
With light derived from thee, would smother thino : 
Tliy very children watch for thy disgrace 
A lawless brood, and curse thee to thy face. 

Thy rulers load thy credit, year by year, 

With sums Peruvian mines could never clear; 

As if, like arches built with skilful hand. 

The more ’twero press'd tbc firmer it would stand. 

The cry in all thy ships is still the same, 

Speed us awa^ to battle and to fame. 

Thy marmers explore the wild expanse, 
linpaUent to descry the flags of France ; 

But though they fight as thine have over fought, 
BetumVshamed without the wreatlis they sought. 
Thy senate is a scene of civil jar, 

Chaos of cootmrietios at war ; 

Where sharp and solid, phlegmatic and ligh t, 
Dlscordilht atoms meet, ferment, and fight ; 
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Where obstinacy takes his sturdy stand, 

'I'o disconcert what policy bas plann'd ; 

Where policy is busied all night long 
In setting right what faction has set wrong ; 
Whese flails of oratory thrash the floor, 

'I'hat yields them chaff and dust, and nothing more, 
'riiy rack'd inhabitants repine, complain. 

Tax'd till the brow of labour sweats in vain ; 

War lays a burden on the reeling state. 

And peace docs nothing to relieve the weiglit ; 
Successive loads succeeding broils impfise, 

And sighing millions prophesy the close. 

Is adverse providence, when ponder'd well. 

So dimly writ, or difflciilt to spell, 

'Fhou canst not read with readiness and ease 
Providence adverse in events like these? 
Kiiow^hen that heavenly wisdom on this ball 
Creates, gives birth to, guides, consummates all ; 
That while laborious and quick thoughted man 
fi^niiffs up the praise of what he seems to plan, 

He first conceives, then perfects his design, 

Asa mere instrument in hands divine : 
llliiid to the working of that secret power 
Tiiat balances the wings of every hour, 

The busy trifler dreams himself alone. 

Frames many a purpose, and God works his own. 
States thrive or wither as moons wax and wane. 
K'en as his will and his decrees ordain : 

While honour, virtue, piety, bear sway, 

They flourish ; and, as these decline, decay ; 

In just resentment of his injured laws, 

He pours contempt on them, and on their cause ; 
Strikes the rough thread of error right athwart 
The web of every scheme they have at heart ; 

Bids rottenness invade and bring to dust 
The pillars of support in which they trust, 

And do his errand of disgrace and shame 
(>n the chief strength and glory of the frams. 
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None ever yet impeded what ho wrought, 

None bars him out from his most secret tliought : 
Darkness itself before his eye is light, 

And heirs close raischirf naked in Ins sight. 

Stand now and j lulgu thyself— Uast thou iii9urr*d 
II is anger who can waste thee with a word, 

Who poises and proportions sea and land, 
Weighing them in the hollow of his hand, 

And in whose awful sight all nations seem 
As grasshoppers, as dust, a drop, a dream? 

Hast thou (a sacrilege his soul abhors) 

Claim'd all the glory of thy pro.spenuis wars ? 
Proud of thy fleets and armies, stolen the guJU 
Uf his jtfst praise, to lavish it on tlieiii ? 

Uast thou not learn ’d, wliat thou art often told, 

A truth still sacred, and believed of old, 

Tliat no success attends on spears and swords 
Uublest, and that the battle is the Ijord's ? 

That courage is his creature ; and dismay 
The post, that at his bidding speeds away, 

Ghastly in feature, and his stamiiicriug tongue 
With doleful rumour and sad presage hung, 

To quell the valour of the stoutest heart. 

And teach the combatant a woman’s ])nrt ? 

That he bids thousands fly when none pursue, 
Saves as ho will by many or hy few, 

And claims for ever, as liis royal right, 

The event and sure decision of the light ? 

Hast tliou, though suckled at fair freedom's breast, 
Exported slavery to the conquer’d East? 
riill’d down the tyrants India served w itli dread, 
And raised thyself, a greater, in their stead ? 

Gone thither arm’d and hungry, return'd full, 

Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 

A despot big with power obtain'd by wealth, 

And that obtain’d by rapine and by stealth ? 

With Asiatic vices stored thy mind, 

Bat left iheir virtues and thine own behind? 

r 
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An'1, having truck'd thy soul, brought home the fco, 
To tempt the poor to sell himself to thoo ? 

Hast thou by statute shoved from its design 
Tlie Saviour's feast, his own blest bread and wine, 
And* made the symbols of atoning grace 
An office key, a xiickloek to a place, 

Tliat infidels may prove their title good 
]ly an oath dipp'd in sacramental blood ? 

A blot that will be still a blot in spite 
Of all that grave apologists may write ; 

And though a bishop toil to cleanse the stain, 
lie wipes and scours the silver cup in vain. 

And hast thou sworn on every slight pretence. 

Till perjuries are common as bad pence, 

'While thousands, careless of the damning sin. 

Kiss the book’s outside, who ne’er look within? 

Hast thou, when Heaven has clothed thee with dis> 
And, long provoked, repaid thee to thy face [grace, 
(For thou hast known eclipses, and endured 
i)imness and anguish, all thy beams obscured. 
When sin has shed dishonour on thy brow; 

And never of a sablcr hue than now), 

Hast thou with heart perverse and conscience scar'd, 
Despising all rebuke, still persevered. 

And having chosen evil, scorn’d the voice 
Tnat cried Kepent I— and gloried in thy choice 
Thy fastings, when calamity at last 
Suggests the expedient of a yearly fast. 

What mean they? Canst thou dream there is a powr r 
In lighter diet at a later hour, 

To charm to sleep the threatening of the shies. 

And hide past folly from all-seeing eyns ? 

The fast that wins deliverknce, and suspends 
The stroke that a vindictive God intends, 

Is to renounce hypocrisy ; to draw 
Thy life upon the pattern of the law ; 

To war with pleasure, idolized before ; 

To vanquish lust, and wear its yoke.no more. * 

E 
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All fasting else, whateV be the pretence, 

Is wooing mercy by renew’d oflFence. 

Hast thou within thee sin, that in old time 
Brought fire from heaven, the scx-abiising eritne, 
Whose horrid perpetration stamps disgrace, * 
Baboons are free from, upon human race ? 

Think on the fruitful and well water’d spot 
That fed the flocks and herds of wealthy Lot 
Where Paradise seem’d still vouchsafed on earth, 
Burning and scorch’d into perpetual dearth, 

Or, in his words who damn’d the base desire, 
Siiflering the vengeance of eternal fire : 

Then nature injured, scandalized, defiled, 

Unveil'd her blushing cheek, look'd on, and smiled ; 
Beheld with joy the lovely scene defaced. 

Ami praised the wrath, that laid her beauties waste. 

Far be the thought from any verse of mine. 

And farther still the form’d and fix’d design, 

Q’o thrust the charge of deeds that I detest 
Against an innocent unconscious breast ; 

Tiic man that dares traduce, because he eau 
With safety to himself, is not a man : 

An individual is a sacred mark'. 

Not to be pierced in play, or in the dark ; 

But public censure speaks a public foe, 

Unless a zeal for virtue guide the blow. 

The priestly brotherhood, devout, sincere. 

From mean self-interest and ambition clear. 

Their hope in heaven, servility their scorn, 

Prompt to persuade, expostulate, and warn. 

Their wisdom pure, and given them from above, 
Their usefulness ensured by zeal and love, 

As meek as the man Moses, and withal 
As bold as in Agrippa’s presence Paul, 

Should fly the world’s contaminating touch, 
Ho^and unpolluted :>-are thine such ? 

a few with Eli’s spirit blest, 

Ud|)hui and Phineas may describe the resL 
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Ayhere shall a teacher look, in days like those, 
For ears and hearts that ho can hope to please? 
Look to the poor— the simple and tlie plain 
Will hear perhaps thy salutary strain ; 
lliumlity is gentle, apt to learn, 

Spc.ak hnt (he word, will listen and return. 

Alas, not sol the poorest of the flock 
Are proud, and set their faces as a rock ; 

Denied that earthly opiilenco they choose, 
dorrs better gift they scoiF at and reliisc. 

I'he rich, the produce of a nobler stem, 

Arc nioiv intelligent at least, try them. 

Oh vain iinpiiry ! they without remorso 
Are altogether gone a devious conrse ; 

Where hcekoiiing pleasure leads them, wildly stray; 
Have burst the bauds, and east tliu yoke away. 

Now borne upon the wings of truth sublime, 
Hevicvv thy dim original and prime. 

'I'his island, spot of unreclaimM rude earth, 

1’he cradle tliat received thee at thy birtli. 

Was rock’d by many a rough Norwegian blast, 

And Danisli bowlings scared thee as they pass’d ; 
For thou wast born amid the din of arms, 

And suck'd a breast that panted with alarms. 

While, yet thou wast a groveling puling eliit, 

'I'hy bones not fashion’d, and tliy joints not knit, 
'J'he Koman taught tliy stubborn knee to bow, 
'J'liough twice a Cscsar could not bend thee now. - 
His victory was that of orient light, 

Wlien the miu’s shafts disperse tiic gloom of nigliL 
Thy language at this distant moment shows 
How much the country to the conqueror owes; 
Expressive, energetic, and refined, 

It sparkles with the gems he left 1)ehind : 

He brought thy land a blessing when he came, 
lie found thee savage, and he left thee tame ; 

Taught thee to clothe thy piuk*d and painted hide. 
And grace thy figure with a soldier’s pride; 
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He sow ’ll the seeds of order where he went, 
Improved thee far beyond bis own intent. 

And while lie ruled thee by the sword alone, 

Made thee at last a warrior like his own. 
iteligion, if in heavenly truths attired ; 

Needs only to be seen to be admired ; 

Hut thine, as dark as witcheries of the nij^ht, 

Was form’d to harden hearts and sliock the ; 
Thy Druids struck the well strung harps they bora 
With fingers deeply dyed in human gore ; 

And while the victim slowly bled to death, 

(Tpoii the rolling chords rung out Iiis dying breath. 

Who brought the lamp that with awaking beams 
Dispell’d thy gloom, and broke away thy dreams, 
Tradition now decrepit and worn out, 

Babbler of ancient fables, loaves a doubt: 

Hut still light reach’d thee; and those gods of tliiuc, 
Woden and Thor, each tottering in his shrine, 

Fell broken and defaced at their own door, 

As Dagon in Philistia long boforo. 

But Home with sorceries and magic wand 
Soon raised a cloud that darken'd ever}” land ; 

And thine was smother’d in the stench and fog 
Of Tiber’s marshes and the papal bog. 

Then priests with bulls and briefn, and shaven crowns, 
And griping fists, and unrelenting frowns, 

Legates and delegates with powers from hell, 
Though heavenly in pretension, fleeced thee well ; 
And to this hour, to keep it fresh in mind. 

Some twigs of that old scourge are left behind.* 
Thy soldiery, the pope’ls well managed pack. 

Were train’d beneath his lash, and know the smack, 
And, when he laid them on the scent of blood. 
Would hunt a Saracen through fire and flood. 
Lavish of life, to win an empty tomb, 

That proved a mint of wealth, a mine to Rome, 

a Which may be found at Doctors’ Commons. 
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Tlioy left thoir bones beneath unfriendly slties, 
llis wortliless absolution all the prize. 

Thou vvast the veriest slavci in days of yore, 

That ever dragged a chain or tugg’d an oar; 

Th^* nionarclis arbitrary, fierce, unjust, 
Themselves the slaves of bigotry or lust, 

Disdain’d thy counsels, only in distress 
Found thee a goodly spiinge for power to press. 
Thy duels the lords of many a petty fee, 

Provoked and harass’d, in return plagued ilicc; 
Call'd thee away from peaceable employ, 

Domestic ha])piiiess and rural joy, 

To waste thy life in arms, or lay it down 
In causeless feuds and bickerings of their own. 
Thy parliaments adored, on bended knees, 

The sovereignty they were convened to please ; 
Whate’er was ask’d, too timid to resist, 

Complied with, and were graciously dismiss’d ; 

And if some Spartan soul a doubt express’d, 

And, blushing at tlio tameness of the rest, 

Dared to suppose the subject had a choice, 

He was a traitor by the general voice. 

Oh slave! with powers thou didst not dare exert, 
Yei'sc canriot stoop so low as thy desert; 

It shakes the sides of splenetic disdain, 

Thou self-entitled ruler of the main. 

To trace thee to the date when yon fair sea. 

That clips thy shores, had no such charms for thee; 
When other nations flew from coast to coast. 

And thou hadst neither fleet nor flag to boast. 
Kneel now, and lay thy forehead in the dust; 

Dlush if thou caust; not petrified, thou must: 

Act but an honest and a fsitliful part ; 

Comjmre what then thou wast with what thou art; 
And Qod’s disposing providence confess'd, 
Obduracy itself must yield the rest, — 

Then thou art bound to serve him, and to prove, 
Hour after hour, thy gratitude and love. 
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lias he not hid thee, and thy favour'd land, 

For ages safe hcneath his sheltering hand. 

Given thee his blessing on the clearest proof, 

Bid nations leagued against thee stand aloof, 

And charged hostility and hate to roar 
Where else they would, but not upon thj' shore? 

II is power secured thee, when presumptuous t^pajn 
Baptized her fleet Invincible in vain ; 

Her gloomy monarch, doubtful and resign’d 
To every pang that racks an anxious mind. 

Ask'd of the waves that broke iij>on his coast. 

What tidings? aiid the surge replied — All lust! 
And when the Stuart, leaning on the Seot, 

Then too much fear'd, and now too much forgot. 
Pierced to the very centre of the realm, 

And hoped to seize his abdicated helm, 

*Twas but to prove how quickly, a fn^wn. 

He that had raised thee could have pluck'd Dice 
Peculiar is the grace by thee possess'd, [down. 
Thy foes implacable, thy laud at rest ; 

Thy thunders travel over cartli and seas, 

And all at homo is pleasure, wealth, and ease. 

' Tis thus, extending his tempestuous amt, 

Thy Maker fills the nations with alarm, 

While his own heaven surveys the troubled scene, 
And feels no change, unshaken and serene. 
Freedom, in other lands scarce know’n to shine. 
Pours out a flood of splendour upon thine ; 

Thou hast as bright an interest in her rays 
As over Bonian had in Koine's best days, 

True freedom is where no restraint is known 
That Scripture, justice, and good sense disown. 
Where only vice and injury are tied, 

And all from shore to shore is free beside. 

Such freedom is — and Windsor’s hoary towers 
Stood trembling at the boldness of thy powers, 

Tlpit wqn a nymph on that immortal plain, 

Uke her the flihled Phuebus woo’d io vain : 
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IIp found the laurel only — happier you 
The unfading laurel, and the virgin tool* 

hiuw’ think, if ])lcasure have a thought to spare; 
If God himself he not beneath her care ; 
irbysincss, constant as the wheels of time, 

Can pause an hour to read a serious rhyme; 

If tlie new mail thy merchants now receive, 

Or ex]K*ctation of tho next give leave ; 

Oh think, if chargciible witli deep arrears 
For such indulgence gilded all thy years, 

How much, thnugli long neglected, shining yet, 
Tlie beams of lieavcnly truth havoswcll'd the debt. 
When persecuting zeal made royal sport 
With tortured iunuceiice in lilary’s court, 

And llonncr, blithe as shepherd at a wake; 

Enjoy’d the show, and danced about the stake; 
I'hc sacred book, its value understood, 
licceived the seal of martyrdom in blood. 

'1 hose holy men, so full of truth and grace, 
t^eem to reflection of a diflTereni race, 
lileek, inodcbt, venerable, wise, sineere, 

In such a cause they could not dare to fear; 

They could not purehuse earth with such a prize, 
Or h]mre a life too short to reach the skies. 

From them to thee convey’d along the tide, 

Their streaming hearts pour’d freely when they died ; 
Those truths, which neither use nor years impair, 
Invite thee, woo thee, to the bliss they share. 

What dotage will not vanity maintain? 

What web too weak to catch a modern brain? 

The moles and bats in full assembly find, 

On special search, the kecn-eyed eagle blind. 

And did they dream, and art thou wiser now ? 
Prove it— if better, I submit and how. 

Wisdom aud goodness are twin-horn, one heart 
Must hold both sisters, never seen apart. 

* Alluding to tlie grant of Magna Cbarta, which was ex- 
torted from King John hy the haroos at Bonaymede near 
Windsor. 
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So then as darkness overspread the deep, 

Ere nature rose from her eternal sleep, 

And this delightful earth, and that fair sky, 

Leaped out of nothing, call’d by the Most lligh ; 
By such a change thy darkness is made light, 

Thy chaos order, and thy weakness might ^ 

And he, whose power mere nullity obeys, 

Who found thee nothing, form'd then for his praise. 
To praise him is to serve him, and fulfil, 

Doing and suffering, his unquestion’d will ; 

Tia to believe what men inspired of old. 

Faithful, and faithfully inform'd, unfold ; 

Candid and Just, with no false aim in view. 

To take for truth what cannot but be true ; 

To learn in God’s own school the Christian part. 
And bind the task assign’d thee to thine heart : 
Happy the man there seeking and there found, 
llaj)py the nation where such men abound ! 

How shall a verse impress thee? by w'hat name 
Shall 1 abjure thee not to court thy shame? 

By theirs whose bright example, iinlmpeachM, 
Directs thee to that eminence they reach’d. 

Heroes and worthies of days past, thy sires ? 

Or his, who touch’d their hearts with hallow'd fires'? 
Their names alas ! in vain reproach an age. 

Whom all the vanities they scorn’d engage , 

And his, that seraphs tremble at, is hung . 
Disgracefully on every trifler’s tongue, 

Or serves the champion in forensic war 
To flourish and parade with at the bar. 

Pleasure herself perhaps suggests a plea, 

If interest move thee, to persuade e’en thee ; 

By every charm that smiles npon her face, 

By joys possess’d, and joys still held in chase, 

If dear society bo vrorth a thought. 

And if tho feast of freedom cloy thee not, 

Keflect that these, and all that seems thine own. 
Held by the tenure of his will alonei 
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Like, angels in the service of their Lord, 

Iteniain ^vitli thee, or leave thee at his w*ord I 
That gratitude and temperance in our use 
Of wliat he gives, unsparing and profuse, 
i^ccitfo the favour, and enhance the joy. 

That thhnkless waste and wild abuse destroy. 

But above all reflect, how cheap soo'er 
Those rights, that millions envy ihce, appear, 

And though resolved to risk them, and swim down 
The tide of pleasure, heedless of his Irown, 

That blessings truly sacred, and when given 
Mark'd with the signature and stamp of Heaven, 
The word of prophecy, those truths divine, 

Which make that Heaven, if thou desire it, thine, 
(Awful alternative I believed, beloved, 

Thy glory, and thy shame if unimproved), 

Are never long vouchsafed, if push’d aside 
With cold disgust or philosophic pride ; 

And that, judicially withdrawn, disgrace, 

Error, and darkness occupy their place. 

A world is ii]) in arms, and thou, a spot 
Not quickly found, if negligently sought, 

Thy soul as ample as thy bounds arc small, 
Endurest the brunt, and daicst dciy them all ; 

And wilt thou join in this bohl enterpriso 
A bolder still, a contest with the shies? 

Kcmember, if he guard thee and secure, 

Whoe'er assails thee, thy success is sure : 

But if He leave thee, though the skill and power 
Of nations, sworn to spoil thee and devour. 

Were all collected in thy single arm. 

And thou couldst laugh away the fear of lianii, 

That strength would fail, opposed against a push 
And feeble onset of a pigmy rush. 

iSay not (and if the thought of such defence 
Should spring within thy bosom, drive it tlienco) 
What nation amongst all my foes is free 
From crimes as base as any charged on me ? 
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Their measure fill’d, they too shall pay the debt, 
AVhich God, though long forborne, will not forget. 
But know that wrath divine, when most severe. 
Makes justice still the guide of his rarcer, 

And will not punish, in one mingled crowd, , 
Them without light, and tlicu without a cfoiid. 

Muse, hang this har)) upon yon aged beech, 

Still niurmuring with the solemn truths I te:u‘h ; 
And while at intervals a cold blast sings 
Through the dry leaves, and pants upon the Ltrings, 
My soul slnill sigh in secret, and lament 
A nation scourged, yet tardy to repent. 

I know tlie w'aruing song is sung in vain , 

That few will liear, and fewer heed the strain ; 

But if a sweeter voice, and one design’d 
A blessing to my country and mnnkiud, 

Keclaim the wandering thousands, and bring homo 
A dock so scatter'd and so wont to roam, 

Tlien place it once again between my knees ; 

Tlio sound of truth will then be sure to please ; 

And truth alone, where’er my life be cast, 

In scenes of plenty, or tlie pining waste, 

Shall be my chosen tlieiuo, my gloiy to the las^ 
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HOPE. 

docoas iter, et sacra ostia pandas. 

• A lUU KK. Oi 

Ask what is human life — the saRC rcylics, 

With disjippoiiituuMit lowoniiR in his eyes, 

A painful ])as.sage o’er a restless Hood, 

A vain pursuit of fiigitivc false good, 

A scene of fancied Idiss and heart-felt care, 
Closing at last in darkness and dopalr. 

'i'he poor, inured to drudgery and distress, 

Act without aim, think little and feel less, 

And no where, but in feign’d Arcadian scenes, 
Taste happiness, or know what pleasure int ans. 
Kielic.s are pass’d away from hand to hand. 

As fortune, vice, or folly may comirinnd: 

As in a dance the pair that take the lead 
Turn downward and the lowest pair succeed, 

So shifting and so various is the plan 

Jfy which J leaven rules the mix’d iiifairs of man ; 

Vicissitude heels round the motley crowtl, 

The rich grow poor, the poor become, purse-proud 
Business is labour, and man’s weakness such, 
Pleasure is labour too, and tires na much : 

The very sense of it forcgop.s its use. 

By repetition pall’d, by age obtuse. 

Youth lost in dis.«ipation we de))lorc, 

Through life’s sad remnant, what no siglis rcatore ; 
Our years, a fruitless race without a prize, 

Too many, yet too few to make us w'isc. 

Dangling his cane aliout, and taking snuff, 
Lothario cries. What philosophic stuff— 

O querulous and wc.ak I — whose useless bi*aiii 
Once thought of nothing, and now thinks in vain ; 
Whoso eye reverted weeps o’er all the past, 

Whose prospect shows thee a disheartniug waste; 



Would ago in thee resign his wintry reign, 

And youth invigorate that frame again, 
lienow’d desire would grace with other speech 
Joys always prized, when placed within our reach. % 
For lift thy palsied head, shake off the ^looiii 
That overhangs the borders of thy tomb, 

See nature gay, as when she first began 
With smiles alluring her admirer man ; 

She spreads the morning over eastern hills. 

Earth glitters with the drops the night distils ; 

The sun, obedient at her call appears 
To fling his glories o’er the robe she wears; 

Itanks clothed with flowers, groves fill'd with 
sprightly sounds, 

The yellow tilth, green meads, rocks, rising grounds, 
hltreams edged with osiers, iattening every field 
Where’er they flow, now seen and now conceal’d ; 
From the blue rim, where skies and inountuins meet, 
Down to the very turf beneath thy feet. 

Ten thousand ebarms, that only fools despise. 

Or pride can look at with indilferent eyes. 

All speak one language, all with one sweet voice 
Cry to her universal realm, Eejoicc I 
Man feels the spur of passions and desires. 

And she gives largely more than he requiri’s ; 

Not that his hours devoted all to care, 

Hollow-eyed abstinence, and lean despair, 

The wretch may pine, while to his smell, taste, sight, 
She holds a paradise of rich delight; 

Hut gently to rebuke his awkward fear, 

To prove that what she gives she gives sincere, 

To banish hesitation and proclaim 
His happiness, her dear, her only aim. 

'Tis grave pliilosophy's absurdest dream, 

That Heaven's intentions are not what they seem, 
That only shadows are dispensed below, 

And eartli bos no reality but woe. 

Tims things terrestrial wear a different bnn, 

As youth or age persuades ; and neither true. 



Fo Flora’s wreath through colour'd crystal siicii, 
Tiio rose or lily appears blue or green, 

Ihil Still the imputed tints aro tliose alone 
The medium represents, and not their own. 

To ris(i at noon, sit slipshod and undress’d, 

To read the news, or fiddle, as sceins best, 

1’ill half the world comes rattling at his door, 

To fill the dull vacuity till four ; 

And, just when evening turns the blue vault gray. 
To spend two hours in dressing for the day ; 

I'o make the sun a bauble without use, 

Save for the fruits his heavenly beams profliico ; 
Quite to forget, or deem it w'orth no thought, 

■Who bids him shine, or if he shine or not ; 
Tlirougli mere necessity to close his eyes 
Just when the larks and w*hcn the shepherds rise ; 
Is such a life, so tediously the same, 

Ko void of all utility oT aim, 

That poor Jonquil, w'ith almost every breath, 
Sighs fur his exit, vulgarly called death ; 

For he, with all his follies, has a mind 
Not yet so blank, or fashionably blind, 

Ilut now and then perhaps a feeble ray 
Of distant wisdom shoots across his way; 
lly whicli he reads, that life without a plan. 

As useless as the moment it began, 

Serves merely as a soil for discontent 
To thrive in ; an encumbrance ere half spent. 

Oh! weariness beyond what asses feel. 

That tread the circuit of the cistern wheel ; 

A dull rotation never at a stay, 

Yesterday’s face twin image of to*day ; 

While conversation, an exhausted stock, 

Grows drowsy as tho clicking of a clock. 

No need, he cries, of gravity stufiTd out 
With ac^emic dignity devout, 

To read wise lectures, vanity the text; 

Proclaim the remedy, ye learned, next; 
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For truth self-evident, with pomp impress'd, 

Is vanity surpassing all the rest. 

That remedy, not liM in deeps prufoiind. 

Yet seldom sought where only to be found, 
Wliilc passion turns aside from its due 
'I'ho inquirer's aim, tint remedy is Hope, 
liiie is His gift, from whom whate’er life needs, 
With every good and perfect gift, proceeds; 
Bestow'd on man, like all that we partake, 
Koyally, freely, for liis bounty's sake ; 

Transient indeed, as is the fleeting hour. 

And yet the seed of an immortal flower ; 
Design'd, in honour of his endless love. 

To fill wdlh fragrance his abode above ; 

No trifle, howsoever short it seem. 

And, howsoever shadowy, no dream ; 

Its value, wliat no thought can ascertain, 

Nor all in angel’s eloquence explain, 

Mon deal with life as children with their play, 
W"ho first misiibc, then cast their toys away ; 

Live to no sober purpose, and contend 
That their Creator had no serious end. 

When God ami man stand opposite in view, 
Man's disappointment must of course ensue. 

The just Creator condescends to write, 

In beams of inextinguishahle light, 

liis names of wisd in, goodness, power, and love, 

On all that blooms below, or shines above ; 

To catch the wandering notice of mankind, 

And teach the world, if not perversely blind. 

His gracious attributes, and prove the share 
His offspring hold in his paternal care. 

If, led from earthly things to things divine 
His weature thwart not his august design. 

Then praise is heard instead of reasoning ]iride. 
And captious cavil and complaint subsido. 
Nature, employ'd in her allotted place, 
la handmaid to the purposes of grace ; 



By gnod vouchsafed makes known superior goo<], 
And bliss not seen by blessings understood : 

That bliss, reveal’d in Scripture, with a glow 
Bright as the covenant-ensuring bow, 

Fires al^ his feelings with a noble scorn 
Of sensual evil, and thus Hope is born. 

Hope, sets the stamp of vanity on all 
That men have decmM substantial since tlie fail, 
Yet has the wondrous virtue to educe 
From emptiness itvself a real use; 

And while she takes, as at a father’s hand,' 

What health and sober appetite demand. 

From fading good derive^, with chcmic art, 

That lasting happiness, a thankful h(‘.art. 

Hope, with uplifted foot, set free from earth, 
Pants, for the place of her ethereal birth, 

On steady wiiig.s sails tlirough the immense abyss. 
Plucks amaranthine joys from bowers of hlisib, 
And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner hern, 
With wreath.s like, those triumphant spirits wear. 
Hope, as an nnehor firm and sure, holds fast 
'J’hc Christian vcs'»el, and defies llie l)la‘st, 

Hopei nothing else can nourish and secure 
His iicw-borii virtues, and preserve him pure. 
Ho]je ! let the wreteli, once conscious of the joy, 
Wliora now despairing agonies destroy, 

Speak, fur ho can, and none so well as he, 

What treasures centre, what delights in thee. 

Had he the gems, the spices, and the land 
Tiiat boasts tfic treasure, all at his connnaod ; 

'J'liG fragrant grove, the inestimable mine, 

Were light, when weigh’d against one smile of thine. 

Thgngh, clasp’d ^nd cradled in his nurse's arms, 
He shine with all a cherub’s artless charms, 

Man is the genuine offspring of revolt, 

Stubborn and sturdy, a wild ass’s colt ; 

Ilis passions, like the watety stores that sleep 
Dcneath the smiling surface of the deep« 
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Wait but tho lashes of a whitry storm, 

To frown and roar, and shake his feeble form. 
From infancy through childhood's giddy iiiazo, 
Froward at scliool, and fretful in his plays, 

Tlie puny tyrant burns to subjugate • 

Tho free republic of the whip-gig state. 

Tf one, his equal in athletic frame, 

Or, moro provoking still, of nobler name, 

Dare step across his arbitrary views. 

An Iliad, only not in verse, ensues : 

The little 0 reeks look trembling at the scales. 
Till the best tongue or heaviest hand prevails. 

Now see him launch'd into the world at large ; 
If priest, supinely droning o'er his charge, 

Their fleece his pillow, and his weekly drawl. 
Though short, too long, tho price he i)ays for all. 
If lawyer, loud whatever cause lie plead, 
liut proudest of the worst, if that suecced. 
Perhaps a grave physician, gathei'ing fees. 
Punctually paid for lengthening out disease ; 

No Cotton, whoso humanity sheds rays, 

That make superior skill his second praise. 

If arms engage him, ho devotes to spurt 
His date of life so likely to be short ; 

A soldier may be any thing, if brave ; 

So may a tradesman, if not quite a knave. 

Such stuff tho world is made of; and mankind 
To passion, interest, pleasure, whim, resign'd, 
Insist on, as if each were his own pope, 
Forgiveness, and the privilege of liope; 

But conscience, in some awful silent hour, 

When captivating lusts have los^ tlmir power. 
Perhaps when sickness, or some fearful drca^» ^ 
I^eminds him of religion, lute^theme 1 
Starts from the down, oiul^iim she lately slept, 
And tells of laws despiset^^^lifttt not kept ; 
Shows with a pointing finger, but ho noise, 

A pale procession of past sin^l joys, 
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All witnesses of blessings foully scorn’d. 

And lifti abused, and not to bo suborn’d. 

Mark these, slic says ; these, summon’d from afur, 
He^in their niarch to meet thee at tho bar; 
'J'here'lifsl a jud^e inexorably just. 

And perish there, as all presumption must. 

I'caee be to those (such peace as earth can give) 
Who live in jdeasure, dead e’en while they live; 
l»oni capable indued of heavenly truth ; 

Ihit down to latest age, from earliest youth, 

'I'liuir mind a wilderness through want of earc, 

The plough of wisdom never entering there. 

IVacc (if inseiisiliilily may claim 
A right to the, uie«!k honours of her name) 

'J’o men of pedigree, their noble race, 

Kniulous always of the nearest place 
'I’o any throne, except the throne of grace. 

Let cottagers and iiiieiilighteird swains 
licveic the laws they dream that heaven ordains; 
liu&ort on Sundays to the house of prayer, 

And ask, and fancy they find, blessings there. 
Tlienihclves, perhaps, when weary they retreat 
'I'o enjoy cool nature iii n country scat, 

To exchange the centre of a thousand trader. 

For clumps, and lawns, and temples, and euvcadcs, 
IHay now and then their vidvet cushions take. 

And seem to pray for good example sake ; 

Judging, in charity, no doubt, the town 
rions enough, and having need of none. 

Kind souls! to teach tlieir tenantry to prize 
What they thenistdves, without remorse despise : 
Nor hope have they, nor fear of aught to come, 

As well for them had prophecy been dumb ; 

They could have held the conduct they pursue, 

Had Paul of Tarsus lived and died a Jew ; 

And truth, proposed to reasouers wise as they, 

Is a pe^rl cast— completely cast away. 

I'hey die. — Death lends them, pleased and as in 
All the grim honours of hb ghastly courU [spurt, 
F 
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Far other painting’s grace the chamber now, 

Where late we saw the mimic landscape glow : 

The busy heralds hang the sable scene 

With mournful soutchcuiis, and dim lamps between ; 

Proclaim their titles to the crowd around, 

But they that wore them move not at the sound ; 
The coronet, placed idly at their head, 

Adds nothing now to the degraded dead; 

And e’en the star that glitters on the bier. 

Can only say — Nobility lies here. 

Peace to all such — ’twere pity to offend, 

]iy useless censure, whom we cannot mend ; 

Life without hope can close but in despair, 

*Twas there we fouiurthcm, and must leave them 
As when two pilgrims in a forest stray, [there. 
Both may be lost, yet each in his own way ; 

So fares it with the multitudes beguiled 
In vain opinion's waste and dangerous wild ; 

Ten thousand rove the brakes and thorns among, 
Some eastward, and some westward, and all wrong. 
But here, alas I the fatal difference lies. 

Each man’s belief is right in his own eyes ; 

And he that blames, what they have blindly chose, 
Incurs resentment for the lovu ho shows. 

Say, botanist, within whose province fall 
The cedar and the hyssop on tho wall. 

Of all that deck the lanes, the fields, tlio bowers, 
What parts the kindred tribes of weeds and fiowi-rM ? 
Sweet scent, or lovely form, or both combined, 
Distingpish every cultivated kind; 

The want of both denotes a meaner breed, 

And Cbloo from her garland picks the weed. 

Thus hopes of every sort, whatever sect 
Esteem them, bow them, rear them, and protect, 

If wild in nature, and not duly found, 

Gethsemanel in thy dear hallow'd ground, 

That cannot bear the blaze of Scripture liglit, 

Nor cheer the spirit, nor refiresh the sight, 
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Nor animatG the soul to Christian dccdSf 

((.)h cast thorn from thcc!) aro weeds, arrant weeds. 

Ethelrcd’s house, the contro of six ways, 
Pivergipg each from each, like equal rays, 

Iliraself aSsbountifiil as April rains, 
hord paramount of the surrounding plains, 

Would give relief of bed and board to none, 

But guests that sought it in the appointed One ; 
And they might enter at his open door, 
l^vcn till his spacious hall would hold no more, 
lie sent a servant forth by every road, 

'J'u sound his horn and publish it abroad, 

1'hut all might mark — knight, menial, high, and low, 
An ordinance it concern’d them much to know. 

If after all some headstrong hardy lout 
AVouhl disobey, though sure to be shut out, 

Could ho with reason murmur at his case, 

Himself solo author of his own disgrace? 

No! the decree was just and without Haw; 

And he that made had right to make tlio law; 

His sovereign power and pleasure unrestraiiid. 

The wrong was his who wrongfully coinpIuinM. 

Yet half mankind maintain a churlish strife 
AVitli him the Donor of eternal life, 

Iiecause, the deed, by which his love confirms 
'riie largess he bestows, prescribes the terms. 
Compliance with his will your lot ensures, 

Acccpt'it only, and the b<Mn is yours. 

And sure it is as kind to smile and give, 

As with a frown to say. Do this, and live. 

Love is not pedlor's trumpery, bought and sold ; 

He will give freely, or he will withhold; 

His soul abhors a mercenary thought, 

And him as deeply who abhors it not; 

He stipulates indeed, but merely this, 

That man will freely take an unbought bliss, 

Will trust him for a faithful generous part, 

Nor set a price upon a willing heart. 
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Of all tho ways tliat seem to promise fair, 

To place you where his saints liis presence sliare, 
This only can ; for this plain cause cxpre.s<«M, 

In terms as plain, himself has shut the rest. 

But oh the strife, the bickering, and dektte,* 

Tho tidin;;s of unpurchased heaven create I 
The flirted fan, the bridle, and tlu? toss, 

All speakers, yet all lanj^iiai^e at a loss. 

From stucco’d walls smart arguments rebound; 
And beans, adept in every thing profound. 

Die of disdain, or whistle oiV tho sound. 

Such is tho clamour of rooks, daws, and kites, 

Tho explosion of the lovell’d tube excites. 

Where mouldering abbey w.all8 o’erliang the glado 
Anri oaks coeval spread a mournful shade, 

Tho screaming nations, hovering in mid nir, 
Loudly rc.sent the stranger's freedom there, 

And seem to warn Jiiin i)cve.r to repeat 
His bold intrusion on their riark retreat. 

Adieu, Vinosa cries, ore yet ho sips 
The purple bumper trembling at bis lips, 

Adieu to nil morality I if grace 

Make works a vain ingredient in the case. 

Tho Christian hope is — Waiter draw the cork — 

If I mlstako not — Blockhead 1 with a fork! 
Without good works, whatever somo may boast, 
Mere folly and delusion — Sir, your toast. 

My iirin pcrsnaaioii is, at lc.ast sometimes. 

That Heaven will weigh man’s virtues and his crimes 
With nice attention in n righteous scale, 

And fuivo or damn as these or those prevail. 

I plant my foot upon this ground of trust, 

And sileneo every fear witli — God is just. 

But if perchance on some dull drizzling day 
A ibonght intrude, that says, or seems to say. 

If tbue the important cause is to be tried, 

Sap|> 08 e the beam should dip on the wrong side; 

I soon reoover irom these needless fnghts, 

^ And God is merciful— Mts all to rights. 
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Tlins between justice, as my prime support, 
j\ nd mercy tied to as the last resort, 

1 ^lidc and steal along with lieaven in view, 
i^nd — pardon me, the bottle stands with }ou. 

1 never will believe, the. colonel cries, 

7'hc sant^inary schemes that some devjse, 

AVlio make tlie good Creator on their plan 
A be,ing of less equity than man. 

If ajipetitc, or what divines call lust, 

Which iiieii cumpry with e’en because tliey must, 
He punish'd with perdition, who is pure? 

'1 hen theirs, no doubt, as well os iniiie, is sure. 

If seritence of eternal pain belong 
To every sudden .««lip and transient wrong. 

Then heaven enjoins the fallible lAtd frail 
A hopeless tusk, and damns them if they fail. 

Jly creed (whatever some, creed-makers mean 
IJy Athanasian nonsense, or Isicene), 

IliJy creed is, he is safe that docs his best. 

And dentil's a doom siifhcicnt for the rest. 

Itiglit, says an i'n>if^ii: and fur aught 1 see, 
Tour faith and mine siihstuiit hilly agree; 

'J’lic ])est of every man's performance here 
Is to discharge the duties of his sphere. 

A lawyer’s dealings should be just and fair, 
Honesty sliincs >\itli great advantage there. 
Tasting anil prajer sit well upon a piiest, 

*A decent eantiou and reserve at l<3ast. 

A soldier's best is courage in the field, 

With nothing hero that wants to be conceaTd; 
klanly deportment, gallant, easy, gay ; 

A hand as lilicrnl as the light of day. 

The soldier thus endow’d, who never shrinks, 

Nor closets up his thoughts, whate'er ho thinks, 
Who scorns to do an injury by stealth, 

Hiist go to heaven — and I must drink his health 
i^ir SSmug, he cries (for lowest at tlie boai d. 

Just inudu fifth chaplain of Ills Jjatroii lord, 
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His shoulders witnessing by many a shrug 
How much his feelings sufler’d, sat Sir Suing) 
Your office is to winnow false from true ; 

Come, prophet, drink, and tell us, What tiiink you ? 

Sighing and smiling as he takes his glass, 

Which they that woo preferment rarelycpass, 
Fallible man, the church-bred youth replies, 

Is still found fallible, however wise ; 

And differing judgments serve but to declare. 
That truth lies somewhere, if we knew but where. 
Of all it ever was my lot to read, 

(.)f critics now alive or long since dead, 

The book of all the world that clmrm’d me most 
Was, wtilladay, the title page was lost; 

The writer well remarks, a heart, that knows 
To take with gratitude what heaven bestows, 

With prudence always ready at our cull. 

To guide our use of it is all in all. 

Doubtless it is. To which, of my own store, 

I superadd a few essentials more ; 

But those, excuse the liberty 1 take, 

1 wave Just now, for conversation’s >akc. 

Spoke like an oracle, they all exclaim, 

And add liight lieverend to Smug's honour’d name. 

And yet our lot is given us in a land 
Where busy arts are never at a stand ; 

Where science points her telescopio eye, 

Familiar with the wondcra of the sky ; 

Where bold inquiry, diving out of sight, 

Brings many a precious pearl of truth to light : 
Where nought eludes the persevering qucdt, 

That fashion, taste, or luxury suggest. 

But above all, in her own light array’d. 

See Mercy’s grand apocalypse display’d I 
The sacred book no longer suffers wrong, 

Bound in the fetters of an unknown tongue ; 

But speaks with plainness art could never mend. 
What simplest minds can soonest comprehend. 
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(lod gives the word, the preachers throng aronnch 
l.ive from his lips, and s))read the glorious sound : 
'i'hat sound bespeaks salvation on her way, 

I'ho triiiiipct of a life-restoring day ; 

’Tis heard whore England's eastern glory shines. 
And nettle gulfs of her Comubian mines. 

And still It spreads. Sec Germany send forth 
Her sons* to pour it on the faithcst north : 

Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky. 

And plant successfully sweet Sharon's rose, 

On icy plains, and in eternal snows. 

O blest within the enclosure of j’oiir rocks. 

Nor herds have ye to boast, nor bleating flocks'; 
Nor fertilizing streams your fields divide, 

That show reversed the villas on their side ; 

No groves have ye ; nor cheerful sound of bird. 

Or voice of turtle in yonr land is heard ; 

Nor grateful eglantine regales the smell 
Of those that walk at evening where ye dwell 
Nut winter, arm'd with terrors hero iinknowir, 

Sits absolute on bis unshaken tliroiie ; 

Piles up his stores amidst tlio frozen waste. 

And bids the mountains be has built stand fast ; 
Neckons the legions of his storms away 
From happier scenes, to make your land a prey ; 
Proclaims the soil a conquest he has won, 

And scorns to share it with the distant sun. 

— Yet truth is yours, remote, unenvied isle! 

And peace the genuine offspring of her smile; 

Tlie pride of letter'd ignorance, that binds 
In chains of error our accomplish'd minds. 

That decks, with all the splendour of the true, 

A false religion, is unknown to you. 

Nature indeed vouchsafes for our delight 
The sweet vicissitudes of day and night; 

Soft airs and genial moisture feed and cheer 
Field, fruit, and flower, and every creature here ; 

* Tlie Moravian MlssionariM lnQreeuland.>>See Kiauu 
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But brighter bcam.4f than his wlio fires the shies. 
Have risen at length on your admiring eyes, 

That shoot into your darkest caves the day, 

From which our nicer optics turn away. 

Here see the encouragement grace gives to vice, 
The dire effect of mercy without price! , * 

What wore they? what some fof)l» are ma5o by art, 
They were by nature, atheists, head and heart. 

The gross idolatry blind heathens leach 
Was too refined for them, beyond their reach. 

Not c*cn the glorious sun, though men revere 
The monarch most that seldom will appear, [shine, 
And though his beams, that qniekeii nlieru tlu y 
May claim some right to bo csteenrd divine, 

Not c*en the sun, desirable as rare, 

Could bend one knee, engage one votary there ; 
They were, nhat base credulity believes 
True Christians are, dissemhlers, drunkards, thieves. 
The full gorged savage, at his nauseous least 
Spent half the darkness, and snored out the rest, 
Was one, when justice, on an equal plan 
Denouncing death upon the sins of man. 

Might also have indulged with an escape, 
Chargeable only with a human shape. 

What are they now? — Morality may si)are 
Her grave concern, her kind susi>icions there ; 

The wretch who once sang wildly, danced, and 
laughM, . 

And suck’d in dizzy madness with his draught, 

. Has wept a silent flood, reversed his ways, 

Is sober, meek, benevolent, and prays, 

Feeds sparingly, communicates liis store, 

Abhors the craft he boasted of before. 

And be that stole has learn ’d to steal no more. 

W^l Spake the prophet, Let the desert sing. 

Where sprang the thorn, the spiry fir shall spring, 
j And. where unsightly and rank thistles grew, 

, Shall grow tlie myrtle and luxuriant yew. 
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Co noVf nnd with iinportmit tone (Toinand 
On A\hftt foundation virtue is to stand) 

If scIf'Pxaltiii;; claims be turn'd adrift, 

And f^rnco be f;rnco indeed, and life a gift; 
l lie poor reclaim'd inhabitant, his eyes 
tilistifnipg at once with pity and surprise, 

Amazed that shadows should obscure the sight 
Of one, whose birth was in a land of light, 

Shall answer, Ifope. sweet Hope, has set me free. 
And made all pleasures else more dross to me. 

Those, amidst scenes as waste as if denied 
'I'lie common care that waits on all beside, 

Wild as if nature there, void of all good, 

I’lay’d only gambols in a frantic mood, 

(Yet cliarge not Iieavenly skill with having plaiin'd 
A plaything world, unworthy of Ids hand ;) 
fan sec his love, though secret evil lurks 
Jn all we touch, stamp’d plainly on his works; 
Deem life a blessing with its iiumeronB woes, 

Nor spurn away a gift a God bestows. 

Hard task indeed o'er arctic seas to roam I 
Is hope exotic? grows it not at home? 

Yes, but an object, blight as orient morn, 

Slay press the eye too closely to be borne; 

A distant virtue we can all confess, 

It hurts our pride, a\id moves our envy IchS. 

Leuconomus (beneath well sounding Greek 
1, slur a name a poet must not >peak) 

Stood pilloried on infamy's high stage, 

And bore the pelting scorn of half an age; 

The very butt of skiuder, and the blot 
For every dart that malice ever shot. 

The man that mention’d him at once dismiss'd 
All mercy from his lips, and sneer’d aud hiss'd ; 

11)8 crimes were such §8 3odom never knew, 

And perjury st(»od upl^sw'car all true; 

His aim was mischief, and his zeal pretence, 

His speech rebellion gga'iost common sense; 
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A knavei when tried on lionesty^s plain rule 
And when by that of reason, a mere fool ; 

The world’s best comfort was, his doom was pass’d; 
I>Io wlien he might, he must be damn’d at last. 

Now, Truth, perforin thine oflice ; waft aside 
The ourtain drawn by prejudice and pride,,. * 
Reveal (the man is dead) to wondering eyes 
*J*his more than monster in his ])ropcr guis(>. 
lie loved the world that hated him : tlio tear 
That dropp’d u^ioii his Bible was sincere ; 

Assail’d by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
llis only answer was a blameless life ; 

And ho that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother’s interest in his lieart. 

Paul’s love of Christ, and steadiness nnbrihed, 
AVere copied close in him, and well tranbcrihcd. 
He follow’d Paul ; his zeal a kindred ilaine, 
llis apostolic charity tho same. 

Like him, cross’d cheerfully teini>cstuous seas, 
Forsaking country, kindred, friends, aitd ease; 
Like him ho labour’d and liko him content 
To bear it, suffer’d shame where'er he went. 

Blush, calumny! and write upon his tomb, 

If honest eulogy can spare thee room. 

Thy deep repentance of thy tliousand lies, 

AV hich, aim'd at him, have pierced the ofifeiided skies ; 
And say. Blot out my sin, confess’d, deplored, 
Against thine image, in thy saint, 0 Lord! 

No blinder bigot, 1 maintain it still, 

Than he who must have pleasure, come what will t 
lie laughs, whatever weapon Trutli may draw, 
And deems her sharp artillery mere straw. 
Scripture indeed is plain ; hut God and he 
On Scripture ground are sure to disagree ; 

Some wiser rule must teach, .him how to live. 

Than this his Maker has BffSi fit to give $ 

Supple apd flexible as Indian cane, 

To taka 'the bund his appetites ordain ; ‘ 
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Contrived to suit frail nature's crazy CHse, 

And reconcile Ids lusts ivith saving grace. 

J^y this, with nice precision of design, 
lie draws upon life's map a zig-zag line, 

'rh:i/; show's how far 'tis safe to follow sin, 

And where his danger and God's wrath begin, 
lly this he forms, as pleased he sports along, 

11 is well poised estimate of right and wrong; 

And liiids the niodish manners of the da>, , 
Though loose, as harmless as an infant's play. 

Build hy whatever plan caprice decrees, 

M'ith |vliat materials, on what ground you please ; 
Your hope shall stand unblumcd, perhaps admired, 
if not that hope the tiicripturo has required. 

'flic .strange c<inccit8, vain projects, and wild dreams 
With which hypocrisy for ever teems, 

(Though other follies strike the public eye. 

And raise a laugh) pass unmolested by ; 

But if, unldamahlc in word and thought, 

A MAN arise, a man whom God has taught, 

With all Klijah's dignity of tone. 

And all the love of the beloved John, 

To Sturm the citadels they build in air. 

And smite the untcnipcr'd wall ; 'tis death to spare. 
To sweep away all refuges of lies, 

And place, instead of quirks themselves devise, 
Lama sabacthani before their eyes; 

'io prove that without Christ all gain is loss, 

All hope despair, that stands not on his cross ; 
Except the few his God may have impress'd, 

A tenfold frenzy seizes all the rest. 

Throughout mankind, the Christian kind at h a>t, 
I'here dwells a consciousness in every breast, 

That folly ends where genuine hope begins, 

And he that finds his heaven must lose his sins* 
Kiitiire opposes with her utmost force 
This rivmg stroke, lids ultimate divorce ; 

And while religion seems to be ber vieW| 

Hates with a deep sincerity the true : 
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For this, of all that ever influenced man, 

Since Abel worshippM, or the Avurld begun, 

This only spares no lust, admits no plea, 

Jliit makes him, if at all, completely tree ; 

Sounds forth tiio signal, as she iiiuunts her cai;, 

Uf an eternal, universal war; 

Itejeets all treaty, penetrates all wiles, 

Scorns with the same iiidiiTeieiicc frowns and smiles, 
Duives through the realms of sin, where riot reels, 
And grinds his eruwn beneath her burning wheels I 
Jlcnce all that is in man, pride, pu.sslon, art, 
Fowers of the mind, and feelings of the heaft, 
Insensible of truth’s almighty cliurins, 

Starts at her first approach, and sounds to anus ! 
While bigtdry, with well dissembled fears, 

11 is eyes shut fast, his fingers in his cars, 

JVIightj' to parry and push by God’s word 
Willi senMdess noise, bis argiiinent the sword, 
I'retcnds a zeal for godliness and grace, 

And spits ahborrenec in Uic Cbristian’s face. 

Parent ot Hope, immortal I'rutli ! make Know n 
Thy deathless wreaths and triumphs all thine own t 
'I ho silent progress of thy pow'cr is such, 

Thy means so feeble, and despised so much, 

That few believe the wonders thou bast wroaglit. 
And none can teach them but wduun thou hast taught. 
Uh see me sworn to servo thee, and command 
A painter’s skill into a poet’s hand. 

That, while I trembling trace a work divine, 

Fancy may stand aloot from the design, 

And light and shade, and every stroke bo thine. 

If ever thou bast felt another's pain, 

If ever when he sigh'd host sigh'd again, 

If ever on thy eyelid stf>od the tear 
That pity had engender'd, drop one here. 

This man was hnppy — bad the woild’s good word. 
And with it every joy it can afford ; 

Friendship and love seem'd tenderly at strife, 
Which aliould sweeten his untroubled life ; 
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Politely IcarnM, aiul of a gentle race, 

Good breeding and good sense gave all a grace, 
And w'netlicrat tlic toilet of the fair 
lie langli’d and trifled, made him welcome there, 
Or if jr> masculine debate he shared, 

ICiisurcd him mute attention and regard. 

Alas how changed 1 Expressive of his mind, 
llis eyes are sunk, arras folded, head reclined; 
Those awful syllables, hell, death, and sin, 
Though whisper’d plainly tell what works within; 
That conscionee there perforins her proper part, 
And writes a doomsday sentence on his heart I 
Forsaking, and forsaken ©fall friend.^ 

He now perceives where earthly pleasure ends; 
Hard task 1 for one who lately knew no rare. 

And harder still as learnt beneath despair; 

His lioiirs no longer pass iininark'd away, 

A dark iraportunco saddens every day ; 

He hears the notice of the clock, perplex’d, 

And cries, Pcrliaps eteniity strikes ncxtl 
Sweet music is no longer imisic here, 

And laughter souiuIm like madness in his ear : 

His grief the \>orld of all her power disarms ; 

Wine h.as no taste, and beauty has no charms : 

Go I’s holy word, once trivial in liis view, 

Now by the voice of his experience true, 

Seems, as it is, the fountain whence alone 
Must spring that hope he pants to make his own. 

Now let the briglit reverse bo known abroad ; 
Say man’s a worm, and power belongs to God. 

As when a felon, whom his country's laws 
Have justly doom’d for some atrocious cause, 
Expects in darkness and heart-chilling futars 
T ne shameful close of all his misspent jeass ; 

If chance, on heavy pinions slowly Imrnc, 

A tempest usher in the dreaded mom. 

Upon his dungeon walls the lightning play, 

The thunder seems to summon him away, 
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The warder at the door his key ajiplips, 

Shoots back the bolt, and all his courage dies ; 

If tlien, just then, all thoughts of mercy lost, 

When liope, long lingering, at last yields the ghost, 
The sound of pardon pierce his startled ear,,* 
lie drops at once his letters and his fear ; 

A transport glows in all he looks and speaks, 

And the first thankful tears bedew his checks, 
tiny, far superior joy, that much outweighs 
'i’he comfort of a few poor added days. 

Invades, possesses, and o'crwhelms the soul 
Of him whom Hope has with a touch made whole. 
*Tis heaven, all heaven descending on the wings 
Of the glad lej^ions of the King of kings ; 

•Tis more — *tis God difTiiscd through every part, 
*Tis God himself triiim])liaiit in his heart. 

O welcome now the sun's once hat(Ml light, 

His noonday beams were never half so bright. 

Not kindred minds alone arc call’d to employ 
Their hours, their days, in listening to Ins joy ; 
Unconscious nature, all that lie surveys, [praise. 
Hocks, groves, and streams must join him in lii.s 
These are thy glorious works, eternal Tnifli, 

The scoff of wither’d age and beardless youth ; 
These move the censure and illiberal grin 
Of fools that bate tlieu and delight in sin : 

Biitilicse shall last when night has quench’d the poK*. 
And heaven is all departed as a scroll. 

And when, as justice has long since decreed, 

This earth shall blaze, and a new world succeed. 
Then these thy glorious works, and they who share 
That hope which can alone exclude despair, 

Shall live exempt from weakness and decay, 

The brightest wonders of an endless day. 

Happy the bard (if that lair name belong 
To him that blends no fable with his song) 

Whose Ihies uniting, by an honest art, 

The laitliM monitor’s and poet's part. 
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Seek to iloli.i'lit, that they may meml mankind, 
And while they captivate, inform the mind : 
Still happier ifhe till a thankful soil, 

And/ruit reward hi.s honourable toil: 

But ha[lt)ier hu*, who comfort those that wait 
To hear plain truth at Jtidairs hallow’d gate : 
'I'hcir iangUiige simple, as their manners meek, 
No shining ornaments have they to seek ; 

Nor labour they, nor time nor talents waste, 

In sorting flowers to suit a fickle ta.ite ; 

But while they speak the wisdom of tlie skies, 
Which art can only darken and disguise, 

The abmulant harvest, recompense divines, 
Uepays thoir work— the gleaning only mine. 
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Quo nihil majiis iiiuliiisvo tern's 
Fiita (loii.iv6iv, boni<{iii‘ ili\i; 

Nue (hitiiiut, qu.inivis rLMluani in minim 
Tempura piisciiin. 

MOB. UB. IV. OBK 9. 

Faikkst jitmI forornoit of the train that wait 
On Hum's most and liapplost state 

Wlujtlicr \vc name thee Cluarity or Love, 

Chief {'race hedowr, and all in all above, 

Prosper (1 press thee with a powerful plea) 

A task I venture on, impeird by thee ; 

O never seen but in thy blest effects, 

Or felt but in the soul that Heaven selects ; 

Who seeks to praise thee, and to make thee known 
To other hearts, must have thee in his own. 

Como, prompt me with benevolent desires, 

Teach me to kindle at thy gentlo fires, 

And, though disgraced and slighted, to re.decm 
A poet’s name, by making tlieu the theme. 

God. working ever on a social plan, 

By Vtirious ties attaches man to man : 

He made at first, though free and uncontiiicd, 

One man the common father of the kind ; 

That every tribe, though placed as lie secs be.st. 
Where seas or deserts part them from the resU 
Differing in language, manners, or in face, 

Might feel themselves allied to all the race. 

When Cook—'lamented, and with tears as jii^t 
As ^ver mingled with heroic dust, 

SteerVl Britain'^ oak into a world unknown, 

And in his country's glory sought his own, 
Wherever ho found man, to nature true, 

of man were sacred in his view; 
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Tic flootlicd with gifts and greeted with a smile 
The simple native of the new found isle ; 
lie spurnVI the wretch that alighted or withstood 
The tender argument of kindred blood ; 

Nor w^mld endure, that any should control 
His fr^ern brethren of the southern pole. 

But though some nobler minds a law respect, 
That none shall with impunitj neglect, 

In baser souls unnumbered evils meet, 

To thwart its influence, and its end defeat. 

^yhile Cook is loved for savage lives he saved. 

See Cortez odious for a world enslaved 1 
Where wast thou then, sweet Charity? where then, 
Thou tutelary friend of helpless men? 

Wast thou ill monkish cells and nunneries found, 
Or building hospitals on English ground? 

No — Mammon makes the world his legatee 
Through fear, not love ; and heaven abhors the fen. 
Wherever fojmd (and all men need thy care). 

Nor age nor infancy could And thee tlicre. 

The hand that slew till it could slay no mure 
Was glued to tho sword hilt with Indian gore. 
Their prince, as justly seated on his throne * 
As vain imperial Philip on his own, 

Trick’d out of all his royalty by art, 

That stripp’d him bare, and broke his honest heart, 
^Died, by the sentence of a shaven priest. 

For scorning what they taught him to detest. 

How dark the veil that intercepts tho blaze 
Of Heaven’s mysterious purposes and ways ; 

God stood not though ho seem’d to stand, aloof; 
And at this hour the coni^ucror feels the proof : 

Tho wreath he won drew down an instant curse. 
The fretting plague is in tho public purse, 

The canker’d spoil corrodes the pining state, 
Starved that indolence their mines create. 

Oh could their ancient Incas rise again, 

How would they take up Israel's taunting strain ! 
o 
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Art thon too fallen, Iberia? Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we ? 
Thou, that hast wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 

Thy pomp is in the thy glory laid 

Low in the pits thine airarice has made. 

We come with joy from our eternal rest 
To see the oppressor in his turn oppress’d. 

Art thou th(i god, the thunder of whose hand 
Koird over all our desolated land, 

ISbook principalities and kingdoms down. 

And made the mountains trciuVde at his froMii ? 
The sword shall light upon thy boasted powers, 
And wa.stc them, as thy sword has wasted ours. 
’'Hs thus Omnipotence his law fulfils. 

And vengeance executes what justice wills. 

Again — the band of coinincrce was design'd 
To associate all the branches of inatikind ; 

And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 

Wise to promote whatever end he means, 

(rod opens fruitful nature’s various scenes: 
I^ch climate needs what other climes produce^ 
And offers something to the general use ; 

No land hut listens to the common call. 

And in return receives supply from all. 

This genial intercourse, and mutual aid, 

Olieers what were else a universal shade, 

(’alls nature from her ivy -mantled den, 

And softens human rock-work into men. 
Ingenious art, with her expressive face, 

Steps forth to fashion and retine the race ; 

Not only lill^ necessity’s demand, 
Kut^ovcrcharges her capacious hand : 

Capricious ta.ste itself can crave no more 
Than she supplies from her abounding store : 
She strikes out all that luxury can ask, 

A|id gains new vigour at her endless ta.sk. 



TT^'ra Is the speeioiis arch, the shapely spire, 

H'hc paint»‘r’s pencil, and the poet’s lyre ; 

From her the canviiss borroirs ii^ht and sliade, 
And verse, more lastinp^, hues that never fade. 
She guWw the finger o’er the dancing keys, 
fiivcs dimciilty all the grace of case, 

And pours a torrent of sweet notes around, 
l ast as the lliirstiiig ear can drink the sound. 

These are the gifts of art ; and art thrives most 
Where commerce has enrich’d the busy coa^t; 

He catclips all improvements in his fliffht, 
Spreads foreign wonders in his eonntrv’s sight, 
Imports what others have invented well. 

And stirs his own to match them or excel. 

’Tis tluis, reciprocating each with each, 
Alternately the nations learn and teach ; 

While Providence enjoins to every soul 
A union with tlic vast torraqiieons whole. 

Heaven speed the canvass, gallantly unfurl’d 
To furnish and accommodate a world, 

To give the pole the produce of the sun, 

And knit the unsocial climates into one. 

Soft airs and gentle heaving.^ of tlio wave 
Impel the fleet wlioso errand is to save, 

To succour was-ttnl rcHoiis, and replace 
The smile of opulence in sorrow’s face. 

Jjct nothing ad\ erse, nothing unforeseen 
Impede the bark that ploughs the deep serene, 
Clharged with a freight transcending in its worth 
I'lie gems of India, Nature’s rarest birth, 

I’hat flics, like Gabriel on his Lord's command.^, 

A herald of God’s love to pagan lands. 

But ah ! what wish can prosper, or what prayer, 
For merchants rich in cargoes of despair, 

Who drive a loathsome traffic, gauge, and s]vin. 
And buy the muscles and the bones of man V 
The tender ties of father, husband, friend, 

All bonds of nature in that moment end ; 
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And each endures, while yet he draws his brcatb, 

A stroke as fatal as the scythe of death. 

The sable warrior, frantic with rr^rct 
Of her ho loves, and never can forget, 

Loses in tears the Air receding shore, 

But not the thought that they must meet no more ; 
Deprived of lier .iiid freedom at a blow, 

What lias he left that he can yet forego ? 

Yes, to deep sadness sullenly resign’d, 

Ife feels his body's bondage in his mind ; 

Puts oil his generous nature ; and, to suit 
llis manners with his fate, puts on the brute. 

. O most degrading of nil ills that wait 
On man, a mourner in his best estate 1 
All other sorrows virtue may endure. 

And find submission more than half a cure ; 

Grief is itself a medicine, and bestow’d 
T’ improve the fortitude tliat bears the load, 

To teach the wand’rer, ns his woes increase, 

The path of wisdom, all whose paths arc pence; 
But slavery I — Virtue dreads it ns her grave: 
Patience itself is meanness in a slave ; 

Or if the will and sovereignty of God 
Bid sufler it a while, and kiss the rod. 

Wait for the dawning of a brighter day 
And snap the chain the moment when you may. 
Nature imprints upon whate'er we see, 

That has a heart and life in it, Be free ; 

The beasts are charter’d — ^neither age nor force 
Can quell the love of freedom in a horse : 
lie breaks the cord that held him at the rack ; 

And, cbnscious of an unenenmbor’d back, 

SnuA up the morning air, forgets the rein ; 

Loose fly his forelock and his ample mane ; 
Responsive to the ^tant neigh he neighs ; 

, Nor stops till, overleaping all delays, 

JSe finds the pasture where his fellows graze. 

' Canst thoo, and honour’d with a Christian namoi 
' Buy what is woman-hom, imd feel' no shame ; 
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Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as a warrant for the deed? 

So may the wolf, wlioni famine lias made bold, 
To quit the forest and inradc the fold : 

So nia^hc ruffian, who, with ghostly glide, 

1 >agger ih hand, steals close to your bedside ; 
Not he, but his emergence forced the door, 

He found it inconvenient to be poor. 

Hus Qpd then given its sweetness to the cane, 
Unless his laws be trampled on — in vain? 

Iluilt a brave world, which cannot yet subsist, 
Unless his right to rule it be dismiss'd? 

1 ni)>udciif. hlasplicmy 1 8o folly pleads. 

And, avarice being judge, witli case succeeds. 

But grant the plea, and let it stand fur just, 
That man make man his prey, because he must; 
J>tin there is room fur pity to abate. 

And sootlio the sorronsof so sad a state. 

A Briton knows, or if he knows it not, 

The Scri])turG placed within his reach, he ought, 
'i hat souls have no discriminating hue, 

Alike important in their Maker’s view; 

That none are free from blemish since the fall, 
And Love divine bas paid one price for all. 

The wretch, that works and weeps without relief, 
Has one that notices his silent grief. 

^Hc from whose hands alone all power proceeds, 
Hanks its abuse among the foulest deeds, 
U-onsiders all injustice with a frown ; 

But marks the man that treads his fellow down. 
Begone— the whip and bell in that hard hand 
Are hateful ensigns of usurp’d command. 

Not Mexico could purchase kings a claim 
To scourge him, weariness his only blame. 
Remember Heaven has an avenging rod: 

To smite the poor is treason against God. 

Trouble is grudgingly and hardly brook'd, 
'V\'lule life's sublimest joys are overlook'd; 
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"We wander o’er a sunburnt thirsty soil, 
Alurmuring and weary of our daily toil. 

Forget t’ enjoy the palm-tree’s oflft:r*d shade, 

Or tusto the fountain m the iieiglib'ring gl.idc: 

Else who would lose, that had the power t’ ir prove, 
Tir occasion of transmuting fear to love?' 

0 ’tis a goodlike jiriviloge to save. 

And he that scorns it is himself a slave. 

Inform his mind: one flash of heavenly day. 
AVould heal his heart, and melt his chains away. 

** Beauty lor ashes” is a gift indeed, 

And slaves, by truth enlarged, are doubly freed 
Then would he say submissive at thy feet, 

While gratitude and love made service sweet, 

Hfy dear deliverer out of hojicicss night, 

Whose bounty bought me but to give me light, 

1 was a bondman on my native plain, 

Sin forged and ignorance made hist the chain ; 

Thy lips have shed instruetion as the dew, 

Taught me what path to shun, and what |.ursuc; 
Farewell, my loriuer joys! I sigh no more 
For Africa's once loved, lenighted shoiu; 

Serving a benefactor, 1 am free ; 

At my best home, if not exiled from tlicc. 

Some men make gain a fountain, wlienee proceeds 
A stream of liberal and heroic deeds; 

The swell of pity not to be confined ^ 

Within the scanty limits of the mind, 

Disdains the hank, and throws the golden sands, 

A rich deposit on the bordering lands: 

These have an ear for his paternal call, 

W'ho makes some rich for the supply of all ; 

God’s gift with pleasure in his praise employ; 

And Thornton is familiar with the joy. 

O could 1 worship ought beneath the skies 
Thi^'dirtli lias seen, or fancy can devise, 
altar, sacred Liberty, should stand, 
by no mercenary vulgar hand, 
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With fragrant tmf, and flowers as wild and fair 
As ever dress'd a bank, or scented summer air. 
Duly, as ever on the mountain's height 
The peep of morning shod a dawning li;;ht, 
Againy^'hon evening, in her sober vest, 

Drew th* gray curtain of the fading west. 

My soul should yield thee willing thanks and praise 
For the chief blessings of my fairest days: 

Hut that were sacrilege — upraise is not tliine, 

Ihit his who gave tlioe , and iireservcs thee iniue : 
Kise 1 would say, and as I spake bid fly 
A captivu bird into the boundless sky, 

This triple roalin adores thee — thou art come 
From Sparta hither, and art here at home. 

We feel thy force still active, at this hour 
Enj<iy immunity from priestly power, 

While conscience, happier than in ancient years, 
Owns no 8U])erior but the God she fears, 

Propitious spirit 1 yet expunge a wrong 
'I’liy rights have sufler’d, and our land, too long. 
UVach mercy to ten thousand hearts, that share 
The fears and hopes of a commercial care. 

ITihons expect the. wicked, and were built 
'J'o bind the lawless, and to punish guilt ; 

Put shipwreck, earthquake, battle, fire, and flood 
Are mighty mischiefs, not to be withstood ; 

» And lioncst merit stands on slippery ground, 

Where covert guile and artifice abound. 

Let just restraint, for public peace design’d, 

Chain up the w’olves and tigers of mankind 
The foe of virtue has no claim to thee, 

Ilut let insolvent innocence go free. 

Patron of else the most despised of men, 

Accept the tribute of a stranger’s pen ; 

Verse, like the laurel, its immortal meed, 

Should be the guerdon of a noble deed ; 

I may alarm thee, but I fear the shame 
(Charity chosen as my theme and aim) 

I must incur, forgetting Howard’s name. 
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Bless'd with all wealth can give tliee, to resign 
Joys doubly sweet to feelings quick as thine. 

To quit the bliss thy rural scenes bestow, 

To seek a nobler amidst scenes of woe, 

To traverse seas, range kingdoms, and hrii^ihoine, 
Not the proud momimcnts of Greece or Home, 

But knowledge such as only dungeons teacli, 

And only sympathy like thine could rcacli : 

That grief, sequester’d from the public stagq, 

Might sniootlk her feathers, and enjoy her cage, 
tJpeaks a divine ambition, and a zeal, 

Tiie boldest patriot might be proud to feel. 

O that the voice of claiiiour and debate, 

That pleads for peace till it disturbs the state, 

Were hush’d in favour of thy generous pleii, 

The poor thy clients, and Heaven’s smile tiiy fee I 
Philospphy, that docs not dream or stray, 

Walks arm in arm with Nature all his way ; 
Compasses earth, dives Into it, ascends 
AVhatcver steep inquiry reconnnends ; 

Sees planetary wonders sinootlily roll 
Kouiid other systems under her control ; 

Drinks wisdom at the milky stream of light, 

That cheers the silent journey of the night, 

And brings at bis return a bosom charged 
With rich instruction, and a soul enlarged. 

The treasured sweets of the cai>acioiis plan, ^ 

That Heaven spreads wide before the view of man, 
All prompt his pleased pursuit, and to pursue 
Still prompt him, with a pleasure always new; 

Ho too has a connecting power, and draws 
Man to the centre of the common cause, 

Aiding a dubious and deficient sight 
With a new medium and a purer light. 

All truth is precious, if not all divine ; 

And what dilates the powers must ne^s refine. 

Ue reads the skies, and, watching every change, 
Provides the fiiculties an ampler range ; 
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And wins mankind, as his attempts prevail, 

A prouder station on the general scale, 
liut Reason still, unless divinely taught, 

Whato’er she learns, learns nothing as she ought ; 
The V^p of revelation only shows. 

What hhman wisdom cannot but oppose, 

'I'liut man, in nature's richest mantle clad. 

And graced with all philosophy can add, 

Tkoiigh fair without, and luminous within, 

Is still the progeny and heir of sin. 

'i'hus taught, down falls the plumage of his pride 
lie feels his need of an unerring guide. 

And knows that fiiling he shall rise no more, 
Unless the power that bade him stand, restore. 
This is indeed philosophy ; this known 
Makes wisdom, worthy of the name, his own ; 
And without this, whatever ho discuss; 

Whether the space between the stars and us; 
Whether he measure earth, compute the sea, 
Weigh sunbeams, carve a fly, or spit a flea ; 

The solemn trifler with his boasted skill 
Toils much, and is a solemn trifler still ; 

IMiiid was he born, and his misguided eyes 
Grown dim in trifling studies, blind bo dies. 
Self-knowledge truly Icarn’d of course implies 
The rich possession of a nobler prize ; 

For self to self, and God to man reveal’d 
(Two themes to nature’s eye for ever seal’d), 

Art taught by rays, that fly with equal pace 
From the same centre of cnliglituning grace. 

Here stay thy foot ; how copious, and how clear, 
The o’erflowing well of Charity sidings here ! 

Hark I ’tis the music of a thousaud rills, 

Some through the groves, some down the sloping hills, 
Winding a secret or an open course. 

And all supplied from an eternal source. 

The ties of nature do but feebly bind ; 

And commerce partially reclaims mankind | 
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Philosophy, ivithout his heavenly guide, 

May blow up self-conceit, and nourish pride ; 

But, while his province is the reasoning part. 

Has still a veil of midnight on his heart : 

'Tis truth divine, exhibited on earth. 

Gives Charity her being and her birth. 

Suppose (when thought is warm, and fancy flows, 
What w'ill not argument sometimes suppose ?) 

An isle possess’d by creatures of our kind, ^ 
Endued with reason, 3'et by nature blind. 

Let supposition lend her aid once more, 

And land some grave optician on the shore : 

He claps his lens, if Imply thny may see. 

Close to the part where vision ought to be ; 

But finds that, though his tubea assist the sight. 
They cannot give it, or make darkness light. 

He reads wise lectures, and describes aloud 
A sense they know not to the wondering crowd ; 
He talks' of light and the prismatic hues, 

As men of depth in erudition use ; 

But all he gains for his harangue is — Well 

What monstrous lies some travcllei-s will tell I 
The soul, whoso sight all-quickcning grace re- 
news, 

Takes the resemblance of the good she views, 

As diamonds, stripp’d of their opaque disgiiitie, 
Iteficct the noonday glory of the skies. , 

She speaks of him, her author, guardian, friend. 
Whose love knew no beginning, knows no end, 

111 language warm as all that love inspires* 

And, in the glow of her intense desires, 

Pants to communicate her noble fires. 

S 3 ie S^ a world stark blind to what employs 
Herji^ thought, and feeds her flowing joys ; 
ThlNm^ wisdom hail them, heedless of her call, 
Fliei^ save some, and feels a pang for all : 

HfiTBidf ae weak as her support is strong, 

SP ibels that frailty she denied so long ; 
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And. from a knowledge of her own dUeasei 
Learns to compassionate the sick she sees. 

Here see, acquitted of all vain pretence, 

The reign of genuine Charity commence, 

Thoi^h scorn repay her sympathetic tears, 

She stifl is kind, and still she perseveres ; 

The truth sho loves a sightless world blaspheme, 
’Tis childish dotage, a delirious dream ! 

The ganger they- discern not they deny ; 

Laugh at their only remedy, and die. 

But still a soul thus touched can never cease. 
Whoever threatens war, to speak of peace. 

Pure in her aim, and in her temper mild, 

Her wisdom seems tho weakness of a child : 
i!$he makes excuses where she might condemn, 
Keviled by those that hate her, prays for them ; 
Suspicion lurks not in her artless breast, 

The worst suggested, she believes the best ; 

Not soon provoked, however stung and teased, 
And, if perhaps made angry, soon appeased ; 

She rather waves than will dispute her right ; 

And injured, makes forgiveness her delight. 

Such was the portrait an apostle drew. 

The bright original was one he knew ; 

Heaven held his hand, the likeness must be true. 

When one, that holds communion with the skies, 
Has fill’d his urn where theao pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are sqpplied. 

So when a ship, well freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India’s spicy shores, 

Has dropp’d her anchor, and her canvass furl’d, 

In some safe haven of our western world, 

'Twere vain inquiry to what port she went. 

The gale informs ns, laden with the scent. 

Some seek, when queasy conscience has its qualms, 
To lull the paiuful malady with alms j 
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But Charity not feign’d intends alone 
Another’s good — theiss centres in their own 
And, too short lived to rpch the realms of peace, 
Must cease for ever when the poor shall cease. 
Flavia, most tender of her own good name, ^ 

Is rather careless of her sister’s fame : 

Her superfluity the poor supplies, 

But, if she touch a character, it dies. 

The seeming virtue weigh’d against the vice, 

She deems all safe, for she has paid the price : 

No charity but alms aught values she, 

Except in porcelain on her mantle-tree. 

How many deeds, with which the world has rung, 
From pride, in league with ignorance, have sprung I 
But Gcd overrules all human follies still. 

And bends the tough materials to his will. 

A conflagration, or a wintry flood, 

Has left some hundreds without home or food : 
Extravagance and avarice shall subscribe, 

While fame and self-complacence are the brilo. 
The brief proclaim'd, it visits every pew, 

But first the squire’s, a compliment but due : 

With slow deliberation he unties 
His glittering purse, that envy of all eyes I 
And, while the clerk just puzzles out the psalm. 
Slides guinea behind guinea in his palm ; 

Till finding, what he might have found before, 

A smaller piece amidst the precious store. 

Pinch’d close between his finger and his thumb. 

He half exhibits, and then drops the sum. 

Gold, to bo sure ! — Throughoiit the town ’tis told 
How the good squire gives never less than gold. 
From motives such as bis, though not the best, 
Springs in due time supply for the distress’d ; 

Not Jess effectual than what love bestows 
Except that ofilce clips it as it goes. 

BjnAlest I seem to sin against a friend, 

And Wound the grace I mean to recommend, 
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(Though vice derided with a just design 
Implies no trespass against love divine], 

Once more 1 would adopt the graver style, 

A teacher should be siiaring of his smile. 

Unless a love of virtue light the flame, 

Satire is* more than those he brands, to blame ; 

He hides behind a magisterial air 

His own offences, and strips others bare; 

Affects indeed a most humane concern. 

That men, if gently tutor'd, will not learn ; 

That mulish folly, not to be reclaim'd 
By softer methods, must be made ashamed ; 

But (I might instance in St. Patrick’s dean) 

Too often rails to gratify his spleen. 

Most satirists are indeed a public scourge; 

Their mildest physic is a farrier's purge ; 

Their acrid temper turns, as soon as stirr’d, 

The milk of their good purpose all to curd. 

Their zeal begotten, as their works rehearse, 

By lean despair upon an empty purse, 

The wild assassins start into the street, 

Prepared to poniard whomsoe'er they meet. 

No skill in swordmanship, however just, 

Gan be secure against a madman's thrust 
And even virtue, so unfairly match’d. 

Although immortal, may be prick’d or scratch’d. 
When scandal has new minted an old lie, 

Or tax’d invention for a fresh supply, 

'Tfs call’d a satire, and the world appears 
Gathering around it with erected ears : 

A thousand names are toss’d into the crowd ; 
Some whisper’d softly, and some twang’d aloud ; 
Just as the sapience of an author’s brain 
Suggests it safe or dangerous to be plain. 
Strange! how the frequent inteijected dash 
Quickens a market, and helps off the trash ; 

The important letters, that include the rest, 
Serve as a to those that are suppress'd ; 
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Conjecture gripes the victims in his pnw’. 

The world is charm'd, and Scrib escapes the Inw, 

So when the cold damp shades of night prevail, 
Worms maj be cauglit by either head or tail ; 
Forcibly drawn from many a close recess, . 

They meet witli little pity, no redress ; 

Plunged in the stream, they lodge upon tlic mini, 
Food for the famish'd rovers of the flood. 

All zeal for a reform, that gives oifenen i 
To peace and charity is mere pretence : 

A bold remark ; but which, if well applied. 

Would bumble many a towering poet’s pride. 
Perhaps the man was in a sportive fit. 

And Iiad no other play-place for his wit; 

Perhaps, enchanted with the love of fame. 

He sought the jewel in his neiglibonr's shame ; 
Perhaps— whatever end ho might pursue. 

The cause of virtue could not be his view. 

At every stroke wit flashes in our eyes ; 

The turns are quick, the polish'd points surprise, 
Hut shine with cruel and tremendous charms, 

I'hat, while they please, |)osscss us with alanns 
So have 1 seen (and hasten'd to tho sight 
On all tlio wings of holiday delight,) 

Where stands that monument of ancient power. 
Named with emphatic dignity the Towner, 

Guns, lialbcrts, swords, and pistols, great and small, . 
In starry forms disposed upon the wall ; 

We wonder, as \vc gazing stand below, 

That brass and steel should make so line a show ; 
Hut though wo praise the exact designer's skill, 
Account them implements of mischief still. 

No works shall find acceptance in that day, 

When all disgirises shall be rent away, 

Tliat squaro not truly with the Scripture plan, 

Nor from love to God, or love to man. 

As he ordains, things sordid in their birth 
To be resolved into their parent earth; 
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And, though the soul shall seek superior orbs, 
Whate'er this world produces, it absorbs ; 

So self starts nothing, but what tends apace 
Home to the goal, where it began the race. 

Snell as our motive is our aim must be ; 

If this b^ servile, that can ne’er be free : 

If self employ us, whatsoe’er is wrought. 

Wo glorify that self, not him we ought ; 

Such virtues had need prove their own reward, 
The J udge of all men owes them no regard. 

True (Jharity, a plant divinely nursed, 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first, 
Thrives against hope, and, in the rudest sccuie. 
Storms but enliven its unfading green ; 

Exuberant is the shadow it supplies. 

Its fruit on earth, its growtli above the skies. 

To look at Him, who form’d us and redeem’d, 

So glorious now, though once so disesteem’d ; 

To see a God stretch forth his human hand. 

To uphold the boundless scenes of his command ; 

To recollect that, in a form like ours, 

lie bruised beneath his feet the infernal powers. 

Captivity led captive, rose to claim 

The wreath he won so dearly in our name ; 

That throned above all height he condescends 
To call the few that trust in him his friends ; 
,,That, in the Heaven of heavens, that space he deems 
Too scanty for the exertion of his beams, 
And*shines, as if impatient to bestow 
Life and a kingdom upon worms below ; 

That sight imparts a never dying fiame. 

Though feeble in degree, in kind the same. 

Like him the soul, thus kindled from above, 
Spreads wide her arms of universal love : 

And, still enlarged as she receives the grace. 
Includes creation in her close embrace. 

Dohold a Christian !— and without the fires 
T’he founder of that name alone inspiroS| 
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Though all accomplishment, all knowledge meet, 
To make the shining prodigy complete, 

Whoever boasts that name — behold a cheat 1 
Were love, in these the world*s last doting years, 
As frequent as the want of it appears. 

The churches warm'd, they would no longer liold 
Such frozen figures, stiff as they are cold ; 
Relenting forms would lose their power, or cease ; 
^d e’en the dipp’d and sprinkled live in peace : 

heart would quit its prison in the breast 
M|||^ow in free communion with the rest, 
liiniil^tatesman, skill'd in projects dark and deep, 
'Might burn his useless Machiavel, and sleep ; 

Ills budget, often fill'd, yet always poor, 

Might swing at ease behind his study door. 

No longer prey upon our annual rents. 

Or scare the nation with its big contents : 
Disbanded legions freely might depart. 

And slaying man would cease to be an art. 

No learned disputants would take the field, 

Sure not to conquer, and sure not to yield ; 

Both sides deceived, if rightly understood, 

Pelting each other for the public good. 

Did Ohari^ prevail, the press would prove 
A vehicle of virtue, truth, and love ; . 

And 1 might spare myself the pains to show 
What few can learn, and all suppose they know. 
Thus have I sought to grace a seiuous lay 
With many a wild, indeed, but flowery spray, • 
lit hopes to gain, what else I must have lost. 

The attention pleasure has so much engross'd. 

But if unhappily deceived I dream. 

And prove too weak for so divine a theme. 

Let Charity forgive me a mistake, 

Tha# zeal, not vanity, has chanced to make, 

Aud spare the poet for his subject’s sake. 
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Nam ncqne me tantum venientis slbllus austri, 

Nee pcrcusaa Juvant fluctS t:im litorn, ncc qua 
So^osos inter deeuri-unt flumina vallea 

• vine. KCi. V. 

Though nature weigh our talentSf and dispense 
'J’o every man his modicum of sense, 

And Conversation in its better part 
May be esteem'd a gift, and not an art, 

Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 

On culture, and the sowing of the soil. 

Words learn ’d by rote a i)arrot may rehearse, 
But talking is not always to converse ; 

Not more distinct from harmony divine, 

The constant creaking of a country sign. 

As alphabets in ivory employ. 

Hour after hour the vet unletter’d boy, 

Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee 
Those seeds of science call’d his A n c ; 

So language in the mouths of the adult, 

Witness its insignifioant result. 

Too often proves an implement of play, 

A (oy to sport with, and pass time away. 

Collect at evening what the day brought fortl^ 
Compress the sum into its solid worth, 

And if it weigh the importance of a fly, 

The scales are false, or algebra a he. 

Sacred interpreter of human thought, 

How few respect or use thee as they ought 1 
But all shall give account of every wrong. 

Who dare dishonour or defile the tongue ; 

Who prostitute it in the cause of vice, 

Or sell their glo^ at a market price ; 

R 
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Who vote for hire, or point it with lampoon, 

The dear bought placeman, and the cheap buffoon. 

There is a prurience in the speech of some, 
Wrath stajs him, or else God would strike tliojn 
111 swise forbearance has their end in view, [dumb: 
They fill their measure, and receive thcif due. 

The heathen lawgivers of ancient days, 

Names almost worthy of a Christian's praise, 
Would drive tl\pm forth from the resort of vien, 
And shut up every satyr in his den. 

O come not ye near innocence and truth. 

Ye worms that eat into the bud of youth I 
Infectious as impure, your blighting power 
Taints in its rudiments the promised flower ; 

Its odour perish’d and its charming hue. 
Thenceforth ’tis hateful, for it smells of you. 

Not e’en the vigorous and headlong rage 
Of adolescence, or a firmer age, 

Affords a plea allowable or just 

For making speech the pamperer of lust ; 

But when the breath of ago commits the fault, 

*Tis nauseous as the vapour of a vault. 

So wither’d stumps disgrace the sylvan scene, 

No longer fruitful, and no longer green ; 

The sapless wood, divested of the bark, 

Grows fungous, and takes fire at every spark. 

Oaths terminate, af Pan! observes, all strife^ 
Some men have surely then a peaceful life! 
Whatever subject occupy discourse, 

The feats of Vestris, or the naval force, 
Asseveration blustering in your face 
Makes contradiction such a hopeless case : 

In every tale they tell, or false or true, 

Well known, or such as no man ever knew. 

They fix attention, heedless of your pain, 
Withioatha like rivets forced into the brain ; 

And e’en when sober truth prevails throughout, 
They Bw^ it, till affirmance brBbds a doubt, 
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A Persian, liiirable servant of the sun, 

Who, thougli devout, yet bigotry had none, 
Hearing a lawyer, grave in his address. 

With adjurations every word impress, 
Supposedtthe man a bishop, or at least, 

God’s name so much upon his lips, a priest ; 

Bow’d at the close with all his graceful airs. 

And begg'd an interest in liis frequent prayers. 

Go, ^uit the rank to which ye stood preterr’d, 
Henceforth associate in one common herd : 
Iveligion, virtue, reason, common sense, 

Pronounce your human form a false pretence ; 

A mere disguise, in which a devil lurks, 

Who yet betrays his secret by his works. 

Ye powers who rule the tongue, if such there are, 
, And make collsquial happiness your care, 

’ Preserve mo from the thing 1 dread and hate, 

A duel in the form of a debate. 

The clash of arguments and jar of words. 

Worse than the mortal brunt of rival swords. 
Decide no question with their tedious length, 

For opposition gives opinion strengtn. 

Divert the champions prodigal of breath. 

And put the peaceably disposed to death. 

0 thwart me not. Sir Soph, at every turn. 

Nor carp at every flaw you mav discern ; 

' Though syllogisms hang not on my tongue, 

1 an not surely always in the wrong ; 

'Tis hard if all is false that 1 advance, 

I A fool must now and then be right by chance. 

Not tliat all freedom of dissent I blame; 

No — there 1 grant the privilege 1 claim. 

A disputable point is no roan's ground ; 

Rove where you please, ’tis common all around. 
Discourse may want an animated — No, 

To brush the surface, and to make it flow ; 

But still remember, if you mean to please, 

To press your point with modesty and ease. 
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The mark, at which my juster aim I take. 

Is contradiction for its own dear sake. 

Set your opinion at whatever pitch, 

Knots and impediments make something: hitch ; 
Adopt his own, 'tis equally in vain, e 
Your thread of argument is snapp'd again ; 

The wrangler, rather than accord with you, 

Will judge himself deceived, and prove it too 
Vociferated logic kills me quite, ** 

|A noisy man is always in the right. 

I twirl my thumbs, fail back into my chafr, 

Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare, 

And, when I hope his blunders are all out, 
Reply discreetly — To be sure — no doubt I 
Dubius is such n scrupulous good man — 

Yes — ^yoii may catch him tripping, if you cai^ 
lie would not, with a peremptory tone, 

Asaci’t the nose upon h is face hi^ ^ wn ; 

With bcsfliallon admirably sioVr, 

He humbly hopes — presumes — it may he so. 

His evidence, if he were call’d by law 
To swear to some enormity he saw. 

For want of prominence and just relief, 

Would hang an honest roan, and savo a thief. 
Through constant dread of giving truth uflence, 
He tics up all his hearors’in suspense ; 

Knows what he knows, as if he knew it not; 
What he remembers seems to have forgot < 
His sole opinion, whatsoe’er befall. 

Centring at last in having none at all. 

Yet, though he tease and balk your listening car, 
He makes one useful point exceeding clear ; 
Howe’er ingenious on liis darling theme 
A sceptic in philosophy may seem, 

Reduced to practice, liis beloved rule 
Would only prove him a consummate fool ; 
Useless in him alike both brain and speech, 

^''ate having placed all truth above his rcacli, 
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ITis ambigfnities his total sum, 

He might as well be biinil, and deaf, and dumb. 

Where men of judgment creep and feel their way, 
The positive pronounce without dismay ; 

Their want of light and intellect supplied 
By sparks absurdity strikes out of pride. 

Without the means of knowing right from wrong, 
They always are decisive, clear, and strung. 
Where oilier^ toil with plrilosophic force, 

'fheir nimble nonsense takes a sJiorter course ; 
Flings at your head conviction in the lump, 

And gains remote conclusions at a jump : 

Their own defect, invisible to them, 

Seen in another, they at once condemn ; 

And, though self-idolized in every case. 

Hate their own likeness in a brother’s face. 

The cause is plain, and not to be denied, 

The proud are always most provoked by pride. 
Few competitions but engender spite ; 

And those the most, where neither has a right. 

The point of honour has been deem’d of use. 

To teach good manners, and to curb abuse: 

Admit it true, the consequence is clear, 

Our polish’d manners are a mask we wear, 

And at the bottom barbarous still and rude ; 

Wo are restrain’d indeed, but not subdued 
The very remedy, however sure, 

Springs from the mischief it intends to cure, 

Afld savage in its principle appears, 

Tried, as it should be, by the fruit it hears. 

’’Tis hard, indeed, if nothing will defend 
Mankind from quarrels but their fatal end ; 

That now and then a hero must decease, 

That the surviving world mc-iy live in peace. 
Perhaps at last close scrutiny may show 
The practice dastardly, and mean, and low ; 

That men engage in it compell’d by force ; 

And fear, not courage, is its proper source. 
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The fear of tyrant custom, and the fear 

Lest fops should censure ns, and fools should sneer, 

At least to trample on our Maker's laws, 

And hazard life for any or no cause, 

To rush into a fix'd eternal state 
Out of the very flames of rage and hate, 

Or send another shivering to the bar 
With all the guilt of such unnatural war, 
Whatever use may urge, or honour plead, 

On reason's verdict is a madman's deed. 

Am I to set my life upon a throw, 

Because a bear is rude and surly? No — 

A moral, sensible, and well bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can. 

Were I empower'd to regulate the lists, 

They should encounter with well loaded fists ; 

A Trojan combat would be something new: 

Let Dares beat Entellus black and blue ; 

Then each might show, to his admiring friends, 

In honourable bumps bis rich amends, 

And carry, in contusions of bis skull, 

A satisfactory receipt in full. 

A stoiy, in which native humour reigns, 

Ts often useful, always entertains : 

A graver fact, enlisted on your side. 

May furnish illustration, well applied ; 

But sedentary weavers of long tales 
Live me the fidgets, and my patience fails., 

'Tis the most asinine employ on earth, 

To hear them tell of parentage and birth. 

And echo conversations, dull and dry, 

Embellish'd with — He said, and So said I 
At every interview their route the same, 

The repetition makes attention lame : 

We bustle up with unsuccessful speed. 

And in the saddest part cry — Droll indeed I 
The path of narrative with care pursue. 

Still making probability your clew; 
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On all the vestiges of truth attend. 

And let them guide you to a decent end. 

Of all ambitions man may entertain, 

The worst that can invade a sickly brain 
Is that which angles hourly for surprise, 

And bait^ its hook with prodigies and lies. 
Credulous infancy, or age as weak, 

Are fittest auditors for such to seek. 

Who tiP please others will themselves disgrace, 
Yet please not, but affront you to your face. 

A great retailer of this curious ware, 

Having unloaded and made many stare, 

Can this be true? — an arch observer ciics; 

Yes (rather moved,) I saw it with these eyes! 

8irl I believe it on that ground alone ; 

1 could not, bad 1 seen it with my own. 

A tale sliould be judicious, clear, succinct ; 

The language plain, and incidents well link’d ; 
Tell not as new what every body knows, 

And, new or old, still hasten to a close ; 

There centring in a focus round and neat, 
i.et all your rays of information meet. 

What neidicr yields us profit nor delight 
Is like a nurse’s lullaby at night; 

Guy Earl of Waiwiek and fair Eleanore, 

Or giant-killing Jack, would please me more. 

The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 

Blakes half a sentence at a time enough ; 

T^e dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 

’rhen pause and puff— and speak, and pause again. 
Such often, like the tube they so admire, 
Important triflers I have more smoke than fire. 
Pernicious weed 1 whose scent the fair annoys. 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

'I’hy worst effect is banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours ; 

Thou art indeed the drug a gardener wants, 

To poison vermin that infest his plants ; 
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But are we so to wit and beauty blind, 

As to despise the glory of our kind, 

And show the softest minds and fairest forms 
As little mercy as he grubs and worms? 

They dare not wait the riotous abuse 
Thy tbirst'Creatiiig steams at length produce, 
When wine has given indecent language birth. 
And forced the floodgates of licentious mirth; 
For seaborn Venus her attachment shows- 
Still to that element from which she rose, 

And with a quiet, which no fumes disturb 
Sips meek infusions of a milder herb. 

The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose. 
In contact inconvenient, nose to nose. 

As if the gnomon on his neighbour’s phiz. 
Touch’d with the magnet, had attracted his. 

His whisper’d theme, dilated and at large. 

Proves after all a wiiidgun’s airy charge, 

An extract of his diary — no more, 

A tasteless journal of the day before. 

He walk’d abroad, o’ertakeu in the rain. 

Call’d on a friend, drank tea, stepp’d home again, 
Kesumed his purpose, had a world of talk 
With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk. 

1 interrupt him with a sudden bow, 

Adieu, dear Sir I lest you should lose it now. 

1 cannot talk with civet in the room, 

A fine puss gentleman that’s all perfiimc; 

The sight’s enough— no need to smell a beau—* 
Who thrusts his nose into a rareeshow? 

His odoriferous attempts to please 
Perhaps might prosper with a swarm of bees ; 

But we that make no honey, though we sting, 
Poets, are -sometimes apt to maul the thing. 

’Tis wrong to bring into a mix’d resort. 

What makes some sick, and others il la>mort, 

An argument of cogcncc, we may say, 

Why such a one should keep himself away. 
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A graver coxcomb we may sometimes sec, 
Quite as absorb though not so light as he; 

A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 

An oracle within an empty cask, 

The solemn fop; significant and budge; 

A fool \Vith judges, amongst fools a judge, 
lie says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 

Ilis '^'it invites yuii by his looks to come, 

But when you knock it never is at home: 

’'['is like a parcel sent you by the stage. 

Some handsome present, as your hopes presage; 
’Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend’s fidelity and love, 

But when unpack'd your disappointment groans 
To find it stuff’d with brickbats, earth, and stones. 

Some men employ their health, an ugly trick. 

In making known how oft they have been sick, 
And give us, in recitals of disease, 

A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees; 

Relate how many weeks they kept their bed, 

How an emetic or cathartic sped ; 

Nothing is slightly touch’d, much less forgot, 

Nose, ears, and eyes seem present on the spot. 
Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill. 
Victorious seem’d, and now the doctor’s skill ; 

And now — alas, for unforeseen misliaps I 
They put on a damp nightcap, and relapse; 

'l^ey thought they must have died, they were so bad* 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had. 

Some fretful tempers wince at every touch, 

You always do too little or too much: 

You speak with life, in hopes to entertain, 

Your elevated voice goes through the brain; 

You fall at once into a lower key 

That’s worse — the drone*pipe of an liumblebee. 

The southern sash admits too strong a light. 

You rise and drop the curtain— now ’tig night. 
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He shakes with cold — ^you stir tlie fire and strive 
To make a blaze — that*s roasting him alive. 

Serve him with venison, and lie chooses fisli ; 
With sole — that's just the sort he would not wish. 
He takes what ho at first profess'd to loathe, 

And in due time feeds heartily on both ; * 

Yet still, o'erclouded with a constant frown. 

He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 

Your hope to please him vain on every plan, « 
Himself should work that wonder if he can — 
Alas! his efforts double his distress, 

He likes yours little, and bis own still less. 

Thus always teasing others, always teased, 

His only pleasure is to be displeased. 

1 pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain. 

And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame, and self-imposed disgrace. 

Our sensibilities are so acute, 

'I'he fear of being silent makes us mute. 

We sometimes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose; 
But being tried, it dies upon the lip. 

Faint as a chicken's note that has the pip: 

Our wasted oil iinprofitably burns. 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. 

Few Frenchmen of this evil have complain'd; 

It seems as if we Britons were ordain'd, 

By way of wholesome curb upon our ])ride, 

To fear each other, fearing none beside. 

The cause perhaps inquiry may descry, 

Self searching with an introvei'ted eye. 

Conceal'd within an unsuspected part. 

The vainest corner of our own vain heart: 

For ever aiming at the world’s esteem, 

Our self-importance ruins its own scheme; 

In other eyes our talents rarely shown, 

Become at length so splendid in our own, 
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Wc dare not risk them into public view, 

Lest they miscarry of what seems their due. 

True modesty is a discerning grace, 

And only blushes in the proper place; 

But counterfeit is blind, and skulks through fear, 
Where \is a sliame to be ashamed to appear : 
Humility the parent of the first, 

The last by vanity produced and nursed. 

The circle formed, we sit in silent state. 

Like figures drawn upon a dial plate ; 

Yes. ma am, and hlo, ma am, utter’d softly, show 
Every five minutes how the minutes go ; 

Each individual, suffering a constraint, 

Poetry may, but colours cannot paint ; 

As if ill close committee on the sky. 

Reports it hot or cold, or wet or dry ; 

And finds a clianging clime a happy source 
Of wise reflection and well timed discourse. 

We next inquire, but soffly and by stealth. 

Like conservators of the public health, 

Of epidemic throats, if sucl^ there are, 

And coughs, and rheums, and phthisic, andcatan 
That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensues, 
Fill’d up at last with interesting news, 

Who danced with whom, and who are like to wed 
And who is bang’d, and who is brought to bed : 
But fear to call a more important cause, 

48 if ’twere treason against English laws. 

The visit paid, With ecstasy we como, 

As from a seven years’ transportation, home, 

And there resume an unembarrass’d brow, 
Recovering what we lost we know not how, 

The faculties, that seem’d reduced to nought, 
Expression and the privilege of thought. 

The reeking, roaring hero of the chase, 

1 give him over as a desperate case. 

Physicians write in hopes to work a cure, 

Never, if honest ones, when death is sure ; 
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And though the fox he follows may be tamed, 

A mere fox follower never is reclaim'd. 

Some farrier should prescribe his proper course, 
Whose only fit companion is his horse, 

Or if, deserving of a better doom, 

The noble beast judge otherwi:,e, his grooid. 

Yet e'en the rogue that serves him, tho’ he stantl 
To take his honour’s orders, cap in hand. 

Prefers his fellow grooms with much good 
Their skill a truth, his master's a pretence. 

If neither horse nor groom affect the squire, 
Where can at last his jockeyship retire? 

0, to tho club, the scene of savage joys. 

The school of coarse good fellowship and noise ; 
There, in the sweet society of those 
Whose friendship from his boyish years ho choao, 
Let him improve his talent if lie can. 

Till none but beasts acknowledge him a man. 

Man's heart had been impenetrably seal'd, 

Like theirs that cleave the flood or graze the field, 
Had not his Maker’s all-bestowing hand 
Given him a soul, and bade him understand ; 

The reasoning power vouchsafed of course inferr’il 
The power to clothe that reason with his word ; 
For all is perfect that God works on earth, 

And ho that gives conception aids the birth. 

If this be plain, 'tis plainly understood, 

What uses of this boon the giver would. 

The mind, despatch’d upon her busy toil, 

Should range where Providence has blcss'd the soil ; 
Visiting every flower with labour meet. 

And gatliering all her treasures sweet by sweet, 
She should imbue the tongue with what she sips, 
And shed the balmy blessing on tho lips. 

That good diffused may more abundant grow. 

And speech may praise the power that bids it flow. 
Will the sweet warbler of the livelong night, 

That fills the listening lover with delight. 
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Forget his harmony, with rapture heard, 

'i'o learn the twittering of a meaner bird ? 

Or make the parrot’s mimicry his choice, 

That odious libel on a human voice? 

No— nat^ire, unsophislicate by man, 

Starts not asido from her Creator’s plan ; 

Tho melody, that was at first design’d 
T’o cheer the rude forefathers of mankind, 

Is note for note deliver’d in our ears, 

In tho last scene of her six thousand years. 

Yet fashion, leader of a chattering train, 

Whom man, for his own hurt permits to reign, 
Who shifts and changes all things but his shape, 
And Avould degrade her votary to an ape. 

The fruitful parent of abuse and wrong. 

Holds a usurp’d dominion o’er his tongue ; 

There sits and prompts him with his own disgrace, 
Prescribes the theme, the tone, and the grimace, 
And, when accomplish’d in her way^vard school, 
Calls gentleman whom she has made a fool. 

*Tis an unalterable fix’d decree, 

That none could frame or ratify but she. 

That heaven and hell, and righteousness and sin. 
Snares in his path, and foes that lurk within, 

God and his attributes (a field of day 
Where ’tis an angel’s happiness to stray), 

Fruits of his love and vronders of his might, 

Be never named in ears esteem'd polite. 

Tliat ho who darss, when she forbids, be grave, 
Shall stand proscribed, a madman or a knave, 

A close designer not to be believed, 

Or, if excused that charge, at least deceived. 

Oh, lolly worthy of tho nurse’s lap. 

Give it tho breast, or stop its mouth with pap ! 

Is it incredible, or can it seem 
A dream to any except those that di'eam, 

That man should love his Maker, and that fire, 
Warming his heart, should at his lips transpire ? 
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Know then, and modestly let fall your eyes, 

And veil your daring crest that braves the skies | 
That air of insolence affronts your God, 

You need his pardon, and provoke his rod 
Now, in a posture that becomes you more, 

Ilian that heroic strut assumed before, 

Know, your arrears with every hour accrue 
For mercy shown, while wrath is justly due. 

The time is short, and there are souls on caiHi, 
Though future pain may serve for present mirth. 
Acquainted with the woes that fear or shame, 

Gy fashion taught, forbade them once to name, 
And, having felt the pangs you deem a jest. 

Have proved them truths too big to be express'd. 
Go seek on revelation’s hallow’d ground, 

Sure to succeed, the remedy they found ; 

Touch’d by that power that you have dared to mock, 
TJiat makes seas stable, and dissolves the rock. 
Your heart shall yield a life-renewing stream, 

That fools, as you have done, sliall call a dream. 

It happen’d on a solemn eventide, 

Soon after He that was otir surety died. 

Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 

The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 

Sought their own village, busied as they went 
111 musings worthy of the great event: 

They spake of him they loved, of him whose life, 
Though blameless had incurr’d perpetual strife,# 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 

The recollection, like a vein of ore, 

The farther traced, enrich’d tnem still the more ; 
They thought him and they justly thought him one, 
Sent to do more than he appear’d to have done ; 

To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else, and wonder’d he should die, 

Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 

A stranger join’d them, courteous as a friend, 
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And ask'd them with a kind enj^aging air. 

What their affliction was, and bcgg'd a share. 
Inform'd, he gather'd up the broken thread, 

And, truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 
Explain'd, illustrated, and search'd so well 
1'he tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 
That reaching home, the night, they said, is near, 
We must not now be parted, sojourn here — 

The 9 CW acquaintance soon became a guest. 

And made so welcome at their simple feast, 

He blcss’d the bread, but vanish'd at the word. 
And left them both exclaiming, 'Twas the Lord 1 
Did not our hearts feel all he deign'd to say. 

Did they not burn within us by the way? 

Now theirs was converse such as it behoves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approves : 
Their views indeed were indistinct and dim, 

But yet successful, being aim'd at him. 

Christ and his character their only scope, 

Their object, and their subject, and their hope. 
They felt what it became them much to feci, 

And, wanting him to loose the sacred seal. 

Found him as prompt, as their desiie was true, 

To spread the newborn glories in their view. 

Well — what are ages and the lapse of time 
Match'd against truths, as lasting as sublime ? 

Can length of years on God himself exact? 

Or make that fiction which was once a fact? 

No — ^marble and recording brass decay. 

And like the graver's memory, pass away ; 

The works of man inherit, as is just. 

Their author's frailty, and return to dust : 

But truth divine for ever stands secure. 

Its head is guarded as its base is sure ; 

Fix'd in the rolling flood of endless years, 

The pillar of the eternal plan appears. 

The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 

Built by that architect who built the skica. 
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Hearts may be found that harbour at this hour 
That love of Ciiristf and all its quickening power j 
And lips iinstain'd by folly or by strife, 

Wliose wisdom, drawn from the deep well of life, 
Tastes of its healthful origin, and flows 
A Jordan for the ablution of our woes. * 

O days of heaven, and nights of equal praise, 
Serene and peaceful as those heavenly clays, 

When souls drawn upwards in communion sweet 
Enjoy the stillness of some close retreat, 
Discourse, as if released and safe at home, 

Of dangers past, and wonders yet to come. 

And spread the siicred treasures of the breast 
Upon the lap of covenanted Hest I 
What, always dreaming over heavenly things, 
Like angel-heads in stone with pigeon wings? 
Canting and whining out all day the word. 

And half the night? fanatic and absurd! 

Mine be the friend less frequent in his prayers, 
Who makes no bustle with his soul’s affairs, 
Whose wit can brighten up a wintry day, 

And chase the splenetic dull hoars away ; 

Content on caith in earthly things to shine, 

Who waits for heaven ere he becomes divine, 
Leaves saints to enjoy those altitudes they teach, 
And.phicks the fruit placed more within his reaclu 
||rWe]l spoken, advocate of sin and sln^e 
Known by thy bleating, Ignorance * 

Is sparkling wit the world’s exclusive 

Tlie fix’d fce-siinple of the v^n and ligHif 

Can hopes of heaven, bright prospects of an hour, 

That come to waft us out ^^rrow’s power, 

3bscore or quench a facuii^ tbet finds 

[ts happiest soil in the serenesIT minds? \ 

Religion curbs indeed il9 wknton play, 

Ind brings the triflor under rigorous sway, 

}ut gives it usefulness unknown before, 

Ind purifying, makes it shiue the more. 
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A Christian’s wit is inoffensive light, 

A beam that aids, but never grieves the sight ; 
Vigorous in age as in the flush of youth, 

’Tis always active on the side of truth ; 
Temperai^ce and peace insure its healthful state, 
And make it brightest at its latest date. 

Oh I have seen (nor hope perhaps in vain, 

Kre life go down, tQ see such sights again) 

A veteran warrior in the Christian field, 

Who never saw the sword he could not wield ; 
Grave without dulness, learned without pride, 
Kxact, yet not precise, though meek, keen eyed ; 
A man that would have foil’d at their own play 
A dozen would*bes of the modern day ; 

Who, when occasion justified its use. 

Had wit as bright as ready to produce, 

Gould fetch from records of an earlier age. 

Or from philosophy’s enlighten’d page. 

His rich materials, and regale your ear 
With strains it was a privilege to hear: 

Yet above all his luxury supreme, 

And his chief glory was the gospel theme ; 

There he was copious as old Greece or Home, 

41 is happy eloquence seem’d there at home, 
Ambitious not to shine or to excel, 

13 ut to treat justly what he loved so well. 

It moves me more perhaps than folly ought, 
Wljpn some green heads, as void of wit as thought, 
Suppose themselves monopolists of sense, 

And wiser men’s ability pretence. 

Though time will wear us, and we must grow old. 
Such men are not forgot as soon as cold. 

Their fragrant memory will outlast their tomb. 
Embalm’d for ever in its own perfume. 

And to say truth, though in its early prime. 

And when unstain’d with any grosser crime. 

Youth has a" sprightliness and fire to boast, 

That in the valley of decline are lost, 

1 
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And virtue with peculiar charms appears, 
Crown’d with the garland of life’s blooming yearc 
Yet age, by long experience well inform’d. 

Well read, well temper’d, with religion warm'd, 
That fire abated which impels rash youth. 

Proud of his speed, to overshoot the trutli. 

As time improves the grape’s authentic . juice, 
Mellows and makes the speech more fit for use, 
And claims a reverence in its shortening dry. 
That ’tis an honour and a joy to pay. 

The fruits of age, less fair, are yet more sound, 
Than those a brighter season pours around ; 

And like the stores autumnal suns maliire. 
Through wintry rigours unimpair’d endure. 

What is fanatic frenzy, scorn’d so much, 

And dreaded more than a contagious touch? 

I grant it dangerous, and approve your fear. 

That fire is catching if you draw too near; 

Uut sage observers oft mistake the dame, 

And give true piety that odious name. 

To tremble (as the creature of an hour 
Ought at tlie view of an almighty power) 

Before his presence, at whose awful throne 
All tremble in all worlds, except our own, 

To supplicate his mercy, love his w’ays, 

And prize them above pleasure, wealth, or prai'?e. 
Though common sense, allow’d a casting voice. 
And fVee from bias, must approve the choice,^ 
Convicts a man fanatic in the extreme, 

And wild as madness in the world's esteem. 

But that diseas®, when soberly defined. 

Is the false fire of an o’erlicated mind; 

It views the truth with a distorted eye, 

And cither wraps or lays it useless by; 

*Ti8 narrow, selfish, arrogant, and draws 
Its sordid nourishment from man’s applause; 

And while at heart sin unrolinquish’d lies. 
Presumes itself chief favourite of the skies. 
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*Tls such a light as putrefaction breeds 
In flj-blown flesh, whereon the maggot feeds, 
lines in the dark, but usher’d into day, 

Tiie atonch remains, the lustre dies away. 

True Uiss, if man may reach it, is composed 
Of hearts in union mutually disclosed ; 

And, farewell else all hope of pure delight, 

'Fhose hearts should be reclaim’d, renew’d, upright 
Bad nien, profaning friendship’s hallow’d name, 
Form, in its stead, a covenant of shame, 

A dark confederacy against the laws 
Of virtue, and religion’s glorious cause : 

They build each other up with dreadful skill, 

As bastions set point blank against God’s will ; 
Enlarge and fortify the dread redoubt, 

Deeply resolved to shut a Saviour out ; 

Call legions up from hell to back the deed ; 

And, cursed with conquest, Anally succeed. 

Tint souls, that carry on a blest exchange 
Of joys they meet with in their heavenly range, 
And with a fearless confidence make known 
’fhe sorrows sympathy esteems its own, 

Daily derive increasing light and force 
From such communion in their pleasant course, 
Feel less the journey’s roughness and its length, 
Meet their opposers with united strength, 

And one in heart, in interest, and design. 

Girt up each other to the race divine. 

But Conversation, choose what theme we may, 
And chiefly when religion loads the way, 

Should flow, like waters after summer show'ers, 
Not as if raised by mere mechanic powers. 

'riio Cliristiaii,in whose soul, though now distress'd. 
Lives the dear thought of joys he once possess’d. 
When all his glowing language issued forth 
With God’s deep stamp upon its current worth, 
Will speak without disguise, and must impart, 

Sad as it is, his undisscmbling heart, 
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Abhors constraint, and dares not feign a zeal, 

Or seem to boast a fire he does not feel. 

The song of 8ion is a tasteless thing, 

Unless, wJieiijrising on a jojful wing. 

The sonl can mix with the celestial bands, 

And give the strain the compass it demands. 

Strange tidings these to tell a world, who treat 
All blit their own experience as deceit I 
Will they believe, though credulous enough. 

To swallow much upon much weaker proof, 

That there are blest inhabitants of earth, 
I'artakers of a new ethereal birth. 

Their hopes, desires, and purposes estranged 
From tilings terrestrial, and divinely changed. 
Their very language of a kind that speaks 
7'he soul's sure interest In the good she seeks. 
Who deal with Scripture, its importance felt, 

As Tully with philosophy once dealt. 

And in the silent watches of the night, 

And through the scenes of toil-renewing light. 
The social walk, or solitary ride. 

Keep still the dear companion at their side ? 
No—sliame upon a self-disgracing age, 

God's work may serve an ape upon a stage 
With such ajest, as fill’d with hellish glee 
Certain invisibles as shrewd as he ; 

But veneration or respect finds none. 

Save from the subieets of that work alone. • 

The world grown old her deep discernment shows, 
Claps spectacles on her sagacious nose. 

Peruses closely the true Christian's face, 

And finds it a mere mask of sly grimace ; 

Usurps God’s office, lays his bosom bare, 

And finds hypocrisy close lurking there ; 

And, serving God herself through mere constraint. 
Concludes his unfeign'd love of him a feint. 

And yet, God knows, look human nature through, 
(And in due time the world shall know it too) 
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That since the (lowers of Eden felt the blast, 

That after man’s defection laid all waste, 

Sincerity towards the heart-searching God 
lias made the new-born creature her abode. 

Nor shall be lound in unregcnerate souls. 

Till the Idst (ire burn all between the [)oles. 
Sincerity I why ’tis his only pride, 

Weak and imperfect m all grace beside, 

He knpwsthat God'demands his heart entire. 

And gives him all his just demands require. 
Wiiiiout It his pretensions were ns vain, 

As having it he deems the world’s disdain; 

TJiat great defect would cost him not alone 
Man’s favourable judgment, but his own ; 

His birthright shaken, and no longer clear, 

Than while his conduct proves his heart sincere. 
Ketort the charge, and let the world be told 
She boasts a conhdence she docs not hold ; 

'I'hat, conscious of her crimes, she feels instead 
A cold misgiving, and a killing dread : 

'i’hat while in health the ground of her support 
Is madly to forget that life is short ; 

That sick she trembles, knowing she must die, 

Her hope presumption, and her faith a lie ; 

That while she dotes, and dreams that she hclievea. 
She mocks her Maker, and herself deceives, 

^ Her utmost reach, historical assent. 

The doctrines warp’d to what they never meant ; 
ThSt truth itself is in her bead as dull 
And useless as a candle in a skull. 

And all her love of God a groundless claim, 

A trick upon the canvass, painted flame. 

Tell her again, the sneer upon her face, 

And all her censures of the w'ork of grace, 

Are insincere, meant only to conceal 
A dread she would not, yet is forced to feel ; 

1’hat in her heart the Christian she reveres, 

And while she seems to scorn him, only fears. 
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A poet does not work by square or lino, 

As smiths and joiners perfect a design ; 

At least wo moderns, our attention less, 

Beyond the example of our sires digress, 

And claim a riglit to scamper and run wide, 
“Wherever chance, caprice, or fancy guidsi 
The world and I fortuitously met; 

1 owed a trido, and liave paid the debt ; 

She did me wrong, I recompensed the deed, 
And having struck the balance, now procee({. 
Perhaps, however, as some years have pass’d 
Since she and 1 conversed together last. 

And 1 have lived recluse in rural shades, 
Which seldom a distinct report pervades, 

Great changes and new manners have occiirr’d, 
And blest reforms, that I have never heard, 
And she may now he as discreet and wise. 

As once absurd in all discerning eyes. 

Sobriety perhaps may now be found 
Where once intoxication press’d the ground; 
The subtle and injurious may be just. 

And he grown chaste that was the slav-e of hist ; 
Arts once esteem’d may be with shame dismiss d 
Charity may relax the miser’s fist) 

The gamester may have cast his cards away. 
Forgot to curse, and only kneel to pray. 

It has indeed been told me (with what wciglit, 

I low credibly, ’tis hard for me to state) 

Tliat fables old, that seem’d for ever mute, * 
Itevived, are hastening into fresh rejiute, 

And gods and goddesses discarded long 
Like useless lumber, or a stroller’s sung, 

Are bringinginto vogue their hputhcn train. 
And Jupiter Lids fair to rule again ; 

That certain feasts are instituted now, 

Where Venus hears the lover’s tender vow ; 

That all (iJympus through the country roves, 

Tu consecrate our few remaining groves, 
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And Eclio learns politely to repeat 
Tlie praise of names for ages obsolete ; 

That having proved the weakness, it should seem. 
Of revelation’s ineffectual beam, 

To bring the passions under sober sway, 

And give the moral springs their proper play, 
'I’hey mean to try what may at last he done, 

I»y stout substantial gods of wood and slope, 

And ^hethcr Koman riles may not ]}roduee 
The virtues of old I’oinc tor Knglish use. 

May sneh success attend the pious plan, 

May Mercury <»nce more embellish man, 

Grace him again with long forgotten arts, 

Keelaim his taste, and brigliten up his parts, 

Make him athletic as in daj^s of old, 

Learn ’d at the bar, in the palapstra bold. 

Divest the rougher sex of female airs, 

And teach the softer not to eoj)y theirs : 

The change shall please, nor shull it matter aught 
Who works the wonder, if it be but wrought. 

’Tis time, liowever, if the case stands thus, 

For us plain folks, and all who side with us, 

Q’o build our altar, confident and bold. 

And say as stern Elijali said of old, 

The strife now stands upon a fair award. 

If Israel’s Lord he God, then serve the Lord : 

If he he silent, faith is all a whim, 

Then Rtal is tlie God, and worship him. 

^)igression is so much in modern use, 

^’l^ollght is so rare, and fancy so profuse, 
i^oine never seem so wide of their intent, 

As when returning to the theme they meant; 

As mendicants, whose business is to roam, 

Make every parish but their own their home, 
'riiough such continual rig'/ags in a book, 
iSuch drunken reelings have an aw'kward look. 

And 1 had rather creep to what is true, 

Than rove and stagger with no mark in view ; 
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Yet to consult a little seem’d no crime, 

The freakish humour of the present time : 

But now to gather up what seems dispersed, 

And touch the subject 1 design’d at first, 

' May prove, though much beside the rules of art, 
Best for the public, and my wisest part. « 

And Brst, let no man charge me, that 1 mean 
I'o close in sable every social scene, 

And give good company a face severe, 

As if they met around a father’s bier; 

For tell some men, that pleasure all their bent, 
A-nd laughter all their work, is life mispent, 

Their wisdom bursts into this sage reply, 

Then mirth is sin, and we should always cry. 

To find the medium asks some share of wit, 

And therefore ’tis a mark fools never hit. 

But though life’s valley be a vale of tears, 

A brighter scene beyond that vale appears. 

Whose glory, with a light that never fades. 

Shoots between scatter’d rocks and opening shades. 
And while it shows the land the son] desires. 

The language of the land she seeks inspires. 

Thus touch’d, the longue receives a sacred cure 
Of all that was absurd, profitne, impure ; 

Held within modest hounds, the tide of speech 
Pursues the course that truth and nature tejicli \ 

No longer labours merely to produce 
Tne pomp of sound, or tinkle without use ; 
Where’er it winds, the salutary stream, • 

Sprightly and fresh, enriches every theme. 

While all the happy roan possess’d before. 

The gift of nature, or the classic store. 

Is made subservient to the grand design, 

For which Heaven form’d the faculty divine. 

So should an idiot, while at largo he strays. 

Find the sweet lyre on which an artist plays, 

With rash and awkward force the chords he shakes 
And grins with wonder at tlio jar bo makes ; 
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Put let tl)e wiso and well instructed hand 
Once take the shell beneath his just coniinandf 
In gentle sounds it seems as it complain’d 
Of the rude injuries it late sustain’d, 

I’ill tuned at length to some immortal song, 

It sounds Jehovah s name, and pours his praise 
along. 
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. studlls fiorens ignobilis ott.< 

vine. CKOB. UR. 4. 

Hackney’d in business, wearied at that oar, 

Which tlioubiiiuL^fOnce fabtclinin’d to, quit no njoro, 
But which, wlieii life at ebb runs weak and low, 
All wish, or seem to \^ish, tbe}^ could forego; 

’J’he statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of tiadc, 
Pants for tlie refuge of some rural shade. 

Where, all Ins long anxieties forgot 
Amid the charms of a sequester’d spot. 

Or recollected only to gild o’er, 

And add a smile to what was sweet before, 

He tt^ay possess the joys be thinks he sees, 

Lay his old ago upon the lap of ease, 

Isapfove the remnant of his wasted span, 

Apd, hiTiiig lived a trifler, die a man. ^ 

Thus conscience pleads her cause within the breast, 
l^hough long reb^’d against, not yet suppress’d. 
And calls a creature form’d for God alone, 

For Heaven^ high w^ses, and not his own, 

.Calls liim away frpraWfish ends and aims, 

^om udiat debilita^ and what inflames, 

From dtfes humming with a restless crowd, 

"Sordid as active, ignorant as loud, n ' 

highest praise is that they live in vain, 

The dt|ipC8 of pl^frure, or'itho slaves of gain, 
^J^ra^orte of man are cluster'd close around, 
wo^hs of God are hardly to be foutd, 
^ 7 a|f)oiis where, in spite of sin and 
Tram oaf Eden ara still seen bdbw, f 
Wi^ mountain, river, ferest, ISald, jWid 

lIUmjBftilsMalmrhpow^andim U 
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Tin well if, look’d for at so late a daj, 

In the last scene of such a senseless play, 

'J’rue wisdom will attend his feeble call, 

And grace his action ere the curtain fall. 

Souls, that have long despised their heavenly birth, 
Their wislies all impregnated with earth, 

For threescore years employ'd with ceaseless care 
In cfitching smoke and feeding upon air, 
Conversant only with the ways of men, 

Rarely redeem the short remaining ten. 

Inveterate habits choke the unfruitful heart, 

Their libres penetrate its tenderest part, 

And, draining its nutritious powers to feed 
Their noxious growth, starve every better seed. 

Ilapjjy, if full of days — but happier far, 

If, ere we yet discern life’s evening Itar, 

Sick of the service of a world, that feeds 
Its patient drudges with dry chaff and weeds, 

We can escape from custom’s idiot sway, 

To serve the sovereign we were born to obey. 
Then sweet to muse upon his skill display’d 
(Infinite skill) in all that he has made 1 
To trace in nature’s most minute design 
The signature and stamp of power divine, 
Contrivance intricate, express’d with ease, 

Where unassisted sight no beauty sees, 

^he shapely limb and lubricated joint, 

^i^iin the small dimensions of npQmt,« 

Muscle and nerve miracnlouUjf . 

His mighty work, who speal^ fUidit is done, 

'ISie invisible in things sou^ 8e<b .> 

To whom an atom is an 

To wonder at a thousand 

These hatch’d, and those 

New life ordain’d and bright 

Once prone on earth, nov^.htioyM Iipoiiair, 

Whose ahape would make thj«m»'^d^|dieX.hi4l!^4 
More hideoue foes 
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'With helmet-heads, aud dragon-scales adorn'd.. 
The mighty myriads, now securely scorn'd, 

%'ould mock the majesty of man’s high birth, 
Despise his bulwarks, and unpeople earth ; 

Then with a glance of fancy to survey. 

Far as the faculty can stretch away, ' 

Ten thousand rivers pour'd at his command. 

From urns that never fail, through every land ; 
These like a deluge with impetuous force, « 
Those winding modestly a silent course ; 

The cloud surmounting Alps, the fruitful vales ; 
beas, on which every nation spreads her sails ; 

The sun, a world whence other worlds drink light, 
The crescent moon, the diadem of night . 

Stars countless, each in his appointed place, 

Fast anchor’d in the deep abyss of space — 

At such a sight to catch the poet's flame, 

And with a rapture like his own exclaim, 

These are thy iglorious works, thou Source of good, 
Uow dimly seen, how faintly understood! 

Thine, and upheld by that paternal care, | 

This universal frame, thus wondrous fair ; 

Thy power divine, and bounty beyond thought, ' 
Adoi^ and praised in all that thou hast WTought. 
Absorb'd in that immensity 1 see, 

I shrink abased, and yet aspire to thee ; 

Instruct me, guide me to that heavenly day, 

Thy words, more clearly tlian thy works, display 
That, while thy truths my grosser thoughts refine, 
X may resemble thee, and call thee mine. 

O blest proficiency I surpassing all 
That men mroneously their glory cafi, 

The recompense that arts or arms can yield. 

The bar, the senate, or the tented field,. 

Complin with this suhlimest life below, 

Ya and rulers, what liaYe,eoartB to show? 
^{^I^jitudied, used and eonseemted thus, 

Qtt i^th what is, seems form’d' indeed for ns; 
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Not as the plaything of a froward child, 

Fretful unless diverted and beguiled, 

Mucli less to feed and fen tlie fatal fires 
Of pride, ambition,' or impure desires. 

But as aascale, by wliich the soul ascends 
From mighty means to more important ends, 
Securely, though by steps but rarely trod, 

Mounts from inferior beings up to God, 

And lees, by no fallacious light or dim. 

Earth made for man, and man himself for him. 

Not that I mean to approve, or would enforce, 
A superstitious and monastic course ; 

Truth is not local, God alike pervades 
And fills the world of traffic and the shades, 

And may bo fear’d amid the busiest scenes. 

Or scorn’d where business never intervenes. 

But ’tis not easy with a mind like ours, 

Conscious of weakness in its noblest powers. 

And in a world where, other ills apart. 

The roving eye misleads the careless heart, 

To limit thought, by nature prone to stray 
Wherever freakish fancy points the way ; 

To bid the pleadings of self-love be still, 

Resign our own and seek onr Maker*B will; 

To spread the page of Scripture, and compare 
Ouir conduct with the laws engraven there ; 

^ To measure all that passes in the breast, 
"^ithfully, fairly, by that sacred test; 

To dive into the secret deeps within. 

To spare no passion and no favourite sin, 

And search the themes, important above all, 
Ourselves, and onr recovery from our fell. 

But leisure, silence, and a mind released 
From anxious thoughts how wealth may be in- 
How to secure, in some propitious hour, [creased, 
The point of interest or the post of power, 

A soul serene, and eqmiBy r^red 
From objeets too mOdh dreaded or desired, 
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Safe from the clamours of perverse dispute, 

At least are friendly to the great pursuit. 

Opening the map of God’s extensive plan 
We find a little isle, this life of man ; 

'Kternity’s uiiknoivn expanse appears , 
Circling around and limiting his years^ 

'I’he busy race examine and explore 
Kach creek and cavern of the dangerous shore. 
With care collect what in their eyes excels, ‘ 
Some shining pebbles, and some weeds and shells 
Thus laden, dream that they are rich and great. 
And happiest he that groans beneath his weight. 
The waves o’ertake them in their serious play, 
And every hour sweeps multitudes away; 

They shriek and sink, survivors start and weep. 
Pursue their sport, and follow to the deep. 

A few forsake the throng; with lifted eyes 
Ask wealth of Heaven, and gain a real prize. 
Truth, wisdom, grace, and peace like that above, 
Seal’d with his signet,, whom they serve and love 
Scorn’d by the rest, with patient hope they wait 
A kind release from their imperfect state. 

And unregretted are soon snatch'd away 
From scenes of sorrow into glorious day. 

Nor these alone prefer a life recluse, 

Who seek retirement for its proper use ; 

The lote of change, that lives in every hreast. 
Genius and temper, and desire of rest. 

Discordant motives in one centre meet, 

And each inclines its votary to retreat. 

Some minds by nature are averse to noise. 

And hate tho tumult half the world enjoys, 

The lure of avarice, or the pompous prize 
That courts display before ambitious eyes ; 

The fruits that hang on pleasure’s fluwerj^ stem, 
Whate'er enchants them, are no snares to tliem. 
To them the deep recess of dusky groves, 

Or forest, where tlie deer securely roves. 



The fall of watcr.s, and the song of birdh, 

And hills that echo to the distant herds, 

Arc luxuries excelling all the glare 

Tilt world can boast, and her chief favourites share. 

With eagfr step, and carelessly array’d, 

For such a cause the poet seeks the shade, 

From all he sees he catches new delight, 

J*leased Fancy claps her pinions at the sight, 

'riie rising or the'setting orb of day, 

The clouds that flit or slowly float away, 

Nature in all the various shapes she wears, 
Frowning in storms, or breathing gentle airs, 

'Pile snowy robe her wintry state assumes, 

Her summer heats, her fruits, and her perfumes, 
All, all alike transport the glowing bard, 

Success in rhyme liis glory and reward. 

0 Nature! whose Elysian scones disclose 
His bright perfections at whose word they rose, 
Next to that power wlio form’d thee and sustains, 
Ho thou the great inspirer of my strains. 

Still, as I touch the lyre, do thou expand 
Thy genuine charms, and guide an artless hand, 
That 1 may catch a fire but rarely known, 

Qive useful light though I should miss renown, 
And, poring on thy page, whose every line 
Bears proof of an intelligence divine, 

May feel a heart enrich’d by what it pays 
^^ikat builds its glory on its Makcr^ praise* 

Woe to the msu whose wit disclaims its use. 
Glittering in vain, or only to seduce, 

Who studies nature witli a wanton eye, 

Admires the work, but slips the lesson by ; 

His hours of leisure and recess employs 
In drawing pictures of forbidden joys, 

Retires to blazon his own worthless name, 

Or shoot the careless with a surer aim. 

The lover too shuns business and alarms, 

Tender idolater of absent ebarms. 
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Saints offer nothing in tlicir warmest prayers 
That he devotes not with a zeal like theirs ; 

'Tis consecration of liis heart, soul, time, 

And every tliouglit that wanders is a crime. 

In sighs he worships his supremely iair, 

And weeps a sad libation in despair ; ' 

Adores a creature, and, devout in vain, 

Wins in return an answer of disdain. 

As woodbine weds the plant witliin her reach, 
Itough elm, or smooth-grain’d ash, or glossy becclL, 
In spiral rings ascends the trunk, and lays 
Her golden tassels on the leafy sprays, 

ISut docs a mischief while she lends a grace. 
Straitening its growth by such a strict embrace ; 

So love, that clings around the noblest minds, 
Forbids the advancement of the soul he binds; 

The suitor's air indeed he soon improves, 

And forms it to the taste of her ho loves. 

Teaches his eyes a language, and no less 
Itefines his speech, and fashions his address; 

■Lut farewell promises of happier fruits, 

Manly designs, and learning’s grave pursuits ; 

Girt with a chain he cannot wish to break, 

His only bliss is sorrow for her sake ; 

Who will may pant for glory and excel. 

Her smile his aim, all higher aims farewell ! 
Thyrsis, Alexis, or whatever name 
May least olfend against so pure a flame, 

Though sage advice of friends the most sinccro 
Bounds harshly in so delicate an ear. 

And lovers, of all creatures, tame or wild, 

Can least brook management, however mild, 

Yet Jet a poet (poetry disarms 

The fiercest animals with magic charms) 

Kisk an intrusion on tliy pensive mood, 

And woo and win thee to thy proper gooiL 
Pastoral images and still retreats, 

Umbrageous walks and solitary seats, 
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Swpct birds in coiicort with hnrnionious streams, 
Soft airs, nocturnal vigils, and day dreams, 

Are all enchantments in a ease like thine, 

Conspire against tliy peace witli one design, 

Soobhe thee to make thee hut a surer prey, 

And feed the fire that wastes thy powers aX'iy. 

Up — God has form’d thee Avith a wiser view. 

Not to he led in chains, hut to subdue ; 

(Jails tlicc to cope A>jkli eiiemij's, and first 
Points out a conflict with thyself, the worst. 
AVoman indeed a gift he would bestow 
AVhen he design’d a Paradise heloAV, 

The richest earthly boon his hands afford, 
Deserves to be beloved, but not adored. 

Post away swiftly to more active scenes, 

Collect the scatter’d truths that study gleans, 

Mix with the world, but Avith ils wiser part, 

No longer give an image all thine heart ; 

Its empire is not hers, nor is it thine, 

*Tis God’s just claim, prerogative divine. 

Virtuous and faithful Ifcbcrden, whoso skill 
Attempts no task it cannot wtdl fulfil. 

Gives racdancholy up to nature’s caro, 

And sends the patient into purer air. 

Look where he comes — in this cmbow'cr’d alcove 
Stand close conceal’d, and see a statue move : 

Lips busy, and eyes fix’d, foot falling slow, 

\’:ris hanging idly down, hands clasp’d below, 
Intel pret to the marking eye distress. 

Such as its symptoms can alone express. 

That tongue is silent now ; tliat silent tongue 
Could argue t>noe, could jest or join the song, 
Could give advice, could censure or commeud. 

Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend. 
Ilenouiiced alike its office and its sport, 

Its brisker and its graver strains fall shorts ^ 

Both fail beneath a fever’s secret SAvay, 

And like a summer brook are past away. 

K 
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This is a siglit for pity to peruse, 

Till she re&csmblc faintly what she views, 

Till sympathy contract a kindred pain, 

I*ierce(l W'ith the woes that she laments in vain. 
This, of all inaladic'< that man infest, 

(Uaims most compassion, and receives the least: 
Job felt it, when he groan’d beneath the rod 
And tlio barb’d arrows of a frowning God ; 

And such emollients as his friends could s]>arCt 
Friends such as his tor modern Jobs prepare. 
IJlest. ratlier curst, with hearts that never feel, 
Kept snug in easicets of close-hammer'd steel. 
With mouths made only to grin wide and eat, 
And minds that det'in derided pain a treat, 

With limbs of Ihitish oak, and nerves of wdre. 
And wit that puppet prompters might inspiie, 
riieir sovereign nostrum is a clumsy joke 
On pangs enforced with God’s severest stroke, 
iiiit with a soul that ever felt the sling 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing : 

Not to molest, or irritate, or raise 
A laugh at his expense, is slender praise ; 

He that has not usurp d the name of man 
Docs all, and deems too little all, he can. 

To assuage tJie throbhings of the fester’d part, 
And staunch the bleedings of a broken heart, 
'Tis not, ns heads that never ache suppose, 
Forgery of fancy, and a dream of woes; 
iVlaii is a harp, whose chords elude the sight, 
J2ach yielding harmony disposed aright; 

The screws reversed (a task wliich if he pleaso 
God in a moment executes with case,) 

'I'cn thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and use. 
Then ncithei heathy wilds, nor scones as fair 
As ever recompensed the peasant’s care, 

Nor soft declivities with tufted hills. 

Nor view of waters turning busy mills, 
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Parks in which art preceptress nature weds, 

Nor gardens interspersed with flowery beds. 

Nor gales that eateh the scent of blooming groves, 
And Avaft it to the mourner as ha roves, 

Can call uji life into his faded eye, 

That passes all he sees unheeded by; 

No wt)uiids like those a wounded spiiit feels, 

No eure fur such, till God who melees them heals. 
And tUni, sad sulferer under nameless ill 
'riiat 3'ields not to the touch of human skill, 
linj)rovo the kind occasion, understand 
A father’s frown, and ki^s his chastening hand. 

To ihec the dayspring, and the blaze of noon. 

The purple evening and resplendent moon. 

The stars that, sprinkled o’er the vault of niglit, 
Seem drops dcscemlmg iii a shower of light, 

Shine not. or iindesircd and hated shine. 

Seen through the medium of a cloud like thine ; 
Yet seek him, in his favour life is found. 

All bliss beside a shadow or a sound : 

Then heaven, eclipsed so loinr. and this dull cartl^ 
Shall seem to start into a second birth ; 

Nature, assuming a more lovely face, 
borrowing a beauty fi-fim the works of grace, 

Sliall be despised and overlook'd no more, 

Sliall fill thee with delights unfelt beiorc, 

^^mpart to things inaniniato a voice, 

iv. Mud her mountains and her hills rejoice; 

The sound shall run aloug the winding vales, 

And thou enjoy an Eden ere it fails. 

Yc groves (tlie statesman at his desk exclaims, 
Sick of a thousand disappointed aims,) 

My patrimonial treasure and my pride, 
lieneath your shades your gray possessor hide, 
Receive me, languishing for that repose 
The servant of the public never knows. 

Yc saw inc once (ah, those regretted days, 

^Yhen boyish iiinoceiice was all my praise I) 
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Hoar after Iionr delightfully allot 
To studies then familiar, since fort^ot, 

And cultivate a taste for ancient aoiif'f 
Catcliiii'j its ardour as I mused aloiif' ; 

Nor seldom as pi^opitious heaven might send, 
What oiiee 1 valued and could boast, a friend. 
Were witnesses how cordially I ])ress’d 
His undissemhiiug virtue to my breast; 

Jteceive me now, not uncorrupt as tlicn, 

Nor guiltless of corrupting other men. 

Hut versod in arts that. Avliilc they seem to stay 
A fallinu'' emjure, hasten its decay. 

To the fair liaven of inv native home, 

'riic wreck of wliat I was, fatigued X come; 

For ouce I can approve the patriot’s voiei’. 

And lualvc the course he rccomiiieiids my choice: 
\\ e meet at last in one sincere desliu, 

His wl'>li and mine both prompt me to rctiie. 

’Tis done — iie stops into the welcome cliaise. 

Lolls at Ids ease In'Iiiiid four handsome hays, 

That whirl away from business and debate 
The disenenmhor’d Atlas of the state. 

Ask not the hoy, who, when the breeze of morn 
First shakes the glittering drops from every tiiorn, 
TJnlolds Iiis flock, then under bank or bush 
Sits linking cherry stones, or platting rusli. 

How fair is Fri-edom? — ^lio was always free: 

To carve Jiis rustic name upon a tree, 

To snare the moic, or with ill fashion’d hook 
To draw the incautious minnow troin the broolc, 
Are life’s prime pleasures in his simple view, 

Iiis flock the chief concern he ever knew; 

She shines hut little in his heedless eyes, 

The good wc never miss we rarely prize: 

Hut ask the noble drudge in state affairs. 

Escaped from office and its constant cares, 

What charms he sees in l^reedom’s smile express 'd« 
111 freedom lost so long, now repossess’d; 
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The tonffiic, whose strains were cogent as coni- 
l^cvered at home, and felt in forcien lands, [mands, 
Pliall own itself a stammerer in tliat cause, 

Or ])lead its silence as its best a])nlausc. 

Jlo knows indeed that, nlicthcr dress’d or rude, 
"Wild \vitl»out art or ailfully suhdnea, 

Katurc in ever}' form inspires delight, 

Ihit never mark’d her with so just a sight. 

Her hedge row shrubs, a variegated store, 

■\Vilh woodbine and wild roses mantled o’er, 
rii'cen balks and furrowed lands, the stream that 
Its cooling vapour o’er the dewy meads, [spreads 
Downs, that almost escape the inquiring eye, 

Tiiat melt and tilde into the distant sky, 

Ileauties Jie lately-slighted as he pass’d, 
peem ail created since lie travcll’d last, 
blaster of all the enjoyments he design’d, 

Mo rough annoyance rankling in his mind, 

■\Yhat early philosophic hours ho keeps, 

IlOw regular his meals, how sound he slccjisl 
Mot sounder he that on the mainmast head, 

AVhilc morning kindles nitli a windy red, 

IJegiiis a long look out for distant land, 

Isor quits till evening watch his giddy stand. 

Then swift descending with a seaman’s haste, 

^^lijis to his hammock, and torgids the blast. 

He chooses company, hut not the squire’s, 

^yiiose wit IS J'udencss, wnose good breeding tires; 
Mor yet the jiarson s, who would gladly come. 
Obsequious when abroad, though proud at home ; 
Mor can lie much affect the iieiglihouring peer, 
AVhose toe of einuJation treads too near; 

Ihit wisely seeks a more convenient friend, 

'With wliom, disinisMiig forms, he may unbend. 

A man, whom marks of condescending grace 
Teach, while they flatter him, his proper place; 
Who conics wdicii call'd, and at a word Avithdrawfi, 
S^pcaks with reserve, ami listens with apjdausc; 
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Some plain mcclianicy who, without pretence 
To birth or wit, nor gives nor takes offence ; 

On whom he rests well pleased his weary powers, 
And talks and laughs away his vacant hours. 

The tide of life, swift always in its course, 

May run in cititjs Avitli a hrisker force, • 

Hut no where with a current so serene, 

Or half so clear as in the rural scene. 

Yet how fallacious is all earthly bliss, ^ 

What obvious truths tho wisest heads may iris^ f 
Some pleasures live a month, and some a year, 
Blit short the date of all wo gath(>,r here ; 

No happiness is fedt, except tho true, 
n'hat does not cliarm the more tor being new- 
Tins observation, as it clianced not made. 

Or, if tJic thought occurr d. not duly weigh’d, 
ilc sighs — for after all by slow degrees 
i'lic spot he loved has lost the power to please , 
T'o cross his ambling pony day by day, 

Seems at the best but drfiaming life away ; 

The prospect, such as might enchant despair, 
lie views it not, or sees no beauty then*, ; 

Witli aching heart, and discontented looks, 
Returns at noon to billiards or to books, 

But feels, while grasping at his faded joys, 

A secret thirst of his rciiomiccd onploys. 

Ifc chides the tardiness of every ])ost. 

Pants to ho told of battles won or lost, 

Blames his own indolence, observes, though late, 
*Tis criminal to leave a sinking state, 

Flics to tlie levee, and, received with grace. 
Kneels, kisses nands, and shines again in place. 

Suburban villas, highway-side retreats. 

That dread the encroachment ol our growing streets, 
Tight boxes, neatly sash’d, and in a blazo 
With all a Julv sun’s collected rays. 

Delight the citizen, wiio, gasping there, 

Breathes clouds of dust, and calls it country air 
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0 sweet retirement, who would Lalk the thought, 
That could afford retirement, or could not? 

’Tis such an easy walk, so smooth and straight, 
The second milestone fronts the garden gate ; 

A step if fair, and, if a shower apiu-oach,. 

You hnd itifc shelter in the next stage coach. 
There, jirison'd in a parlour snug and small, 

]jike bottled wasps upon a southern wall, 

'J'lie man of business and his friends comprossM 
Forgcif their labours, and yet liiid no rest; 

Hut still ’tis rural — trees are to be seen 
From every window, and the fields are green ; 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door. 

And wliat could a remoter scene show more ? 

A sense of elegance we rarely find 
The portion of a mean or vulgar mind, 

And ignorance of better things makes man. 

Who cannot much, rejoice in what he can ; 

And he, that deems his leisure well bestow’d 
In contemplation of a turnpike road. 

Is occupied as well, employs his hours 
As wisely, and as much improves his powers, 

As he that slumbers in pavilions graced 
With all the charms of an accomplish’d taste. 

Yet hence, alas I insolvencies; and hence 
1'hc unpitied victim of ill judged expense. 

From all his wearisome engagements freed. 

^Shakes hands with business, and retires indeed. 

Your prudent grandmammas, ye modern belles. 
Content with Bristol, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells, 
When health required it, would consent to roam, 
Klsc more attach’d t(» pleasures found at home. 

But now alike, gay widow, virgin, wife, 

Ingenious to diversify dull life, 

In coaches, chaises, caravans, and hoys. 

Fly to the coast for daily, nightly joys, 

And all, impatient of dry land, agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea. 
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Ocean exhibits, fathomless and broad, 

Much of the power and majesty of God. 
lie swathes about the swelling;' of the deep, 

That shines and rests, as infants smile and sleep ; 
Vast as it is, it answers as it flows 
'I’lie breatljings of the lightest air that blows ; 
Curling and whitening over all the w'afete. 

The rising waves obey the increasing blast, 
Abrupt and horrid as the tempest roars. 

Thunder and flash upon the steadfast shoreJ, 

Till he, that rides the whirlwind, checks the rein, 
Then all the w'orld of waters sleeps again. 

Nereids or Dryads, as the fashion leads, 

Now in the floods, now panting in the meads. 
Votaries of pkiasurc still, wdicre’er she dwells, 
Near barren rocks, in palaces, or colls, 

U grant a poet leave to recommend 
(A poet fond of nature, and your friend) 

Her slighted works to your admiring view; 

Her works must needs excel, who fashion’d you. 
Would ye, when rambling in your morning ride, 
With some iinmcanmg coxcomb at your side, 
Condemn the prattler, for his idle pains, 

To waste unheard the music of his strains, 

And, deaf to all the imjiertinciicc of tongue, 

Tliat, while it courts, affronts and docs you wrong, 
Rfark well the fiuish’d plan without a fault, 

'Phe seas globose and huge, the o’erarehing vault, 
FCarth’s millions daily fed, a world employ’d 
In gathering plenty yet to bo enjoy’d, 

Till gratitude grew vocal in the praise 
Of God, bcnoiicent in all his ways ; 

Graced with such wisdom, how would beauty sbino I 
Ye want but that to seem indeed divine. 

Anticipated rents, and bills unpaid, 

Force many a shining youth into the shade, 

Not to redeem his time, but his estate, 

And play the fool, but at a cheaper rate. 
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Thpro, liid in loathed obscurity, removed 
From pleasures left, but never more beloved, 

Ife just endures, and with a sickly sx)lecii 
Sighs o’er the beauties of tho charming scone. 
Nature indeed looks prettily in rhyme ; 

Streams tinkle sweetly in poetic chime: 

The warblings ot the blacubird, clear and strong, 
Are musical enough in Thomson s song; 

And Cobham’s groves, and Windsor’s green retreats, 
When I’ope describes tlicin, have a tlionsand sweets, 
lie likes the country, but in truth must own. 

Most likes it, when he studies it in town. 

Poor Jack — no matter wlio — for when I blame, 

I pity, and must therefore sink the name. 

Lived in his saddle, loved the chase, the course. 
And always, ere he mounted, kiss’d his horse. 

'J'liG estate. ])is sires had own’d in ancient years, 
AVas quickly distanced, match’d against a xiccr’s 
Jack vanish d, was regretted and forgot; 

’IMs wila good nature’s never failing Jot, 

At length, when all had long siqiposcd him dead, 
I5y cold submersion, razor, rope, or lead, 

]\Iy lord, alighting at his usual place. 

The Crown, took noticrj of an ostler’s face. 

Jack knew his friend, but hoped in that disguise 
lie might escape tlic most observing eyes. 

And whistling, as if unconcern ’d and gay, 

Curried liis nag, and looked another way. 
Convinced at last, upon a nearer view, 

’Twas lie, the same, the very Jack lie knew, 
O’crwlieliu’d at once with w'onder, grief, and joy, 
lie press’d him much to quit his base employ ; 
llis countenance, his purse, his heart, his hand. 
Influence and pow'er, were all at his command : 
Peers are not always generous as well bred. 

Put Granby w^as, meant truly what he said. 

tJ ack bow’d, and was obliged— confess’d ’twas strange. 

1'hat so retired he should not wish a change, 
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liiit knew no medium between guzzling beer, 
And his old stint — three thousand pounds a year. 

Thus some retire to nourish hopeless w’oe ; 
Some seeking happiness not found below ; 

Some to comply with humour, and a mind 
To social scenes by nature disinclined ; ■■ 

Some sway’d by fiishion, some by deep disgust; 
fNome self- impoverish’d, and because they must; 
But f(‘w, that court Retirement, are aware 
Of half the toils they must encounter there. 

Lnci'ative offices are seldom lost 
For want of powers proportion’d to the post : 
Give e’en a dunce the employment he desires, 
And he soon finds the talents it requires ; 

A business with an income at his heels 
Furnishes always oil for its own wheels. 

But in his arduous enterprise to close 
Jlis active years with indolent repose, 
lie finds the labours of that state exceed 
Ills utmost faculties, severe indeed. 

’Tis easy to resign a toilsome place, 

But not to manage leisure with a grace; 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. 

The veteran steed, excused iiis task at length, 

In kind compassion of his failing strength, 

And turn’d into the park or mead to graze, 
ICxempt from future service all his days. 

There feels a pleasure perfect in its kind. 

Ranges at liberty, and sniifis the w'ind : 

But when his lord would quit the busy road, 

'J o taste a joy like that he has bestow’d, 

He proves, less liappy than his favour’d brute, 

A life of ease a diflicult pursuit. 

7'hotight, to the man that never thinks, may seem 
As natural as when asleep to dream ; 

But reveries (for human minds w'ill act) 

Hpecious ill show, impossible in fact, 
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Those flimsy wohs, that break as soon as wrouglit, 
Attain not to the dignity of thought : 

Nor yet the swarms that occupy the brain, 

Where dreams of dress, intrigue, and pleasure reign. 
Nor sucli as useless conversation breeds, 

Or lust engenders, and indulgeneo feeds. 

Whence, and what are we? to what end ordain’d? 
What means the drama by the world sustain’d? 
Knsinegs or vain anuiscinent, care, or mirth, 

Divide the frail inhabitants of earth. 

Is duty a mere sport, or an enjploy? 

Life an intrusted talent, or a toy? 

Is there, as reason, conscience. Scripture say, 
Cause to provide for a great future day, 

When, earth’s assign’d dnration at an end, 

]\lan sliall be summon’d and the dead attend? 

The trumpet — will it sound? the curtain rise? 
i^nd show the august tribunal of the skies, 

Where no prevarication shall avail. 

Where eloquence and artifice shall fail, 

T he pride of arrogant distinctions fall. 

And conscionee and our conduct judge us all? 
Pardon me, ye that give the midnight oil 
I’o learn ’d cares or philosophic toil, 

Though I revere your lionourahle names, 

Your useful labours, and important aims, 

And hold the world indebted to your aid, 

Lnricird with the discoveries ye have made; 

Yet let me stand excused, if 1 esteem 
A mind employ’d on .so sublime a theme, 

Pushing her bold inquiry to the date 
And outline of the present transient state, 

And, after poising her adventurous wings, 

Settling at last upon eternal things, 

Far niore intelligent, and better taught 
The strenuous use of profitable thought. 

Than ye, when happiest, and enlighten’d most, 
And highest in renown, can justly boast. 
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A mind unnerved, or indisposed to l)onr 
The 'weight of subjects wortliiest of her care, 
Whatever liopcs a change of scene inspires, 

Afust change lier nature, or in vain retires. 

An idler is a watch that wants both Jiands ; 

As iiselcss if it goes as w'hen it stands. * 

13ooks, tlicreforc, not the scandal of the sliclves. 

In wliich lewd sensualists print out themselves; 
Kor tliose, in which the sfa.ge gives vice a ^low 
AVilli what success let modern manners sliow; 

Nor liis who, for the bane of thousands born, 
llnilt God a church, and laugh’d his word to servn. 
Skilful alike to seem devout and just, 

And stab religion with asb'side thrust: 

Nor those of learn’d jdiilologists, who chaso 
A panting syllable tliiough time and space, 

Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 

To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah's ark ; 

But such as learning without false pretence, 

The friend of truth, the associate of sound sense, 
And such as, m tiie zeal of good design, 
fcitrong judgiiiont labouring in the Scripture mine. 
All such as manly and great souls produce, 

Worthy to live, and ot eternal use: 

Behold in tlicsc, what leisure hours demand, 
^Mniisemcnt and true knowledge hand in hand. 
Luxury gives the mind a childish cast, 

And, while she polishes, perverts the taste; 

Habits of clo'ic attention, thinking lieads, 

Become more rare as dissijiation spreads. 

Till authors hear at length one general ery, 

I'ickle and entertain us, or we die. 

The loud demand, from year to year tlie Paine, 
Beggars invention, and makes lanoy lame ; 

7’ill farce itself, most mournfully jejune, 

Calls for the kind assistance of a tune ; 

And novels (witness every month’s review) 

Belie their name, and oiler nothing new. 
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Tlu! mind, rol.ixing into needful sport, 

Should turn to writers of an alder sort, 

Wliosft wit well managed, and whose classic style, 
Give truth a lustre, Jind make wisdom smile. 
Friends (for F cannot stint, us some have done. 

Too rigid Jh my view, that name to one ; 

'J’hough one I grant it, in tlie generous hreast 
Will stand advanced a step above the rest ; 
FJoweri by that name promise no iisly we call, 

JJut one, the rose, the regent of them all) — 
Friends, not adopted with a schoolboy’s haste, 

But chosen Aviih a nice discerning taste. 

Well born, wtdl disciplined, who, placed ajiavt 
h'roin vulgar minds, have honour much at heart, 
And, though the world may think the ingredients 
The love of virtue, and the fear of God? Todd, 
Such friends prevent what else would soon succeed, 
A temper rustic as the life we lead, 

And keep the polish of the manners clean. 

As Bicirs who hustle in the busiest scene ; 

For solitude, however some may rave. 

Seeming a sanctuary, proves a grave, 

A sepulchre, in whicli the living lie, 

Wliere all good qualities grow sick and die. 

I praise the Frenchman,* his remark was shrewd, 
How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude I 
But grant me still a friend In my retreat, 

Whom 1 may wJiisper — solitude is sweet. 

Yet neither tliese delights, nor aught beside. 

That appclite can ask, or wealth provide. 

Can save us always from a tedious day, 

Or shine the dulness of still life away ; 

Divine coniinunion, carefully enjoy’d, 

Or sought witli energy, must fill tlio void. 

O, sacred art I to which alone life owes 
Its happiest seasons, and a peaceful close. 

Scorn’d in a world, indebted to that scorn 
For evils daily felt and hardly borne, 

• Bruyere. 
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Not knowing thee, we reap, with bleeiling hands, 
Flowers of rank odour upon thorny lands, 

And, while experience cautions u.*' in vain, 

Grasp seeming happiness, and hnd it pain. 
Despondence, self-deserted in lier grief, 

Lost by abandoning her own reliet, ' 
Murmuring and ungiatcful discontent, 

That bcurns aHlictiuns mercifully meant. 

Those humours, tart as wines upon the tret, 
Which idleness and weariness beget ; 

These, and a thousand plagues that haunt the breas 
J’"oiul ol the phaiitom of an earthly rest, 

Divine communion chases, as the day 
Drives to their dens the obedient beasts of prey. 
See Judali’s promised king, bereft of all. 

Driven out an exile from the face of Saul. 

To distant caves the lonely wanderer flies, 

'J’o seek that peace a tyrant’s frown denies. 

Hear the sweet accents of his tuneful voice. 

Hear him, o’erwlicim d witn sorrow, yet rejoice; 
No womanish or wailing grief has part. 

No, not a moment, in his royal heart ; 

*Tis manly music, siicn as martyrs make, 
Suffering with gladness for a Saviour’s sake; 

His soul exults, hope animates his lays, 

The sense of mercy Kindles into praise, 

And wilds, familiar with a lion’s roar. 

King with ecstatic sounds unheard before : 

‘Tis love like his that can alone defeat 
The foes of man, or make a desert sweet. 

Keligion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumber’d pleasures harmlessly pursued; 

To study culture and with artful toil 
To meliorate and tame the stubborn soil ; 

To give dissimilar yet fruitful lands 

The grain, or herb, or plant that each demands ; 

To clierish virtue in an humble stare, 

Aud share the joys your bounty nniy create ; 
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'J'o mark tlic matchless workings of the power 
That sliuts within its seed the future flower, 
IfliJs these in elegance of form excel, 

In colour these, and those delight the smell, 
^ends Nature forth the daughter of the skies. 
To dance i>ii earth, and charm all human ejes ; 
To teach the canvass innocent deceit, 

Or lay the landscape on the snowy sheet — 
'J'hcse, ^these are arts pursued without a crime, 
'I'hat leave no stain upon the wing of time. 

Me poetry (or rather notes that aim. 

Feebly and vainly, at poetic fame) 

Fmploys, shut out from more imi)ortant views, 
Fast by the banks of the slow whiding Ouse ; 
Content if thus sequester’d I may raise 
A monitor’s though not a poet’s praise, 
i\nd while I teach an art too liltle known, 

To close life wisely, may Jiot waste my ow’ii. 
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The history of the following production is hriofly 
tliis : A lady, fond of blank verse, demanded a poem 
of that kind fiom the Author, and gave Him the 
Sofa for a subject. lie obeyed ; and having much 
leisure, connected another subject with it: and, 
pursuing tlic train of thought to Avlncdi his situation 
and turn of mind led him, brought forth at length, 
instead of the tritlc which ho at first intended, a 
serious affair— a Volume. 

Jn the Poem on the subject of IJducation be 
would be very sorry to stand susjieeted of having 
aimed bis censure at any particular school. ITis 
ohjections are such as naturally apply themselves 
to schools in general. If there were not, as for the 
most part there is, wilful neglect in those who man- 
age them, and an omission even of such discipline 
as they are susceptible of, the objects are yet too 
numerous for minute attention; and the aching 
hearts of ten thousand parents, mourning under the 
bitterest of all disappointments, attest the truth of 
the allegation, llis quarrel therefore is with tbo 
mischief at large, and not with any particular in- 
stance of it 
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THE SOFA. 

AllOUMENT. 

JIisTORicAr. deduction of seats, from the stool to the Sofa. 
A schoolboy’s ramble. A walk In the country. The scene 
dcsciibed. Rural sounds as well as sights delightful. 
Another walk. Afistuke concerning tlie charms of soli- 
tude corrected. Colonnades commended. Alcove, and 
th(! view from it I’he wilderness. The grove. The 
tliroshcr. TJie ncce&sity and the* benefits of exerc5‘4e. 
The works of nature superior to, and in some instiinci‘.s 
inimitable by art The wcarisomcncss of what is com- 
monly culled a life of pleasure Change of scene some- 
times expedient. A common described, and the cliarac- 
ter of cra/y Kate Introduced. Gipsies. Tiie blessings oi 
civilized life. That state ino.st favourable to virtue The 
South Sea kslanders compassionated, but cliicfiy Oni.ai. 
1 lis present state of mind supposed. Civilized life friendly 
to virtue, hut not grciit cities. Great cities, and London 
ill particular, allow'cd their due praise, but censured. 
FCto champetre. I'lie book concludes with a reflection 
on the effects of dissipation and effeminacy upon our 
public measures. 

T BING the Sofa. I who lately sang 
Truth, Hope, and Charity, and touch’d with awe 
The solemn chords, and wdth a trembling hand, 
Escaped with pain from that adventurous flio'ht, 
Now seek repose upon an humbler theme : 

The theme thougli humble, yet august and proud 
The occasion — for the Fair commands the song. 

L 
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Time was, when clothing sumptuous or for use, 
Save their own painted skins, our sires had none. 
As yet black breeches were not ; satin smooth, 
t )r velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile : 

•^riie hardy chief upon the rugg<5d rock, 

AV ash’d by the sea, or on the gravelly bjnk 
'I'lirown up by wintry torrents roaring loud, 
Fearless of wrong, reposed his weary strcngtli. 
’riiose barbarous ages past, succeeded next 
The birthday of Invention ; weak at first, * 

Dull in design, and clumsy to perform. 

J oint-stools were then created ; on three legs 
Upborne they stood. Three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round. 

On such a stool immortal Alfred sat, 

And sway’d the sceptre of his infant realms ; 

And such in ancient halls and mansions drear 
Jlay still be seen ; but perforated sore. 

And drill’d in holes, the solid oak is found, 

Dy worms voracious eating through and through. 

At length a generation more refined 
Improved the simple plan ; made three legs four, 
(jfave them a twisted form vermicular. 

And o’er the seat, Avith xdenteous wadding stuff’d, 
Induced a Sidendid cover, green and hlun. 

Yellow and red, of tapestry richly wrought 
And Avovcii close, or needlework sublime. 

'riiere might ye see the piony spread wide. 

The full blown ruse, the shepherd and his lass, 
J^pdog and lambkin with black staring eyes, 

And parrots Avith twin cherries in tlieir beak. 

Noaa*^ came the cane from India, smooth and bright 
AVith Nature’s varnish; sever’d into stripes, 

That interlaced each other, these supplied 
Of texture firm a lattice work, that braced 
The new machine, and it became a chair. 

But restless was the chair ; the back erect 
Distress'd the weary loins, that felt no case ; 
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Tlip slippery scat liotray’d the sliding part 
'j’liat press’d it, and the feet luing dangling down, 
Anxious in vain to find the distant floor. 

TJiese for the rich ; the rest, whom Fate had placed 
111 modest mediocrity, content 
With hasef materials sat on well tann’d hides, 
Obdurate and unyielding, glassy smooth, 

Wilh here and there a tuft of crimson yarn, 

Or sc.a^let crewel, in the cushion fix’d, 

]1‘ cushion might be call’d, wliat harder seem’d 
'J'lian the firm oak of which the frame was form'd. 
No want of timber then Avas ftdt or fear’d 
In Albion’s happy isle. The lumlJer stood 
I'oiiderous and fix’d by its OAvn massy weight. 

Hut elboAvs still were Avanting; these, some say, •' 
An alderman of Cripplcg.itc contrived; 

And some ascribe the invention to a priest, 
llurly and big, and studious of bis ease. 

Hut rude at first, and not with easy slope 
l^cccding wide, they press’d against the rib^, 

And bruised the side ; and, elevated high, 

Q’aiight the raised shoulders to invade the ears. 
Long time elapsed or e’er our rugged sires 
Complain’d, though incommodiously pent in, 

And ill at ease behind. The ladies first 
’Gan murmur, as became the softer sex. 

Ingenious Fancy, never better pleased 
Than when employ’d to accommodate the fair, 
Heard the SAvect moan with pity, and devised 
The soft settee; one elboAV at each end. 

And in the midst an elbow it received, 

United yet divided, twain at once. 

So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne; 

And so to citizens, who take the air. 

Close pack’d, and smiling, in a chaise and one 
But relaxation of the languid frame. 

By soft recumbency of outstretch’d limbs, 

A\'as bliss reserved for happier days. »So slow 
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The growth of what is excellent; so hard 
To attain perfection in this nether world. 

Thus first Necessity invented stools, 

Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, 

And Luxury the accomplish’d Sofa last. 

The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick, 
Whom snoring she disturbs. As sweetly he 
Who quits the coachbox at the midnight hour, 

To sleep within the carriage more secure, , 

His legs depending at the open door. 

Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 

The tedious rector drawling o’er his head; 

And sweet the clerk below. But neither sleep 
Of lazy nurse who snores the sick man dead. 

Nor his who quits the box at midnight hour, 

To slumber in the carriage more secure, 

Nor sleep enjoy’d by curate in his desk. 

Nor yet the dozings of the clerk are sweet, 
Compared with the repose the Sofa yields. 

0 may I live exempted (while I live 
Guiltless of pamper’d appetite obscene) 

From pangs arthritic, that infest the toe 
Of libertine Excess. The Sofa suits 
The gouty limb, ’tis true; but gouty limb. 

Though on a Sofa, may I never feel; 

For I have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swartli, close cropp’d by nibbling sheci). 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs ; liave loved the rural walk 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by rivers’ brinks 
E’er since a truant buy 1 pass’d my bounds 
To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames; 

And still remember, nor without regret, 

Of hours that sorrow sinco has much endear’d, 

How oft, my slice of pocket store consumed, 

Still hungering, pennyless, and far from home, 

I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 

Or blushing crabs, or berries, that emboss 
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The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 

Hard fare! but such as boyish appetite 
Disdains not; nor the palate, undepraved 
Br cnlinarj arts, unsavoury deems. 

No Sola then awaited my return; 

Nor Sofk«then I needed. Youth repairs 
His wasted spirits quickly, by long toil 
Incurring short fatigue; and though our years, 

As liiQ declines, speed rapidly away, 

And not a year but pilfers as he goes 

Some youthful grace, that age would gladly keep; 

A tooth or auburn lock, and by degrees 

Their length and colour from the locks they spare; 

Thu elastic spring of an unwearied foot. 

That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps the fence, 
^i'hut ])lay of lungs, inhaling and again 
liespiring freely the fresh air, that makes 
Swift pace or steep ascent no toil to me, 

Mine have not pilfer’d yet ; nor yet impair’d 
IMy relish of fair prospect; scenes that soothed 
Or charm’d me young, no longer young, 1 find 
Still soothing, and of power to charm me still. 

And witness, dear companion of my walks, 

Whose arm this twentieth wdiiler 1 perceive 
Fast lock’d in mine, with pleasure such as love, 
Confirm’d by long experience of thy worth 
And well tried virtues, could alone inspire^ 
Witness a joy that thou hast doubled long. 

Thou know’st my praise of nature most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 
To servo occasions of ])octic pomp, 

But genuine, and art partner of tliem all. 

How oft upon yon eminence our pace 
Ifas slacken’d to a pause, and we have borne 
The ruffling wind^ scarce conscious that it blow 
While Admiration, feeding at the eye. 

And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene. 

Thence with what pleasure have we just discern’d 
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The distant plough slow movinj^, and beside 
His labouring team, tlia^swerved not from the track, 
The sturdy swain diminish'd to a boy! 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous coursti 
Helighled. There, last rooted in their bank, 

Stand, never overlook’d, our favourite elms, 

That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut; , 

While far beyond, and overth wart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 
n’ho sloiiing land recedes into the clouds ; 
Displaying ou its varied side the grace 
Of hedge-row beauties numberless, square tower. 
Tall 6])ire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ejur, 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages, remote. 
Scenes mu^t be beautiful which, daily view’d, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. 

Praise justly due to those that 1 describe. 

Nor rural sights alone, hut rural sounds, 
flxhilarate the spirh, and restore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds, 

That sweep tlie skirt of some far spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit wdiile they fill the mind ; 
Untiumber’d hranehes waving in the blast. 

And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once. 

Not less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighbouring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, Jose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate en^duys sweet sounds, 
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Ijiit animated nature sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warhlers cheer the day, and one 
Tlie livelong night : nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice linger’d Art must emulate in vain. 

But cawiffg rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The ja3’’, the pie, and e’en the boding owl, 

’i'hat V^uls the rising moon, have charms for me. 
iii^ounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns. 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 

Peace to the artist, whose ingenious thought 
Devised the weailicrhouse, that useful toyl 
Fearless of humid air and gathering rains. 

Forth steps the man — ^an emblem of myself 1 
IMore delicate his timorous mate retires 
When Winter soaks the fields, and female feet, 
Too weak to struggle with tenacious clay, 

Or lord the rivulets, are best at home 
'J’lic task of new discoveries falls on me. 

At such a season, and with such a charge, 

Once went 1 forth; and found, till then unknovrn, 
A cottage, whither oft we since repair : 

*Tis perch’d upon the green bill top, but close 
Environ’d with a ring of branching elms, 

That overhang the thatch, itself unseen 
Peeps at the vale below ; so thiok beset 
With foliage of such dark redundant growth, 

I call’d the low-roof 'd lodge the peasant’s nest. 
And, hidden as it is, and (hr remote 
From such unpleasing sounds as haunt the ear 
In village or in town, the bay of curs 
Incessant, clinking hammers, grinding wheels. 
And infants clamorous whether pleased or pain’d, 
Oft have I wish’d the peaceful covert mine. 

Here, I have said, at least I should. possess 
Tiie poet’s treasure, silence, and indulge 
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The dreams of fancy, tranquil and secnrc. 

Vain thought! the dweller in that still retreat 
Dearly obtains the refuge it affords. 

Its elevated site forbids the wretch 
To drink sweet waters of the crystal well; 
lie dips his bowl into the weedy ditch, 

And, heavy laden, brings his beverage home, 

Far fetch’d and little w'orth ; nor seldom waits, 
Dependant on the baker’s punctual call, 

To hear Iiis creaking panniers at the door. 

Angry and sad, and liis last crust consumed. 

So faroAvcll envy of the peasant’s nest ! 

If solitude make scant the means of life, 

Society for me ! — thou svcining sweet, 

De still a pleasing object in my view ; 

My visit still, but never mine abode. 

Not distant far, a length of colonnade 
Invites us. Monument of ancient taste, 

Now scorn’d, but worthy of a better fate. 

Dur fathers knew the valuo of a screen 
From sultry suns ; and, in their shaded walls , 
And long protracted bowers, enjoy'd at noon 
Tlie gloom and coolness of declining day. 

We bear our shades about us ; self-deprived 
Of other screen, the thin umbrella spread, 

And range an Indian waste witiiout a tree. 

Tlianks to Benevolus* — he spares me yet 
These chestnuts ranged in corresponding lines ; 
And, though himself so polish’d, still reprieves 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. 

Descending now (but cautious, lest too fast) 

A sudden steep upon a rustic bridge. 

We pass a gulf, in which the willows dip 
Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink. 
Hence, ankle-deep in moss and flowery thyme, 

We mount again, and feel at every step 
Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft, 

* John Courtney Throckniurton, Esq. of Weston Under- 
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Baised bj the mole, the miner of the soil, 
lie, not unlike the great ones of mankind, 
Disfigures Earth : and, plotting in the dark 
Toils much to earn a monumental pile. 

That may record the mischiefs he has done. 

The summit gain'd, behold the proud alcove 
That crowns it ! yet not all its pride secures 
'i'he grand retreat from injuries impress’d 
Dy rural carvers, who with knives deface 
The pannels, leaving an obscure, rude naine^ 

In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss. 

8o strong the zeal to immortalize himself 
Heats in tlie breast of man, that e'en a few. 

Few transient years, won from the abyss abliorr'd 
Of blank oblivion, seem a glorious prize. 

And even to a clown. Kow roves the eye ; 

And, posted on this speculative height. 

Exults in its command. The sheepfold hero 
Incurs out its fleecy tenants o’er the glebe. 

At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 
The middle field ; hut, seatter'd by degrees. 

Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land. 

There from the simbiirnt hay field honjcward creeps 
The loaded wain ; while lighten’d of its charge, 
’I’he wain that meets it passes swiftly by ; 

'I'he boorish driver leaning o’er his team 
Vociferous, and impatient of delay. 

Nor less attractive is the woodland scene. 
Diversified with trees of every growth. 

Alike, yet various. Here the gray smooth trunks 
Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine, 

AVithiii the twilight of their distant shades; 

There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk, and shorten’d to its topmost houghs. 
No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 

Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some, 

And of a waniiish gray; the willow sucli, 

And poplar, that with silver lines his leui, 
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And ash far stretching his umbrageous arm ; 

Of deeper green the elm ; and dec])er still, 

Lord of the woods, the long surviving oak. 

Some glossy leaved, and shining in the sun, 

The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
I’rolific, and the lime at dewy eve •• 
Diffusing odours : nor unnoted ])ass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire. 

Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn ye/. 

Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright. 
O'er these, but far beyond (a spacious map 
Of hill and valley interposed between), 

"J'lie Ouse, dividing the well water’d land. 

Now glitters in the sun, and now retires, 

As bashful, yet impatient to be seen. 

Hence the declivity is sharp and short, 

And such the reaseent; between. them weeps 

A little naiad her impoverish'd urn 

All summer long, which winter dlls again. 

The folded gates W'ould bar my progress now 
Ihit that the lord* of this enclosed demesne, 
Communicative of the good he owns, 

Admits me to a share : the guiltless eye 
Commits no wrong, nor wastes what it enjoys. 
Refreshing change ! where now the bla/.iiig sun ? 
By short transition wm have lost his glare, 

And stepp’d at once into a cooler clime. 

Ye fallen avenues 1 once more 1 mourn 
Your fate unmerited, once more rejoice 
That yet a remnant of your race survives. 

How airy and how light the graceful arcli. 

Yet awful as the consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems I while beneath 
The chequer'd earth seems restless as a Hood 
Brush’d by the wind. So sportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, It dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 

* Sue the foregoing note. 
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And darlicnmg and enlightening, as the leaves 
riiiy wanton, every moment, every spot, [cheer’d, 

And now, w'itli nerves new braced and spirits 
Wc tread the wilderness, whose well roll'd walks, 
With curvature of slow and easy sweep — 
Deceptioniinnocont — give ample space 
To narrow bounds. 'I’lie grove receives us next ; 
Between the upriglit.shafts of whose tall elms 
Wc mjy discern the thresher at his ta^k 
Thump after thump resounds the constant flail, 
That seems to SAving uncertain, and yet falls 
Full on the destined ear. AVide flies the chaff; 
1'he rustling straw sends np a frequent mist 
Ot atoms, sparkling in the noonday beam. 

Come hither, ye that press your bt'ds of down, 

And sleep not ; sec him sweating o’er his bread 
Before he eats it. — ’Tis the primal curse, 

But soften’d into mercy; made the pledge 
Of cheerful days, and rights without a groan. 

By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 

Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That Nature rides upon maintains lier health, 

Her beauty, her fertility, She dreads 
An instant’s pause, and lives but Avliile she moves. 
Its own revolvency ujiholds the world, 

AVinds from all quarters agitate the air, 

And lit the limpid element for use, 

Klse noxious : oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams, 
All feel the freshening impulse, and are cleansed 
By restless undulation; e’en the oak 
'J'lirives by the rude concussion of the storm: 

Tie seems indeed indignant, and to feel 
The impression of the blast with proud disdain. 
Frowning, as if in his unconscious arm 
He held the thunder; but the monarch ow'es 
His firm stability to what he scorns— 
lliiore fix’d below, the more disturb'd above. 

7'liti law by which all creatui’es else are bound. 
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Binds man, the Lord of all. Himself derives 
No mean advantage from a kindred cause, 

From strenuous toil his hours of sweetest case. 
The sedentary stretch their lazy length 
When Custom bids, but no refreshment find. 

For none they need: the languid eye, tke checl: 
Deserted of its bloom, the flaccid, shrunk, 

And wither’d muscle, and the vapid soul, 
Beproach their owner with that love of rcs^ 

To which he forfeits e’en the rest he loves. 

Not such the alert and active. Measure lifo 
By its true w orth, ilic comforts it affords. 

And theirs alone seems worthy of the name» 

Good health, and its associate in tin*, most. 

Good temper; spirits jirompt to undertake. 

And not soon spent, though in an arduoius task; 
The powers of fancy and strong thought are theirs ; 
E’en age itself seems privileged in them. 

With clear exemption from its ow'u defects 
A sparkling eye beneath a wrinkled front 
The veteran show's, and, gracing a gray beard 
^^’itll youthful Muiles, descends toward the gravo 
Sprightly, and old almost without decay. 

Like a coy maiden, Ease, wlicn courted niott, 
Farthest retires — an idol, at whose slirine 
^^'llo oftenest sacrifice are favour’d least. 

T'lic love of Nature, and tho scenes she draw's. 

Is Nature’s dictate. Sfrangel there, should be found, 
Who, self imprison’d in their proud saloons, 
Bcnounce the odours of the open field 
For the unscented fictions of the loom; 

Who satisfied w ith only peiicil’d scenes, 

Prefer to the performance of a God 
The inferior wonders of an artist’s hand! 

Lovely indeed the mimic works of Art; 

But Nature’s works far lovelier. 1 admire, 

None more admires, the painter’s magic skill, 

Who shows me that which I shall never see. 
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Conveys a distant country into mine, 

And throws Italian light on English walls : 

But imitative strokes can do no more 

Than please the eye — sweet Nature every sense. 

The air salubrious of her lofty hills, 

The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales. 

And music of her woods — no works of man 
May rival these ; these all bespeak a power 
Peculia/, and exclusively her own. 

Beneath the open sky she spreads the feast ; 

’Tis free to all — ’tis every day renew’d ; 

Who scorns it starves deservedly at home, 
lie does not scorn it, who, imprison’d long 
In some unwholesome dungeon, and a prey 
To sallow sickness, which the vapours dank 
And clammy, of his dark abode have bred, 
Escapes at last to liberty and light : 

Ilis check recovers soon its healthful hue ; 

Ills eye relumincs its extinguish’d fires ; 

He walks, he leaps, he runs — is wing'd with joy, 
And riots in the sweets of every breeze. 

He does not scorn it, who has long endured 
A fever’s agonies, and fed on drugs. 

Nor yet the mariner, his blood inilamcd 
With acrid salts ; his very heart athirst 
To gaze at Nature in her green array, 
lT])on the ship’s tall side ho stands, possess’d 
With visions prompted by intense desire : 

Fair fields appear below, such as he left 
Far distant, such as he would die to find — 

He seeks them headlong, and is seen no more. 

The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns ; 
The lowering eye, the petulance, the frown. 

And sullen sadness, that o’ershade, distort, 

And mar the face of Beauty, when no cause 
For such immeasurable woe appears, 

These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 
Sweet smiles, and bloom less transient than her own. 
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It is the constant revolution, stale 
And tasteless of the same repeated joys, 

That palls and satiates, and makes languid 
A pedler’s pack, that hows tlic hearer down. 
Health suffers, and the spirits ebb ; the heart 
liocoils from its own choice — at the fiilhfea&t 
Is famish’d — finds no music in the song, 

No smartness in the jest; and wonders wliy. 

Yet thousands still de'jire to journey on, 

7’hoiigh halt, and weary of the path they trccnd. 

'I'he paralytic, who can hold her cards, 

lint cannot play them, borrows a friend’s liariJ 

'I’o deal and shuffle, to divide and sort 

Her mingled suits and sequences; and sits, 

Spectatress both and .s])ectaele, a sad 

And silent c*ij)licr, while her proxy jdays. 

Others are dragg’d into the crowded room 
Between supporters ; and, once seated, sit, 
Through downright inability to rise, 

Till the stout hearers lift the corpse again. 

1’hesc speak a loud memento. Yet e'en tlK so 
Themselves love life, and cling to it, as he 
That ov(*r’ wings a torrent to a twig. 

'I’hey l<jve it, and yet loathe it ; fear to die, 

Yet scorn the purposes for which they live. 

Then whereiore not renounce them? No — tho 
The slavish dread of solitude, that lireeds [dread, 
Kefleetiou and remorse, the fear of .'lianio, 

And their inveterate habits, all forbid. 

Whom call wc gay ? ’J hat honour has been long 
1'hc boast of mere pretenders to the name. 

I'lie innocent are gay — the lark is gay, 

I’liat dries his feathers, saturate with thnv. 

Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest. 

The peasant too, a witness of liis song, 

Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 

But save me from the gaiety of tlu>3a 
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Whose heatlachs nail them to a noonday bed ; 
And save iiiu too from theirs whose haggard eyes 
riash desperation, and betray their pangs 
.V(ir property stripp’d off by cruel chance ; 

From gaiety, that fills the bones with pain, 

The moiitli, with blasphemy, the heart with woe. 

The Earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change. 

And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 
Prospeits, however lovely, may be seen 
’J’ill half their beauties fade; the weary sight, 
Too well acquainted with their smiles, slides oft’ 
Fastidious, seeking less familiar scenes. 

'J’hen snug enclosures in the shelter’d vale, 
'Where frequent hedges intercept the eye, 

Delight us ; happy to renounce awhile, 

Not senseless of its charms, what still we love, 
That such short absence may endear it more. 
Then forests, or the savage rock, may please, 
Tliat hides the scamew in his hollow clefts 
Above the reach of man. His hoary head, 
Consjiicuous iiiany a league, the mariner, 

Hound homeward, and in hope already there, 
(rreets with three cheers exulting. At his wal.-t 
A girdle of half wither’d shrubs he shows. 

And at Ids feet the baffled billows die. 

Tlie common, overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorse, that, shapeless and deform'd 
And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

Yields no unpleasing ramble; there the turf 
Smells fresh, and, rich in odoriferous herbs 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 
With luxury of unexpected sweets. 

Tliere often wanders one, whom better days 
Saw better clad, in cloak of satin trimra’d 
With lace, and hat with splendid riband bound. 

A serving maid was she, and fell in love 
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With ono wlio left her, went to sea, and died. 

Her fancy follow’d him through foaming waves 
'J'o distant shores ; and she would sit and weep 
At what a sailor sufTers ; fancy too, 

Delusive most where warmest wishes arc, 

Would oft anticipate his glad return, n 
And dream of transports she was not to know. 

She heard the doleful tidings of his death — 

And never smiled again 1 and now she roams 
The dreary waste ; there spends the livelong day, 
And there, unless when charity forbids. 

The livelong night. A tatter’d apron hides, 

Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 
More tatter’d still ; and both but ill conceal 
A bosom heaved with never ceasing sighs. 

She begs an idle pin of all she meets, 

And hoards them in her sleeve ; but needful food. 
Though press’d with hunger oft, or comelicr clothes, 
'J’liough pinch’d with cold, asks never. — Kate is 
I see a column of slow rising smoke [crazed I 
O’ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 

A vagabond and useless tribe there cat 
Tlieir miserable meal. A kettle, slung 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse. 
Receives the morsel — flesh obscene of dog, 

Or vermin, or at best of cock purloin’d 
From his accustom’d perch, llard-faring race ! 
They pick their fuel out of every hedg«», [quench’d 
Which, kindled with dry leaves, just saves un« 
The spark of life. The sportive wind blows wide 
Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny skin. 

The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 

Great skill have they in palmistry, and moro 
To conjure clean avay the gold they touch, 
Conveying worthless dross into its place 
Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steal. 
Strange 1 that a creature rational, and cast 
Id human mould, should brutalize by choice 
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iris nature; and, tlioiigh capable of arts, 
liy wliicli tlie world might profit, and himself, 
Self-haiiibli’d from society, prefer 

squalid sloth to lionourahle toil! 

Yet even these, though, hiiguing sickness oft, 

They swatt<J the forehead, drag the limping limb, 
And vex their flesh with artificial sores, 

Can change their whine into a mirthful note 
When safe occasion offers ; and witli dance, 

And nuisie of the bladder and the bag. 

Beguile their woes, and make the w'oods resound, 
h^uch health and gaiety of heart enjoy 
The houseless rovers of the sylvan Avorld ; 

A nd, breathing wholesome air, and wande.ring much. 
Need other ph^'sic none to heal the effects 
Of loalhsonn*. diet, penury, and cold. 

Blest he, though uudistingnish’d from the crowd 
By wealth or dignity, who dwells secure, 

Where man, by nature fierce, has laid aside 
His ficrconess, having learnt, though slow to learn 
The manners and llio arts of civil life. 

1 lis w’^ants indeed arc many ; but supply 
Is obvious, placed within the easy reach 
fif temperate wishes and industrious hands. 

Here virtue thrives .as in her proper soil ; 

Not rude and surly, and beset with thorns, 

And terrible to sight, as wdicn she springs 
(If e’er she sjiring spontaneous) in remote 
And barbarous climes, where violence prevails. 
And strength is lord of all ; but gentle, kind. 

By culture tamed, by liberty refresh’d, 

And all her fruits by radiant truth matured. 

War and the chase engross the savage whole ; 

War follow’d for rcvmigc, or to supplant 
The envied tenants of some happier spot ; 

I’lie chase for sustenance, precarious trust I 
His hard condition with severe constraint 
Binds all his faeullius, forbids all growth 
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Of wisdom, proves a school, in which he learns 
Sly circumvention, unrelenting hate, 

Mean self-attachment, and scarce aught heside. 
Thus fare the shivering natives of the north, 

And tlius tlie rangers of the western world, 

Whore it advances far into the rlecp, 

Towards the antartic. E’en the favour’d isles, 

So lately found, although the constant sun 
Cheer all their seasons with a grateful smile, 

Can boast but little virtue ; and, inert 
'J’hrough plenty, lose in morals what they gain 
Jn manners — victims of luxurious case. 

These therefore I can pity, placed remote 
From all that science traces, art invents, 

Or inspiration teaches ; and enclosed 
In boundless oceans, never to be pass’d 
By navigators uninform’d as they, 

Or plough’d perhaps by British bark again t 
But far beyond the rest, and with most cause, 
Thee, gentle savage !* whom no love of thee 
Or thine, but curiosity, perhaps. 

Or else vainglory, prompted us to draw 
Forth from lliy native bowers, to show thee hero 
Witli what superior skill wc can abuse 
'fhe gifts of Providence, and squander life. 

The dream is past ; and thou hast I’ound again 
Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, [found 
And homcstall thatch’d with leaves. But hast thou 
Tlieir former charms ? And having seen our state, 
Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 
Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports, 

And heard our music; are thy simple friends, 

Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights 
As dear to thee as once ? And have thy joys 
Lost nothing by comparison with ours ? 

Rude as thou art (for we return’d thee rudo 
And ignorant, except of outward show,} 

• OmaL 
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I cannot tlnnk thcc yet so dull of heart 
And spiritless, as never to regret 
Sweets tasted hero, and left as soon as known. 
!Mutliinks 1 see thee straying on the beach, 

And asking of tlie surge that bathes thy foot, 

If ever it l«is wash’d our distant shore. 

I sec thee weep, and thine arc honest tears, 

A patriot’s for his country: thou art sad 
At thought of her forlorn and abject state, 

I'j om wliicli no power of thine can raise her up. 
1’hus Fancy paints thee, and, tliough apt to err. 
Perhaps errs little when she paints thee thus. 
J'hc tells me, too, tliat duly every morn 
Thou climb’st the inouutaiii toj), with eager eye 
Exploring far and wide the watery waste 
For sight of ship from England. Every speck 
Srjcn in the dim horI/.uii turns thee pale 
l/ith conflict of contending hopes and fears. 

Put comes at last the dull and dusky eve. 

And sends theo to thy cabin, well prepared 
To dream all night of what the day denied. 

A Iasi expect it not. We found no bait 
1 o tempt us in thy country. Doing good, 

1 >isiiitcrested good, is not our trade. 

W'e travel far, ’tis true, but not for nought; 

And must be bribed to compass earth again 
Ly other hopes and richer fruits than yours. 

Put though true worth and virtue in the mild 
A nd genial soil of cultivated life 
Thrive most, and may perhaps thrive only there, 
Yet not in cities oft: in proud, and gay. 

And gain-devoted cities. Thither flow, 

As to a common and most noisesomc sewer. 

The dregs and feculence of every land. 

In cities foul example on most minds 
Pegets its likcnes.s. Bank abundance breeds 
In gross and pamper’d cities, sloth, and lust, 

Aiid wanton ness, and gluttonous excess. 
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1 11 cities vice is hidden with most ease, 

Or seen with least reproach; and virtue, taught 
By frequent lapse, can hope no triumph tlicre 
Beyond the achievement of successful flight. 

I do confess them nurseries of the arts. 

In which tlicy flourish most; where, in the beams 
('^f warm encouragement, and in the eye 
Of public note, they reach their perfect size. 

Such London is, by taste and wealth procla,'m'd 
The fairest capital of all the world. 

By riot and incontinence the worst. 

There touch’d by Reynolds, a dull blank hccomca 
A lucid mirror, in which Nature sees 
All her rcfl(*ctfd features. Bacon there 
Gives more than female beauty to a stono 
And Clialhaui’s eloquence to marble Ups. 

Nor docs the chisel occupy alone 

'riio powers of sculpture, but the style as much; 

Rach province of her art her equal care. 

Witii nice incision of her guided steel 
She ploughs a brazen field, and clothes a soil 
So sterile with what charms soe’er she will. 

The richest scenery and the loveliest forms. 

Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye, 

With which she gazes at yon burning disk 
(Jndazzlod, and detects and counts his spots? 

In London : where her implements exact, 

With which she calculates, coiiii>utcs, and scans 
All distance, motion, magnitude, and now 
Measures an atom, and now girds a world? 

In London. Where has commerce such a mart, 
t)u rich, so throng’d, so drain’d, and so supplied. 
As Loudon — opulent, enlarged, and still 
Increasing London? Babylon of old 
Not more tlie glory of the earth than she, 

A more accomplisli’d world’s chief glory now. 

She has her praise. Now mark a .spot or tw >>, 
That so much beauty would do well to purge ; 
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Ai.fl show this qiicoTi of cities, tliat so fair 
hljiy yet he foul ; so witty, yet not wise. 

J t is not seemly, nor of f^ood report, 

I’Jiat she is slack in discipline ; more prompt 
To aveng(5 than to prevent the hreaeh of law ; 

That she js riyid in denouncing death 
■ )n petty rohhers, and indulges life 
And liberty, and ofttimes honour too, 

'J’o i)e^iilalors of the public gold ; 

That thieves at home must hang; but ho, that puts 
Into his ovcrgoiged and bloated i)urse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes, 

Kor is it well, nor can it come to good, 

That, through profane and infidel contempt 
Of holy writ, she has presumed to annul 
And abrogate, as roundly as she may, 

The total ordinance and mil of Uod ; 

Advancing Fashion to the post of 1’ruth, 

And centring all authority in modes 
And customs of her own, till Hubhath rites 
Have dwindled into unrcspcctcd forms, 

And knees and hassocks arc well nigh divorced. 

God mad(3 tlie coiinlry, and man made, the town. 
What wonder Ihtm that health and virtue, pifis 
ri’hat can alone make sweet the hitter draught 
That life holds out to all, sliould most ahoiind 
And least be llireaten’d in the fields and gioves? 
I’ossess ye, therefore, ye who, borne ab^ut 
In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue 
Hut that of idleness, and taste no scenes 
13ut such as art contrives, possess ye still 
Your element ; there only can ye shine ; 

There only minds like yours can do no liariu. 

Our groves were planted to console at noon 
I'lic pensive wanderer in Ihcir shades. At eve 
I’he nioonheain, sliding softly in between 
'1 he sleeping leaves, is all the light they wish, 

Lirds warbling all the music. We can s])aio 
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1’he splendour of your lamps ; they but eclipse 
Our softer satellite. Your sonj^s confound 
Our more harmonious notes; the thrusti departs 
Scared) and the oUended nightingale is mute. 
There is a public mischief in your mirth ; 

It plagues your country. Folly such .as yorrs, 
Graced with a sword, and worthier of a fan, 
lias made what enemies could noVr have done 
Our arch of empire, steadfast but for you, 

A mutilated structure, soon to fall. 
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AUOUMENT. 

RKFMICT10N.S suggested by the contusion ot the former 
^ouk. Peace ainon^ the nations rccouimcnded on tlio 
ground of their common fellowship in sorro *r. J’rodigies 
enumerated. Sicilian eartliqualcea. Man rendered ob- 
noxious to these CJilaniitics by sin. God the agent in 
tliein. The pliilohopliy that stops at secondary causes 
reproved. Our own late miscarriages accounted for. 
Satiiical notice taken of our tilpa to Fontainbleau. But 
tlic pulpit, not sat he, the proper eiigiiio of refonnation. 
TJie lieverend Advertiser of eiigiaved sermons. Petlt- 
maltre parson I'hc good preacher IMcliiro of a thea- 
trical clerical coxcomb. Story tellci’s and jesters in the 
jiulpit reproved. Apostrophe to iiopular applause Re- 
tailers ot ancient philosophy cxpo.stulatcd with. Sum ot 
the ^hole matter. hlTccts of sacevdotul misinanagenient 
on the laity, 'fheir folly and extravagance. 'Hie mis- 
chiefs of profusion. Piofusioii irselt; uilli all its eoii.so- 
quent evils, ascribed, as to its principal cause, to the want 
ul'diselpliiic in the universities. 

On for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
li^oine boundless contiguity of sliade, 

Wiiere rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful w'nr, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd, 

My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill'd, 
'J'h<;re is no ile.sh in man s obdurate heart. 

It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
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Of brotherhood Js sever’d as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

]le flnds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colour’d like his own; and having power 
To enforce tlie wrongs for such a worthy caiiso 
Dooms and devotes him as liis lawful prj^iy. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
A bhor each other. Mountains interposed 
IVlake enemies of nations, who had else 
J^ike kindred drops been mingled ijito one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, anti destroys; 

And, worse than all, and most to he deplored, . 

As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
t’hains him, and tusks him, and exacts his sw'rat 
With stripes, that Mercy, w'ilh a bleeding heai f, 

V/ eeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is man? And what man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 
x\ijd hang his head to tJiiiik himself a man? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

'J’o carry me, to fan me wliile 1 sleep, 

And tremble Avlien 1 wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever i-arn’d. 

No ; dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
J ust estimation prized above all price, 

1 had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, tliaii fasten them on him. 

We have no slaves at home;— -'I'l uni why ahioad? 
And they themselves once fcrric<l o’er tlic wave 
That parts us are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breath in England; if tlieir lung? 
Keccive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Sjiread it then, 

And let it circulate through every vein 
i if all your empire ; that where, Britain’s power 
Js felt inaukind may fed her mercy too. 
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Sure there is need of social intercourse, 
rc.nevolencc, and peace, and mutual aid, 
lletweeii the nations in a world that seems 
To toll the deathbell of its own decease, 

And by the voice of all its elements 
To ))i’eaclt the general doom.* AVhen were the 
Let slip with such a warrant to destroy? [wimls 
When did the waves so hauehliiy o’erl( :ip 
Tlicir iincient barriers, deluging the dry? 

I'ires from beneath, and meteorsf from above. 
Portentous, unexampled, unex))lain’d. 

Have kindled beacons in the skies; and the old 
And crazy earth has had her shaking fits 
More fre<iuent, and foregone her usual rest. 

Is it a time to wrangle, when the props 
And pillars of our planet seem to fail. 

And Nature :|: witli a dim and sickly eye 
To wait the close of all? lint grant her end 
More distant, and. that prophecy demands 
A longer respite, unaccoiiiplish’d yet; 

S<ill they arc frowning signals, and bespeak 
Itisplcasure in His breast who smites the earth 
Or heals it, makes it languish or rejoice. 

And 'tis hut seemly, that, where all deserve 
And stand exposc(l by common peecaiiey 
To Avhat no fe>v have felt, there should be peace, 
And brethren in ealamity should love. 

Alas for Sicily ! rude fragments now 
Lie scatter’d wdierc the shapely column stood. 

Her jialaces are dust. In all her streets 
The voice of singing and the sprightly chord 
Are silent, llevelry, and dance, and show 
Suffer a syncope and solemn pause; 

While Clod performs upon the tremblUig stage 

* Alluding to the calamities in Jamaica. 

t August IS, 17 hS. 

t Allutling to the fog that covered botli Europe and Asia 
duiing the whole bumiucr of 17bo. 
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Of his own worts liis dreailfiil part alone. 

How does the earth receive him? — with what signs 
C^f gratulatioii and delight her King? 

Pours she not all her choicest fruits abroad, 

Her sweetest flowers, licr aromatic gums, 
Hisclosing Paradise where’er he treads? r 
Slie quakes at his approach. Her hollow womb, 
foncciving thunders, through a thousand deeps 
And fiery caverns, roars beneath his foot. , 

The hills move lightly, and the inountains smoke, 
r or he has touch'd them. From the extremest point 
t’)f elevation down into the abyss 
His wrath is busy, and his frown is felt. 

The rocks fall headlong, and the valleys rise, 

’J’he rivers die into oflensive pools, 

And, charged with ])utrid verdure, breathe a gross 
And mortal nuisance into all the air. 

"What solid was, by transformation strange, 

Grows fluid ; and the fix’d and rooted earth, 
Tormented into billows, heaves and swells, 

Or with vortigiiious and hideous whirl 
Sucks down its prey insatiable. Immense 
U'he tumult and the overthrow, the pangs 
And agonies of human and of brute 
Lliiltitndes, fugilivc on every side, 

And fugitive in vain. The sylvan scene 
IMigrates u[)lifted; ana, with all its soil 
Alighting in far distant fields, finds outi 
A new possessor, and .survives the change. 

Ocean has caught the frenzy, and, upwrought 
To an enormous and o’erbearing height, 

Is’ot by a mighty wind, but by tliat voice 
AVhieli winds and waves obey, invades the shore 
llesistless. Never such a sudden flood, 

Upridged so high, and sent on such a charge, 
Possess’d an inland scene. Where now the throng 
’I'hat press’d the beach, and, hasty to depart, 

Look’d to the sea for safety? ’J'liey are gone, 
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Gone with the refluent wave into the deep — 

A prince witli half his ncoulcl Ancient towciv, 
And roofs embattled high, the gloomy scenes 
"Where beauty oft and letter’d worth consume 
Life in the unproductive shades of death, 

Fall prone: the pale inhabitants come forth, 

And, hapj)y in (heir unforeseen release 
From all the rigours of restraint, enjoy 
The terrors of the day that seta them free. 

Who then, that has thee, would not hold thee fast, 
Freedom! whom they that lose thee so regret, 
That e'en a judgment, making way for thee. 
Seems in their eyes a merey for thy sake. 

Such evil Sin hath wrought; and such aflame 
’ Kindled in TFeaven, that it burns down to earih. 
And, in the furious inquest that it makes 
On God’s behalf, lays w'aste his fairest works. 

The very elements, though each be meant 
The minister of man, to serve nis wants, 

Conspire against him. With his breath he draws 
A plague into his blood; and cannot use 
Life’s necessary means, but he must die. 

Storms rise to o’crwliclm him ; or if stormy winds 
Rise not, the wntirs of the deep shall rise, 

And, needing none assistance of the storm, 

Shall r(dl themselves ashore, and reneli him there. 
The earth shall shake him out of all his holds, 

Or make his house his grave; nor so content, 

Shall counterfeit the motions of the flood, 

And drowm him in her dry and dusty gulfs. 

What then! — were they the wicked above all, 

And we the righteous, whose fast-anchoAl isle 
Moved not, w hile theirs was rock’d, like a light sKiJF, 
The sport of every wave? No: none arc clear, 
And none than we more guilty. Hut, where all 
Stand chargeable wjtli guilt, and to the shafts 
Of wTath obnoxious, God may choose Iiis mark: 
May punish if he please, the less, to warn 
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The more imnliKiiant. If ho spared not them, 
Tremble and he iimazcd at thine escape, 

Tar guiltier England, lest lie spare not thee I 
Ilajipy the man who sees a God employ'd 
111 all the good and ill that cheqiier life I 
llcsolving all cvenis, with their i HecLs 
And manifold rcbiilts, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

Did not liis eye rule all things, and iiitend 
The least of onr coneeriis (since from the least 
The grcatPbt oft originate;) could chanee 
Tind place in his dominion, or dispose 
()ne lawless ]mrticlc to thwart his plan ; 

Then God might be surprised, and unforeseen 
Contingcncc might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his alhiirs. 

This truth Philosophy, though eagle-eyed 
In nature’s tcudeneies, oft overlooks ; 

And having found his instrument, forgets, 

Or disregards, or more presumptuous still, 

Denies the power that wields it. God proclaims 
Jlis hot displeasure against foolish men. 

That live an atheist life: involves the Jleaven 
In tempests ; quits his grasp u]»on the winds. 

And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 

And putrefy the breath of blooming Health. 

He calls for Taminc, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shriverd lips, 

A nd taints the golden ear. He springs his mines, 
And desolates a nation at a blast. 

Tortli steps the spruce iihilosophcr, and tells 
Of hoinogeneal and discordant sjirings 
A nd jirinciples ; of causes, how' they work 
By necessary laws their sure clTcets ; 
i )f action and reaction. 11c has found 
'I'he source of the disease that nature feels. 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 
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Thou fool! will thy discovery of the cause 
Siis|)cud the ellect, or heal it ? Has not God 
fcitill wrought by means since first he made the 
And did he not of old employ his means [>Yorld '? 
To drown it? What is his creation less 
^riian a cafacious reservoir of mean 
J’orin’d for his use, and ready at his will ? 

(to, dress thine eyes with eyesalve ; ask of him, 

Or asl^ of whomsoever he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all. 

I'hi gland, with all thy faults, I love thee still— 
My country ! and, while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be found. 
Shall be constrain’d to love thee. Though thy clime 
lie fickle, and thy year most part deform’d 
With dripping rains, or wither’d by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flower, for warmer France 
With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia’s groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 

To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 
Of p.<triot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task : 

But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 
As any thunderer there. And I can feel 
Thy follies too; and with a just disdain 
Frown at effcmiiiatos, wliose very looks 
Kcflcet dishonour on the land I love. 

How in the name of soldiership and sense, 

Should England prosper, when such things, ns 
And tender as a girl, all essenced o’er [smooth 
With odours, and as profligate as sweet ; 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 

And love when they should fight ; when such as 
Fresiimo to lay their hand upon tlio ark [these 
Of her magnificent and awful cause ? 

Time ivas when it was praise and boast enough 
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In every climp, and travel where we might, 

I’liat we were born her children. Praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man, 

That Chatham’s language was liis mother tongne, 
And Wolfe’s great name compatriot witli his own. 
Farewell those honours, and farewell with tln rn 
'Phe hope of such hereafter! They have fallen 
Each in his field of glory ; one in arms 
And one in council — Wolfe ui)Oii the lap 
Of smiling Victory that moment won, 

And Chatham heart-siek of his country s snamc! 
'J’hey made us many soldiers. ChaMiam, still 
Consulting England’s happiness at home, 

{Secured it by an unforgiving frown, 

If any wrong’d licr. Wolfe, where'er ho fought, 
Put so much of his heart into his act, 

That his example had a magnet's force, 

And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 
1’liose suns arc set. Oli, rise some other such 
Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair of new. 

Now hoist the sail, and let the streamers float 
(Jpon the wanton breezes. Strew the deck 
With lavender, and sprinkle liquid sweets,* 

'J'hat no rude savour maritime invade 
The nose of nice nobility I Preallie soft, 

Ye clarionets ; and softer still, ye flutes ; 

'['hat winds and waters, lull’d by magic sounds, 
May bear us smootlily to the Gallic shore! 

True, we have lost an empire — let it pass, 

True ; we may think the perfidy of Franco, 

That pick’d the jewel out of England’s crown, 
With all the cunning of an envious shrew. 

And let that pass — ’twas but a trick of state I 
A brave man knows no malice, but at once 
Forgets in peace the injuries of war, 
y\nd gives his direst foe a friend’s embrace. 

And, shamed as we have been, to the very board 
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Tjraved and defied, and iu our own sea proved 
I'oo weak for those decisive blows that once 
Ensured us mastery there, we yet retain 
Some small pre-eminence : we justly boast 
At least superior jockeyship, and claim 
The honoujs of the turf as all our own ! 
do tlicn, well worthy of the praise ye seek, 

And show the shame yc might conceal at home 
In foreign eyesl — be grooms, and win the plate 
AVhere once your noble Cithers ivon a crown I— 
’I'is generous to comiiuinieate your skill 
To those that need it 1 Folly is soon learn'd : 
And under such preceptors who can fail? 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
M’hich only poets know. The shifts and turns. 
The expedients and inventions multiform, 

To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms 
Though apt, yet coy, and difiScult to win — 

To arrest the ileeting images that fill 
I'he mirror of the mind, and hold them fast, 

And force them sit till he has pcncil’d off 
A faithful likeness of the forms he views ; 

I'hcn to dispose his copies with such art, 

That each may find its most propitious light, 

And shine by situation, hardly less 
Than by the labour and the skill it cost; 

Are occupations of the poet’s mind 
[So pleading, and that steal away the thought 
With such address from themes of sad import, 
That, lost in his own musings, happy man I 
He feels the anxieties of life, denied 
'J'heir wonted entertaimnent, all retire. 

I Such joys as he tliat sings. But ah I not sucli, 
Or seldom such, the hearers of his song. 
Fastidious, or else listless, or perhaps 
Aware of nothing arduous in a task 
They never undertook, they little note 
His dangers or escapes, and haply find 
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Their Icjist amusement where ho found the mobt. 
IJiit is amusement all? Studious of song, 

And yet amhitlous not to sing in vain, 

I would not trifle merely, though the world 
lie loudest in their praise who do no more. 

Yet what can satire, whether grave or gay? 

Tt may C(»rroct a foihle, may chastise 
The freaks of fashion, regulate the dress, 

Ketrench a sword blade, or di.sp1acc a patch 
Piiit where are its sublimer trophies found? 

V\'hat vice has it subdued? whose heart reclaim’d 
liy rigour? or whom laugh’d into reform? 

Alas ! Ijeviatlian is not so tamed : 

I-iangh’d at, he laughs again; and stricken hard, 
'i’ams to the strok<! his adamantine scales, 

That fear no discipline of •uunan hands. 

The pulpit, therefore (and 1 name it fill’d 
With solemn awe, that bids me wtII bew'are 
With what intent I touch that holy thing)— 

^’he pulpit (when the satirist has at last, 

Strutting and vapouring in au empty school, 

Spent all his force, and made no proselyte) — 

1 say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall 
The most important and elfectnal guard, [stand, 
Supjiort and ornament of Virtue’s cause. 

There stands the iricsseiiger of truth: there stands 
’J’he legate of the hkicsl — His tliemc divine, 

His olBce sacred, his credentials clear. 

Ky him the violated law spr.nks out 

Its thunders ; and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 

He stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Keclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 
And, arm’d himself in panoply complete 
Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms 
Bright as his own, and trains, by every rule 
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Paid, with the blood that ho had basely spared, 
The jiiicc of his default. Put now — yes, now 
'U'e are become so candid and so fair. 

So liberal in construction, and so rich 
In Cliristian charity, (i?ood-natiired age !) 

That Ihey aje safe, sinners of either sex, 
Transgress what hiAvs they may. W ell dress’d, well 
Well equipaged, is ticket good enough [bred, 
To pass iis readily through every door. 

Hypocrisy, detest her as wc may 

(And no mans hatred ever wrong’d her yet,) 

May claim this merit still — that she admits 
Tho worth of what she mimics with such care, / 
And thus gives virtue indirect applause ; 

But she has burnt her mask, nut needed here. 
Where vice has such allowance, that her sbil'ts 
And specious semblances have lost ^bcir use. 

I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since : with many an arrow deep infix’d 
My panting side was charged, when 1 withdrew, 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was I found b}' one who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore. 
And in his hands and feet the cruel scars. 

Witli gentle force soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me livo. 
Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from tliose 
My former partners of the peopled scene ; 

With few associates, and not wishing more. 

Here much I ruminate, as much 1 may, 

With other views of men and manners now 
Than once, and others of a life to come. 

I sec that all are wanderers, gone astray 
Bach ill his own delusions; they are lost 
In cliaso of fancied happiness, still woo’d 
And never won. Brcniii after dream ensues ; 

And still they dream, that they shall still succeed ; 
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And still arc disappointed. Rinj^s the world 
WMth the vain stir. I sum up half mankind, 

And add two thirds of the remaining half, 

And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. The million flit as gay 
As if created only like the fly, ' 

That spreads his motley wings in the eye of noon, 
To sport their season, and be seen no more. 

The rest are sober dreamers, grave and wi.-’o. 

And pregnant with discoveries new and rare. 
Some write a narrative of wars, and feats 
Of heroes little known ; and call the rant 
A history : describe the man, of whom 
His own coevals took but little note ; 

And paint his person, character, and views, 

As they had known him from his mother’s womb. 
'I’liiy disentangle from the puzzled skein, 

In whicli obscurity has wrapp’d them up, 

Tlic threads ol politic and shrewd design, 

’I’liat ran through all his purposes, and charge 
His mind with meanings that he never had, 

Or having, kept conceal’d. Some drill and boro , 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which avc learn. 

That ho W'ho made it, and reveal’d its date 
To liloses, was mistaken in its age. 

Sonic, more acute, and more industrious still. 
Contrive crcatiim ; travel nature up 
To the sharp peak of her sublinicst height, 

And tell us whence the stars : why some are fix’d, 
A ml planetary some ; w’hat gave them first 
Rotation, from what fountain flow’d their light. 
Great content follows, and much learned dust 
Involves the combatants ; each claiming truth, 
And truth disclaiming both. And thus they spem 
The little wick of life’s poor shallow lamp 
In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 
To distant worlds, and trifling in their own. 
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Tfs’t not a pity now, that tickling rheums 
Should ever tease the liui^, and blear the sight 
()t‘ oi-ac-les like these ? (jlreat pity too, 

That liaviiig wielded the elements, and built 
A thousand systems, each in his own way, » 
'J’liey shoulH go out in fume, and be forgot? 

Ahl what is life thus spent? and what are they 
lJut frantic who thus spend it? all for smoke — 
Eternity for bubbles proves at last 
A senseless bargain. When I sec such games 
Play’d 1)3' the creatures of a Power who swears 
That he Avill judge the earth, and call the fool 
U'o a sharp reckoning that has lived in vain ; 
And when I weigh this seeming wisdom well. 
And ])rovc it in the infallible result 
So hollow and so false — 1 feel my heart 
Dissolve in pity, and account the learn ’d. 

If this be learning, most of all deceived. 

(Jroat crimes alarm the conscience, but it sleeps 
WJiile thoughtful man is plausibly amused. 
Defend mo therefore, common sense, say I, 
From reveries so air}', from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells. 

And growing old in drawing nothing up ! 

• ’TAvere well, sa3's one sage erudite, i)rofouiid, 
Terribly arch’d, and aquiline his nose. 

And overbuilt Avith most impending brows, 
’Twere Avell, could you permit the world to livo 
As the Avorld pleases: Avhat's the w'orld to you ? 
]\Iuch. I Avas born of w’oman, and drew milk 
As sweet as charity from human breasts. 

I think, articulate, 1 laugh and weep. 

And exercise all functions of a man. 
lloAV then should I and any man that lives 
Do strangers to each other? Pierce my vein, 
Take of the crimson stream meandering thercy 
And eatcchise it well ; apply thy glass. 

Search it, and prove uoav if it be not blood 
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Congenial Avith thine own : ami, if it he, 

What edge of auhtloty eaiist thou siipixjse 
Keen enough, wise and skilful as thou art, 

To cut the link of brotherhood, by which 
One conimon Maker bound me to the kind? 

M'riio ; 1 aiu no proiicieiit, 1 confess, ' 

In arts like yours. I cannot call the swift 
And perilous lightnings from tlie angry clouds. 
And bid them hide themselves in earth bei.eatli ; 

I cannot analyze the air, nor catch 
U’he parallax of yonder luminous point. 

That seems half quench’d in the immense abyss : 
Such j)o\vers 1 boast not — neither can I rest 
A silent witness of the headlong rage. 

Or heedless folly, by which thousands die, 

Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to mine. 

God never meant that man should scale the 
heavens 

By strides of human wisdom. Tn his works, 
Though wondrous, he commands us in his word 
To seek him rather where his mercy shines. 

The mind indeed, enlighten’d from above, 

Views him in allj ascribes to the grand cause 
The grand effect ; acknowledges with joy 
I [is manner, and wdtli rapture tastes his stylo* 

But never yet did philosopliic tube. 

That brings the jdaucts home into tho eye 
(^f Observation, and discovers, else 
Not visible, bis family of worlds. 

Discover him that rules tliem ; such a veil 
Hangs over mortal eyes, blind from the birtb, 

And dark in things divine. Full often too 
Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 
Of nature, overlooks her author more ; 

From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde, and mad mistake. 

But if his word once teach us, shoot a ray 
Through all the heart’s dark chambers, and reveal 
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Trntlis rnirlisccrn’d but by that holy light, 

Then all is plain. l*hilosoj)hy baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 

Has eyes indeed ; and, viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man. 

Gives himjiis praise, and forfeits not her own. 
Learning has borne such fruit in other days 
On all her branches : piety has found 
Frientj^ in the friends of science, and true prayer 
lias flow’d from lips wet with Castalian dews. 
Such was thy wisdom, Kewton, childlike sage! 
{Sagacious reader of the works of God, 

And in his word sagacious. Such too thine, 
IMilton, whoso genius had angelic wings. 

And fed on manna I And such thine, in whom 
Onr Hritish Themis gloried with ju&t cause, 
Immortal Hale 1 for deep discernment praitscd, 
And sound integrity, not more than famed 
For sanctity of manners iindcfilcd. 

All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flower dislieveird in tlic wind ; 
Riches have wings,. and grandeur is a dream. 

Tlie man wc celebrate must find a tomb. 

And we that worsliiji him ignoble graves. 
INotbing is proof against the general eurso 
Of van it}' that seizes all below. 

3’Jic only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth, 
lint wiiat is truth? ’Twas Pilate’s question put 
To Truth itself, that deign’d him no re])l 7 . 

And wherefore? will not God impart his light 
them that ask it ? — Freely — ’tis his joy. 

His glory, and his nature to impart. 

Rut to the proud, uncandid, insincere. 

Or negligent inquirer, not a spaik. 

What’s that which brings contempt upon a hook, 
And him who writes it, though the style be neat. 
The method clear, and arguu;ent exact? 
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That makes a minister in holy tilings 
Tlie joy ot many, and the dread of more, 

His name a tiieme for praise and for reproach ?— 
^’hat, while it gives us worth in God’s account, 
Depreciates and undoes os in our own ? 

What pearl is it that rich men cannot buy, 

That learning is too proud to gather up ; 

But which tlie poor, and the despised of all, 

Seek and obtain, and often find iinsonght? , 

Tell me — and 1 will tell thee what is truth. 

O, friendly to the best pursuits of man. 

Friendly to thouglit, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural jilcasurc pass’d ! 

Few know tliy value, and few taste tby swccLs; 
Though many boast thy favours, and atlcet 
To understand and choose thee for their own. 

But foolish man loregocs his projier bliss, 

K’eii as his first progenitor, and quits, 

I'Jiough placed in Paradise (for earth has still 
Some traces of her youth Inl beauty left), 
Substantial happiness for transient joy. 

Scenes form’d for contemplation, and to nnrso 
The growing seeds of wisdom ; that suggest. 

By every pleasing iinase they present, 

Reflections such as meliorate the heart, 

Compose the passions, and exalt the mind ; 

Scenes such as these ’tis his supreme delight 
To fill with riot, and defile with blood. 

Should some contagion, kind to the poor brutes 
We persecute, annihilate the tribes 
That draw the sportsman over liill and dale. 
Fearless and rapt away from all his cares ; 

Should never game-fowl hatch her eggs again. 

Nor baited hook deceive the fish’s eye ; 

Could pageantry and dance, and feast and soTig, 

Be quell’d in all our summer mouths' retreat ; 

How many self-deluded nymphs and swains, . 

Who di'cam they have a taste for fields and groves. 
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Would find them liideous nurseries of the spleen, 
And crowd the roads, impatient for the town I 
They love the country, and none else, wlio seek 
For their own sake its silence and its shade. 
Delights which who would leave, that has a heart 
Susieptihlh of pity, or a mind 
Cultured and capable of sober thought, 

For all the savage din of the swift pack, 

And fliainoiirs of the field — Detested spurt, 

That owes its pleasures to another’s pain ; 

That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence, that agonies inspire, 

Of silent tears and heart-distending sighs ? 

Vain tears, alas, and sighs that never find 
A corresponding tone in jovial souls I 
Well — one at least is safe. One shelter’d liare 
lias never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man, exulting in her woes. 

Innocent partner of niy peaceful home. 

Whom ten long years* experience of niy care 
lias made at last familiar; she has lost 
Much of her vigilant instinctive dread, 

Hot needful here, beneath a roof like mine. 

Yes — thou mayst oat thy bread, and lick the hand 
That feeds thee ; thou mayst frolic on the floor 
At evening, and at night retire secure 
To thy. straw couch, and slumber unalann’d 
For 1 have gain'd tliy confidence, have pledged 
All that is human in me, to protect 
Thine unsuspecting gratitude and love. 

If 1 survive thee, 1 will dig thy grave ; 

And, when i place thee in it, sighing say, 

1 knew at least one hare that had a friend.* 

How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle : and who justly in return 
l^steems that busy world an idler too I 

* the note at the end of the volume. 
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Friends, books, a garden, and ])cr]iaps liis pen, 
Delightful industry enjoy’d at home, 

And Nature in her cultivated trim 
Dress’d to his taste, inviting him abroad — • 

Can he ■want occupation who has those ? 

Will he be idle who lias much to enjoy? 

IVlo therefore studious of laborious ease, 

Not sloth idl, happy to deceive the time. 

Not waste it, and aw'are that human life • 

Is but a loan to be repaid with use, 

AVlien He shall call his debtors to account, 

From whom are all our blessings, business finds 
F.’eii here : while sedulous 1 seek to improve, 

At least neglect not, or leave iinemploy’d, 

The mind ho gave me; driving it, though slack 
Too oft, and much impeded in its wore 
By causes not to he divulged in vain, 

To its just point — the service of mankind. 

He, that attends to his interior self, 

That has a heart, and keeps it ; has a mind 
1’hat hungers, and supplies it ; and who seeks 
A social, not a dissipated life, 

Has business ; feels himself engaged to achieve 
No unimportant, though a silent, task. 

A life all turbulence and noise may seem 
To him that leads it wise, and to be praised; 

But wisdom is a pearl w'ith most success 
Sought in still water and beneath clear skies. 

He that is ever occupied in storms, 

Or dives not for it, or brings up instead, 

Vainly industrious, a disgraceful prize. 

The morning finds the self-scquestcr’d man 
Fresh for his task, intend what task he may. 
Whether inclement seasons recommend 
His warm but simple home, where he enjoys 
With her, who shares his pleasures and his heart, 
{Sweet converse, sipping calm the fragrant lymph, 
Which neatly she prepares ; then to his book 
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W^’eTl cho'seti, and not sullenly perused 
In selfish silence, hut imparted oft, 

As ought occurs, that she may smile to hoar, 

Or turn to nourishment, digested Avell. 

Or if the garden with its many cares, 

All ^\cll nV^id, demand him, ho attends 

'Hie welcome call, conscious how much the hand 

Of lubbard Labour needs his watchful eye, 

Oft loitering lazily, if not o’ersecu, 

Or misapplying his unskilful strength. 

Nor does he govern only or direct. 

But much i)crfonns himself. No works, indeed, 
That ask robust, tougli sinews, bred to toil,' 
Servile employ ; but such as may amuse, 

Not tire, demanding rather skill than force. 

Ih'oud of his well spread walls, he vhnvs his trees, 
That meet, no barren interval between, 

With pleasure more than e’en their fruits afford ; 
Which, save himself who trains them, none can feci. 
These therefore are his own peculiar charge; 

No meaner hand may discipline tlie shoots, 

None but his steel approach them. What is weak. 
Distemper’d, or has lost prolific powers, 

Impair’d by ago, his unrelenting hind 
Dooms to the knife : nor does he spare the soft 
And succulent, that feeds .its giant growth, 

But barren, at the expense of neiglibouring twigs 
Less ostentatious, and yet studded thick 
With hopeful gems. "J’ho rest, no portion left 
Tliat may disgrace his art, or disappoint 
Largo expectation, he disposes neat 
At measured distances, that air ami sun. 

Admitted freely, may afford their aid. 

And ventilate and warm the swelling buds. 

Hence summer has her riches. Autumn hence, 

And hence e’en Winter fills his wither’d hand 
With blushing fruits, and plenty not lii.s own.^ 

♦ Miratui'que novos fructns et non siia poma.— Vify. 
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Fair recompense of labour well bestow’d, 

And wise precaut'um ; which a clime so rude 
Makes needful still, w'hosc Spring is but the child 
Of churlish Winter, in her froward moods 
Discovering much the temper of her sire. 

For oft, as if in her the stream of mild® 

Maternal nature had reversed its course, 

She brings her infants forth with many smiles; 

Dut, once deliver'd, Kills them with a frowv. 
lie therefore, timely warn’d himself, supplies 
Her want of care, screening and keeping warm 
I’he plenteous bloom, that no rough blast may sweep 
His garlands from tlio boughs. Again, as oft 
As the sun peeps and vernal airs breathe mild. 

The fence withdrawn, he gives tlumi every beam, 
And spreads his hopes before the blaze of day. 

To rai&e the prickly and green coated gourd, 

So grateful to the ])a1ate. and wdien rare 
So coveted, else base and disesteem’d — 

Food for the vulgar merely — is an art 
That toiling ages have but just matured, 

And at this moment uiiassay’d in song. 

Yet gnats have had, and frog^ and mice, long since, 
Their eulogy ; tliose sang the IMarituaii bard, 

And these the (jreeian, in ennobling strains 
And in thy iiuinbers, Phillips, shines fur aye 
The solitary shilling. Pardun then. 

Ye sage dispenseis of poetic fame. 

The ambition of one meaner far, wliosc powers, 
Presuming an attempt not less sublime, 

Pant for the praise of dressing to the taste 
Of critic appetite, no sordid fare, 

A cucumber, while costly yet and scarce. 

The stable yields a stcrcoraeeous heap. 
Impregnated with quick fermenting salts. 

And potent to resist the freezing blast : 

For e’er the bcceli and elm have cast their leaf 
Deciduous, when now November dark 
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Cliccks vegltation in the torpid plant 
l^\]M)s(>d to liis cold breath, tlie task begins. 
Wanly tliercforc, and with prudent heed, 

He seeks a favour d spot; that where he builds 
The agglomeratert pile his frame may front 
'1 he sun’s 2 iicndian disk, and at tiie back 
Kiijoy close shelter, wall, or reeds, or hedge 
Impervious to the W'ind. First he bids spread 
Dry fe?ip or litter’d hay, that may imbibe ^ 
The ascending damps; then leisurely impose, ' 
And lightly, shaking it with agile hand 
J'j oin the full fork, the saturated straw. 

What longest binds the closest forms secure 
The shapel}' side, that as it rises takes. 

Ily just degrees, and overhanging bn‘«‘dth, 
Sheltering the base with its projected eaves : 

The uplifted frame, compact at every joint. 

And overlaid with clear translucent glass. 

He settles next upon the sloping mount, 

Whose sharp declivity shoots off secure 
From the dash’d pane the deluge as it falls. 

He shuts it close, and the fust labour ends. 

Thrice must the voluble and restless earth 
Spin round upon her axle, ere the warmth, [mass 
Slow gathering in the midst, through tlie square 
Diffused, attain the surface: when, behold 1 
A pestilent and most corrosive steam, 

Like a gross fog Hccoliaii, rising fast, 

And fast condensed ujion the dewy sash, 

Asks egress ; which obtain’d, the overcharged 
And drench’d conservatory breathes abroad. 

In volumes wheeling slow, the vapour dauk ; 

And, puriiied, rejoices to have lost 
Its loul inhabitant. But to assuage • 

The impatient fervour, which it first conceives 
Witliin its reeking bosom, threatening death 
To his young hopes, rnjuires discreet del.iy. 
Experience, slow preceptress, teacliing oit • 
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The way to glory hy niiscarriagc ftriil, 

Must prompt him, and admonish how to catch 
The auspicious moment, when the temper'd heat, 
Friendly to vital motion, may afford 
SSol't fomcnlation, and invite the seed. 

The seed, selected wisely, plump, ^nd*>jmooth| 
And glossy, he commits to pots of size 
Diminutive, well fill’d with well prepared 
And fruitful soil, that has been treasured long, 
And drunk no moisture from the dripping clouds. 
These on tlie warm and genial earth, that hides 
The smoking manure, and o’ersi)rcads it all, 
lie places lightly, and, as time subdues 
T’he rage of fermentation, plunges deep 
In the soft medium, till they stand immersed. 
Then rise the tender germs, upstarting quick, 

And spreading >\idc their spongy lobes ; at first 
Pale, wan, uiul livid ; hut as'«uming soon, 

]f lann’d by balmy and nutritious air, 

Strain’d through the friendly mats, a vivid green. 
Two leaves produced, two rough indented leaves, 
Cautious he pinches from the second stalk 
A pimple, that portends a future sprout, 

And interdicts its growth. Thence straight succeed 
The branches, sturdy to his utmost wish ; 

I’rolific all, and harbingers of more. 

The crowded roots demand enlargement now 
And transplantation in an anqder space. 

Indulged in what they wish, they soon supply 
Large foliage, overshadowing golden flowers, 
Blown on the summit of the apparent fruit. 

Tlieso have iheir sexes ; and, when summer shines, 
The bee transports the fertilizing meal 
From flower to flower, and e’en the breathing air 
Wafts the rich prize to its appointed use. 

Not so when Winter scowls. Assistant Art 
Then acts in Nature’s office, brings to pass 
The glad espousals, and ensures the crop. 
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fl nidffe not, yc rich (since Luxury must h.ivo 
11 is ilaintioa, and the World’s more numerous hali 
Lives by contriving delicates for you), 

Grudge not the cost. Ye little know the cares, 
'I’lie vigilance, tlie labour, and the skill. 

That uay aad night arc exercised, and hang 
Upon the ticklish balance ot* suspense, 

That ye may garnish your profuse regales 
With siiniincr fruits, brought forth by wintry suns. 
Ten thousand d.angers lie in wait to thwart 
The ])rocess. ilcat, and cold, and Avind, and steam, 
Moisture, and drought, mice, worms, and swarming 
]\rinute as dust, and numberless, oft Avork [flics, 
Dire disappointment, that admits no cure, 

And which no care can obviate. It Avere long, 
'I’oo long, to tell the expedients and the shifts 
Which he that fights a season so severe 
Devises, while he guards his tender trust ; 

And oft at last in vain. T'lio learn’d and wise 
Sarcastic would exclaim, and judge the song 
Cold as its theme, and like its theme the fruit 
Of too much labour, worthless when produced. 

Who loves a garden loves a greenlioiiso too. 
Unconscious of a less propitious clime, 

There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug. 
While the Avinds whistle, and the snows descend. 
The spiry myrtle Avith unwithering leaf 
Shines there, and flourishes. The golden boast 
Of Portugal and Avesterii India there, 

The ruddier orange, and the paler lime, 

Peep througli tlieir polish’d foliage at tlie storm. 
And seem to smile at what they need not fear. 

The amomum there Aviih intermingling flowers 
And cherries hangs her twigs. Geranium boasts 
Her crimson honours ; and the spangled beau, 
Ficoidcs, glitters bright the winter long. 

All plants, of every leaf, that can endure 

'J'he winter's frown, if screen’d from hisshrow’d bite, 
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Live there, aiul prosper. Those Aiisoni.i claims, 
Levantine rep^ions these ; the Azores send 
Their jessamine, her jessamine remote 
CaiFraia : foreigners from many lands, 

Tiiey form one social shade, us if convened 
I5y magie summons of the Orpliean ly»?. 

Yet just arrangement, rarely brought to pass 
But by a master's hand, disposing well 
The gay diversities of leaf and flower, , 

Must lend its aid to illustrate all their charms, 

And dress the regular yet various scene. 

Plant behind plant aspiring, in the van 
The dwarfish, in the rear retired, but still 
Sublime above the rest, the statelier stand. 

So once were ranged the sons of ancient Rome, 

A noble show ! while Roscius trod the stage ; 

And so, while Garrick, as renowu'd as he. 

The sons of Albion ; fearing each to lose 
Some Note of Nature’s music from his lips, 

And covetous of Shakespeare's beauty, seen 
In every flash of his far beaming eye. 

Nor taste alone and well contrived display 
Suffice to give the inai’shall'd ranks the grace 
Of their complete efitect. Much yet remains 
Unsung, and many cares are yet behind, 

And more laborious ; cares on which depends 
1’heir vigour injured soon, not soon restored. 

The soil must be renew’d, which often wash’d 
Loses its treasure of salubrious salts. 

And disappoints the roots ; the slender roots 
Close interwoven, where they meet the vase, 
l^iust smooth be shorn away; the sapless branch 
Must fly before +he knife; the wither’d leaf 
Must bo detach’d, and where it strews the floor 
Swept with a woman’s neatness, breeding else 
Contagion, and disseminating death. 

Discharge but these kind offices (and who 
Would spare, that loves them, offices like these 
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Well they reward the toil. The sight is pleased, • 
Tlic scent regaled, each odt)rifcroiis leaf, 

Each opening blossom freely broatlnis abroad 
Its gratitude, and thanks liim with its sweets, 

So manifold, all pleasing in their kind, 

All healthfi^, are the employs of rural life, 

Iveiteratcd as the wheel of time 

Knns round ; still ending, and beginning still. 

Nor are, these all. To deck the shapely knoll, 
That sottiy swell’d and gaily dress’d ajipears 
A flowery island, from the dark green lawn 
Emerging, must be deem’d a labour due 
'Po no mean band, and ask the touch of taste. 

Hero also grateful mixture oi well match d 
And sorted hues (each giving each relief, 

And by contrasted beauty shining more) [spade, 
Is needful. Strength may wield the ponderous 
May turn the clod, and wheel the compost home ; 
lint eleganee, chief grace the garden shows, 

And most attractive, is the fair result 
Of thought, the creature of a polish’d mind. 

W ithout it all is gothic as the scene 
To wliicli the insipid citizen resorts 
Near yonder heath ; whore Industry misspent, 

Ihit proud of his uncouth ill chosen task, 

Has made a heaven on e.arth ; with suns and moonwS 
Of close ramin’il stones has charged the encumber’d 
And fairly laid the zodi.ac in the dust. [soil 

He tbcrcforc, who would see his flowers disposed 
Sightly and in just order,'’ere he gives 
The beds the trusted treasure of their seeds, 
Forecasts the future whole ; that when the scene 
Shall break into its iirccunceived display. 

Each for itself, and all as with one voice 
inspiring, may attest his bright design. 

Nor even tlien, dismissing as perform’d 
His pleasant work, may he suppose it done. 

Few self-supported flowers endure the wiud 
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Uninjured, but expect the upholding aid 
Of the smooth-shaven prop, and, neatly tied, 

Are wedded thus, like beauty to old age. 

For interest sake, the living to the dead. 

Some clothe the soil that feeds them, far dilTiised 
And lowly creeping, modest and yet fair, 

Like virtue, thriving most where little seen ; 

Some, more aspiring, catch the neighbour shrub 
With clasping tendrils, and invest his branrh 
Else unadorn’d, with many u gay festoon 
And fragrant chaplet, recompensing well 
The strength they borrow with the grace they lend. 
All hate the rank society of weeds. 

Noisome, and ever greedy to exhaust 

The impoverish’d earth ; an overbearing race, 

That, like the multitude, made faction mad. 
Disturb good order, and degrade true worth. 

O blest seclusion from a jarring world. 

Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! Ketrcat 
Cannot indeed to guilty man restore 
Lost innocence, or cancel follies past ; 

But it has peace, and much secures the mind 
From all assaults of evil ; proving still 
A faithful barrier, uot overleap’d with ease 
By vicious custom, raging uncontroll’d 
Abroad, and desolating public life. 

When fierce temptation, seconded within 
By traitor Appetite, aud arm’d with darts 
Temper’d in hell, invades the throbbing breast, 

To combat may be glorious, and success 
Ferbaps may crown us ; but to fly is safe. 

Had 1 the choice of sublunary good. 

What could I wish, that I possess nut here ? [peace, 
Health, leisure, means to improve it, friendship, 
No loose or wanton, though a wandering muse. 

And constant occupation without care. 

Thus blest I draw a picture of that bliss ; 

Hopeless indeed, that dissipated minds, 
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And profligate abusers of a world 
Created fair so mucli in vain for thenif 
Siiould seek the guiltless joys that I describe, 
Allured by my rejjort : but sure no less, 

That solf-condemn’d they must neglect the prize. 
And what t^ey will not taste must yet approve. 
What we admire we praise; and, when we praise, 
Advance it into notice, that, its worth 
Acknovjicdged, others may admire it too. 

I therefore recommend, though at the risk 
Of popular disgust, yet boldly still, 

The cause of piety and sacred truth. 

And virtue, and those scenes, which God ordain’d 
Should best secure them, and promote them most ; 
Sconces that I love, and with regret perceive 
Forsaken, or through folly not enjoy’d. 

I’ure is the nympn, though liberal of her smiles, 
And chaste, though unconfined, whom I extol. 

Not as tne prince in Shushan. when he call’d, 
Vainglorious of her charms, his Vashti forth, 

To grace the full pavilion. His design 
Was out to boast his own peculiar good, 

Which all might view with envy, none partake. 
Hy charmer is not mine alone ; iny sweets, 

And she, lhat sweetens all my hitters too, 

Nature, enchanting Nature, in whose form 
And lineaments divine 1 trace a hand 
I’hat errs not, and And mptures still renew’d, 

Is free to all men — universal prize. 

Strange that so fair a creature should yet want 
Admirers, and bo destined to divide 
W^ith meaner objects e’en the few she finds 1 
Stripp’d ot her ornaments, her leaves, and flowers, 
She loses all her influence. Cities then 
Attract us, and neglected Nature pines, 
Abandon’d, as unworthy of our love. 

I3iit arc not wholesome airs, though iiiiperfiimod 
By roses ; and clear sunS} though scarcely ielt ; 
p 
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And grovos, if imliarraonious, yet secure 
From clamour, and whose very silence charms ; 

To be preferr’d to smoke, to the eclipse 
That metropolitan volcanoes make, pong ; 

Whose Stygian throats breathe ilarkness all day 
And to the stir of Commerce, driving Slow, 

And thundering loud, with his ten thousand wheels? 
They would be, were not madness in the hcad| 
And folly in the heart ; were England iio\\ 

What England was, plain, hospitable, kind, 

And undebauch*d. But we have bid farewell 


To all the virtues of those better days, 

And all their honest pleasures. Mansions onc^ 
Knew their own masters ; and laborious hinds, 
Who had survived the father, served the son. 


Now the legitimate and rightful lord 
Is but a transient guest, newly arrived. 

And soon to be supplanted. Mo that saw 
His patrimonial timber cast its leaf. 

Sells the last scantling, and transfers the price 
To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 

Estates are landscapes, gazed upon awhile. 

Then advertised, and auctioneer’d away, [charged 
The country starves, and they that ibed the o'er- 
And surfeited lewd town with her fair dues. 

By a just judgment strip and srarve themselves. 
The wings, that waft our riches out of sight. 

Grow on the gamester’s elbows ; and the alci't 
And nimble motion of those restless joints, 

'I’hat never tire, soon fans them all away. 
Improvement too, the idol of the age, 

Is fed with many a victim. Lo, he comes I 


The omnipoteuft. magician, Brown, appears 1 
Down venerable pile, the abode 

Of ot^m^^ers— « grave whisker’d race, 
Bu^P^ess. Springs a palace in its stead, 
B^^a distant spot ; where more exposed 
eujoy the advantage of the north, 
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And aguish oastf till time shall have transforiti'd 
TJioso naked acres to a sheltering grove. 

1 1 c speaKs. The lake m front becomes a lawn ; 
Woods vanish, hills subside, and valleys rise ; 

And streams, as if created for his use, 

Pursne the (rack of his directing wand, 
f^inuous or straight, now rapid and now slow 
Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades — 
K'en as ho bids! The enraptured owner smiles. 
*Tis finisird, and yet, iinifi||;i'd as it seems, 

Still wants a grace, the loveliest it could show, 

A mine to satisfy the enormous cost. 

Drain’d to the last poor item of his wealth, 
lie sighs, departs, and leaves the accomplish’d plan, 
’J'liat lie has touch’d, retouch’d, many a long day 
Labour’d, and many a night pursued in dreams, 

J list when it meets his hopes, and proves the heaven 

He wanted, tbr a wealthier to enjoy 1 

And now perhaps the glorious hour is come. 

When, having no stake left, no pledge to endear 
Her interests, or that gives her sacred cause 
A moment’s operation on his love. 

He burns with most intense and flagrant zeal, 

To serve his country. Ministerial grace 
Deals him^ut money from the public chest; 

Or, if that mine be shut, some private purse 
Supplies his need with a usurious loan, 

To be refunded duly, when his vote 

Well managed shall have earn’d its worthy price. 

O innocent, compared with arts like these, 

Crape, and'cock’d pistol, and the whistling ball 
Sent through the traveller’s temples! He tnat finds 
One drop ot Heaven’s sweet mercy in his cup, 

Can dig, beg, rot, and perish, well content, 

So he may wrap himself in honest rags 
At his last gasp ; but could nut for a world 
I'isli up his dirty and dependent bread 
From pools and ditches of the commonwealth, 
Sordid and sickening at his own success. 
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Ambition, avarice, penury inclin’d 
By endless riot, vanity, the lust 
Of pleasure and variety, dispatch, 

As duly as the swallows disappear, [town. 

The world of wandering knights and squires to 
London cngulls them alll The shark, fs there. 

And the shark’s prey; the spendthrift, and the leech 
’riiat sucks him; there the sycophant, and ho 
Who, with bareheaded and obsequious bov(s, 

Begs a warm odice, doodl’d to a cold jail 
And groat per diem, if his patron frown. 

The levee swarms, as if in golden pomp 
Were character’d on every statesman’s door, 

“ Batter'd and bankrupt fortunes mended here." 
'i’hesc arc the charms that sully and eclipse 
The charms of nature. ’Tis the cruel gripo 
That lean hard-handed Poverty inflicts, 

'i'he hope of better things, the chance to win, 

The wish to shine, the thirst to be amused, 

That at the sound of Winter’s hoary wing 
Unpeople all our counties of such herds 
Of fluttering, loitering, cringing, begg[ng, loose, 
And wanton vagrants, as make London, vast 
And boundless as it is, a crowded coop. 

O thou, resort and mart of all the earth, 
Chequer’d with all complexions of mankind, 

And spotted with all crimes ; in whom 1 sec 
Much that I love, and more that f admire, 

And all that I abhor ; thou freckled fai^ 

That pleascst and yet shock'st me, I can laugli, 

And X can weep, can hope, and pan despond. 

Feci wrath and pity, when X think on thee I 
Ten righteous would have saved a city once. 

And thou hast many righteous. — Well for thee— 
That salt preserves thee ; more corrupted else, 

And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour, 

Than Sodom in her day had power to be, 

For whom God heard his Abraham plead in vain. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THE'post comes In. Tlic newspaper is read. Tlie world 
ronlcmplufcd at a distance. Address to winter. 'Jlic 
rural amusements of a winter evening compared with tho 
faslnoiiable ones. Address to evening. A brown study. 
Fall ot snow in tlie evening. The w-aggoner. A ]>r)or 
family piece. The lUral thief, rublic hoii'ics. Tho 
multitude ot them censured. The furnicr's daughter: 
what she w’as- what she Is. The simplicity of country 
manners almost lost Causes ot the change. Dr*.sertion 
of the country by the rich. Neglect of nmglstrates. TJie 
militia principally in fanlt The new recruit and his 
transfurmatlon. Kedcction on bodies corpointe. The 
love of niial objects iiatuial to all, and never to be totally 
extinguished. 

Hark 1 ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 
That with its wchrisomo but needful length 
Bestrides wintry flood, in which tlie moon 
Secs her unwriiiklcd face reflected bright; — 

Tie comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

AV ith b)).Ttter'd hoots, strapp'd waist, and frozen locks ; 
News from all nations lumbering at his buck. 

True to his charge, the close pack’d load behind, 
Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 

And, liaving dropp’d the expected hag, pa.‘<.s on, 
lie whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
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Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to tliousaiids, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the tall of stocks. 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears, that trickled down the writer’s cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

C)r charged with amorous sighs of absent swains, 
Or nymphs responsive, equally affect r 
His horse and him, unconscious of them all. 

But O the important budget I usher'd ir 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings? have our troops awaked? 

Or do they still, as if with opium drugg'd. 

Snore to the murmurs of the, Atlantic wave? 

Is India free? and does she wear her plumeil 
And jewel’d turban with a smile of peace. 

Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate, 

The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 

And the loud laugh — I long to know them all ; 

I burn to set the iinprison’il wranglers free. 

And give them voice, and utternnee once again. - 
Now stir the Are, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa rouiul, 

And while tlic hubbliiig and loud hissing lira 
Throws up a steamy eohiiun, and the eups, 

That cheer hut not inebriate, wait on each. 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

Not such liis evening, who with shining face 
Sweats ill the crowded theatre, and, squec/ed 
And bored with elbow points thiough both his sides, 
Ontscolds the ranting actor on the stage: 

Nor his, who patient stands till his feet throb. 

And his head thumps, to feed upon the breatli 
Of patriots, bursting with heioic rage, 

Or placemen, all tran(|iiiHity and Miiilos. 

This folio of four pages, happy work I 
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■W'liieli not e’en critics criticise ; that holds 
IiiqiiiMtive attention, %vl)ile 1 read, 

Fast huuTui in chains of silence, which the fair, 
Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break; 
Wlijit is it hut a map of busy life, 
its iiuctuatj|)ns, and its vast concerns? 

Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge 
'lhat tempts Ambition. On the summit see 
I’lie seals of ofhee glitter in his <!yes ; 

He climbs, he pants, he grasps them I At his hcclS| 
Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends, 

And with a dexterous jerk soon twists him down, 
And wins them, but to loose them in his turn. 
Here rills of oily eloquence in soHl 
Meanders lubricate the course they take ; 

The modest speaker is ashamed and grieved 
To engross a moment’s notice ; anu yet begs, 

Begs a propitious ear for liis poor thoughts, 
However trivial all that he conceives 
•Sweet hashfiilness ! it claims at least this praise , 
The dearth of information and good sense. 

That it foretells us, always comes to pass. 

Cataracts of declamation thunder here ; 

There forests of no meaning spread the page, 

Jn which all comjindjcnsion wanders lost; 

Wliilc lields of pleasantry amuse us there 
With merry descants on a nation’s woes. 

'I’he rest appears a wilderness of strange 
But gay eoiifusion ; roses for the checks. 

And lilies for the brows of faded age. 

Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald. 
Heaven, eartli, and ocean, plunder’d of their sweets, 
Kectareous essences, Olympian dews, 

•Sermons, and city feasts, and favourite airs, 
A^lthercal journeys, submarine exploits, 

And Caterfelto, with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wondering for liis bread. 

’'J'is pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat. 
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To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Ilabcl, and not feel the crowd ; 

To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, Avliere the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured car. 

Thus sitting, and surveying thus at eas^ 

The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height, 
That liberates and exempts me from them a^l. 

It turns submitted to my view, turns round 
Witli all its generations ; I bcliuld 
Tbe tumult, and am still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me ; 

Grieves, hut alarifts me not. I mourn the prido 
And avarice that make man a wolf to man ; 

Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats, 

By which he speaks tho language of Jiis heart, 

And sigh, but never tremble at tbe sound. 

He travels and expatiates, as the bee 

From flower to flower, so he from land to land ; 

The manners, customs, policy of all 

Pay contribution to the store he gleans; 

lie sucks intelligence in every ciiiiic. 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return — a rich repast for me. 

He travels, and 1 too. I tread his deck, 

Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes; 

While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Puns the great circuit, and is still at home. 

O Winter, ruler of the inverted year 
Thy scatter’d hair with sleet like ashes fill’d, 

Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with otiier snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapp’d in clouds, 
A leafless braneli tby sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding ear, indebted to no wheels, 
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T?nt nrpod l>y storms along its slippery way, 

1 Jove tliee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art ! Thou hold’st the suii 
A prisoner in the 3'^et ntidawning east, 

Shortening liis journey between morn and noon, 
And hurr-ying him, impatient of his stay, 

Itown to the ro.sy W'cst; hut hindly still 
Coui]iensatiTig iiis loss with added hours 
Of sotyal eonversc and instructive ease, 

And gatliering, at short notice, in one group 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought, 

Not Jess dispersed by daylight and its cares. 

T crown thee king of intimate delights, 

Fireside enjoyments, hoincborn happiness. 

And all the comforts that the lowlvroof 
Of luidisturb’d Uetirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening kin>w. 

No rattling wheels stop short before these gates; 
No powder’d pert proficient in the art 
Of sounding an alarm assaults these doors 
’J'in the street rings ; no stationary steeds 
Cough their own knell, while, heedless of the sound, 
TJie silent eirelc fan themselves, and quake : 

But here the needle plies its busy task, 

I’lic pattern grows, the well depicted flower, 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 

Unfolds its bosom ; buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 
And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 

Follow the nimble finger of the fair; 

A W'reath, that cannot fade, of flowers that blow 
With most success when all besides decay. 

•’J’lie poet’s or historian’s page by one 
klude vocal for the amusement of the rest ; 

The sprightly lyre, whose treasure of sweet sounds 
The touch from many a trembling chord shakes out; 
And the clear voice, symphonious, yet distinct, 

And in the charming strife triumphant still, 

Beguile the night, and set a keener edge 
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On female industry : the threaded steel 
Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task jn’ocecds. 

The volume closed, the customary rites 
Of the last meal commence. A Ivoman meal, 

Such as tiiG mistress of the world oiicc found 
Delicious, when her patriots of hijudi note, 

Fcrha])s hy moonlight, at their humble doors. 

And under an ohl oak’s domestic shade, 

Enjoy'd, s])are feast ! a radish and an egg ! , 

Di>course ensues, not trivial, yet not dull, 

Nor such as with a frown forbids the pl.ay 
Of faricy, or proscribes the sound of mirth 
Nor do we madly, like an iiupions world, 

"Who deem religion frenzy, and the God; 

That made them an intruder on tlicir joys, 
iistart at his awful name, or deem his praise 
A jarring note. Themes of a gra\er lone, 
]‘]xciting oft our gratitude and love, 

"While we retrace with Memory’s pointing wand, 
That calls tlie past to our exact review. 

The dangcTh we have ’scaped, the broken snare. 
The disappointed foe, deliverance found 
Fnlook’d for, life preserved, and peace restored, 
Fruits of omniporeiit eternal love. 

U evenings worthy of the gods! exclaim’d 
The Sabine bard. O evenings, 1 loply, 

More to be prized and coveted than yuurs, 

As more illumined, and W'itli nobler truths. 

That 1, and minj3, and those we love, enjoy 
Is Winter hideous in a garb like this? 

Needs he the tragic fur, the smoke of lamps, 

The pent up breath of an unsavniiry throng. 

To thaw him into feeling; or flic sman 
And siiappibh dialogue, that flippant wits 
Gall comedy, to promp him w'ith a sinilc ? 

The self-complacent actor, when he views 
(Stealing a sidelong glance at a. full house) 

The slope of faces, from the floor to the i oof 
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(As if OHfi master sprinpf control! ’d them all), 
Ihilax’d into a universal urin, 

Sees not a countenance there that speaks of joy 
Half so refined or so sincere as ours. 

Cards were superfluous here, with all the tricks 
That idleness has ever yet contrived 
To fill the void of an nnfiirnish’d brain, 

To palliate dullness, and ^ivc time a shove. 
Tinie,^s he passes us, has a dove’s win^, 

ITiisoil’d, and swift, and of a silken sound ; 

Ihit the World’s Time is Time in masquerade! 
Theirs, should I paint him, has his pinions fled&ed 
W'^ith motley plumes ; and, where the peaeock show s 
Ilis azure eyes, is tinctured black and red 
W'ith spots quadrangular of diamond form. 
Ensanguined hearts, cluba typical of strife. 

And spades, the emblem of untimely graves, 

W'hat should be, and what w'as an hourglass once, 
I3ccoines a dicebox, and a billiard mace 
W’ell does the work of his destructive scythe. 

Thus deck’d, ho charms a world whom Fashion 
blinds 

To Ilia true worth, most pleased wdien idle most; 
W’hose only hajqiy are their wasted lioiuvs. 

E’en misses, at whose age their mothers wore 
'J’he backstring and the bib, assume the, dress 
Of woniaiiliood, fit ])iipils in the school 
Of card devoted ’J’imc, aiui night by night 
Placed at some vacant corner of tlie board, 

Learn eveiy trick, and soon play all the game. 

But truce with censure. Koviiig as 1 rove, 

Where shall 1 find an end, or how proceed ? 

As he that travels far oft turns aside, 

To view some rugged rock or mouldering tower, 
Which seen delights him not; then, coming lioni''^ 
J>c.scribes and prints it, that the world may know 
How far he went for what was nothing w'ovth ; 

So If with brush in hand and pullet spread, 
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With colours mixM for a far different use, 

Paint cards and dolls, and every idle thing 
That Fancy finds in her excursive flights. 

Come, Evening, once again, season of peace ; 
Poturn, sweet Evening, and continue long! 

Moth inks I cee thee in the streaky west,j 
With matron step slow moving, while tlio Night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employ’d 
In letting fall the curtain of repose i 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day : 

Not sumptuonsly adorn’d, not needing aid. 

Like homely featured Night, of clustering gems; 

A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 

Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 
No less than hers, not w'orn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grancUMir in thy jmrple zone, 
Itesplcndciit less, hut of an ampler round. 

Come then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm, 

Or make me so. Goui{iusure is thy gill: 

And, whether I devote thy gentle hours 
To books, to music, or the poet’s toil ; 

To weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit ; 

Or twilling silken threads round ivory reels. 

When they coinniuiid whom man was born to please ; 
1 slight thee not, but make titce welcome still. 

Just when our drawingrooms begin to blaze 
With lights, by clear reflection multiplied 
From many a mirror, in which he of Gath, 

Goliath, might have seen his giant hulk 
Whole without stooping, ti'wering crest ajid all. 
My pleasures too begin. Put me perhaps 
The glowing hearth may satisfy a while 
With faint illumination, that uplifts 
The shadows to the ceiling, there by fits 
Dancing uncoiithly to the quivering flame. 

Not undelightful is an hour to me 
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Po spent in parlour twilight : such a gloom 
Suits well tho thoughtful or unthinking mind, 

The mind contemplative, with some new theme 
Pregnant, or indisposed alike to all. 

I^Laiigh yc, who boast your more mercurial powers, 
That iievcj* felt a stupor, know no i)ause. 

Nor need one *, I am conscious, and confess. 
Fearless, a soul that does nut always think. 

Me oft has Fancy ludicrous and wild 
Soothed with awaking dream of houses, towers, 
Trees, churclies, and strange visages, express’d 
In the red cinders, while with poring eye 
I gazed, myself creating what I saw. 

Nor less amused, liave I quiescent watch’d 
The sooty films that play upon the bars, 

Pendulous, and foreboding in tbe view 
Of superstition, prophesying still, [proach. 

Though still deceived, some stranger’s near ajh 
*Tis th 8 the understanding takes repose 
In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps and is refresh’d. Meanwhile the face 

Conceals the mood lithu^ic with a mask 

Of deep deliberation, ad^ie man 

AVero task'd to his full strength, absorb’d and lost. 

Thus oft, reclined at ease, 1 lose an hour 

At evening, till at length the freezing blast, 

That sweeps the bolted shutter, summons home 
Tho recollected powers ; and, snapping short 
The glassy threads with which tbe Fancy weaves 
Her brittle toils, restores me to myself. 

How calm is my recess ; and how the frost, 

Paging abroad, and the rough wind endear 
The silence and the warmth enjoy’d within I 
1 saw the woods and fields at close of day 
A variegated show ; the meadows green, 

Thougii faded ; and the lands, where lately waved 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown, 

Upturn’d so lately by the forceful share. 
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I saw far off the weedy fallows smile 
With verdure not unprofitable, grazed 
By flocks, fast feeding, and selecting each 
His favourite herb ; Avhile all tlic leafless groves, 
That skirt the horizon, wore a sable hue, 

Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of eve. 
To-morrow brings a cnange, a total change I 
Which even now, though silently periorni’d, 

And slowly, and by most unfelt, the face 
Of universal nature undergoes. 

Fast falls a fleecy shower ; the downy flakes 
Descending, and with never ceasing lapse, 

Softly alighting upon all below, 

Assimulato all objects. Earth receives 
Gladly the thickening mantle ; and the green 
And tender blade, that fear'd the chilling blast, 
Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veil. 

In such a world, so thorny, and where none 
Finds happiness unblightcd ; or, if found, 

Without some thistly sorrow at its side ; 

It seems the part of wi&dom, and no sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguish'd than ourselves ; that thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills 
And synipathize with others suffering more. 

Ill fares the traveller now, and he th.it stalks 
In ponderous boots beside liis reeking team. 

The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 
By congregated loads adhering close 
To the clogg'd wheels ; and in its sluggish pacs 
Noiseless appears a moving hill of snow. 

The toiling steeds expand the nostril wide, 

While every breath, by respiration strong 
Forced downward, is consolidated soon 
Upon their jutting chests. He, form’d to hoar 
The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night, 

With halfehut eyes, and pucker’d cheeks, and teeth 
Presented bare against the storm, plods on* 
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One hand secure^ liis hat, save when with both 
Uc hrancILshes his pliant length of wliip, 
Resounding oft, and never heard in vain. 

O happy : and, in my account, denied 
Tliat^ensibility of pain with which 
' Refftrementtis endued, thrice happy thou ! 

Thy frame, robust and hardy, feels indeed 
TJiu piercing cold, but feels it unimpair’d. 

The learned finger never need explore 
Thy vigorous pulse ; and the unhealthful east, 
That breathes the spleen, and searches every bone 
Of the infirin, is wholesome air to thee. 

Thy days roll on exempt from household care; 
Thy waggon is thy wife ; and the poor beasts, 

That drag the dull companion to and fro. 

Thine helpless charge, dependent on thy care. 

Ah, treat them kindly I rude as thou appear’st, 

Yet show that thou hast mercy I which the great, 
With needless hurry whirl’d from place to place, 
Humane as they would seem, not always show. 

Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat, 

Such claim compassion in a night like tliis, 

And have a friend in every feeling heart. 

Warm’d, while it lasts, by labour, all day long 
They brave the season, and yet find at eve, 

111 clad, and fed hut sparely, time to cool. 

The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear, 

But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys. 

The few small embers left she nurses well ; 

And, while her infant race, with outspread hands, 
'And crowded knees, sit cowering o’er the sparks, 
Retires, content to quake, so they be warm’d. 

The man feels least, as more inured than she 
To winter, and the current in his veins 
More briskly moved by his severer toil ; 

Yet he too finds his own distress in theirs. 

The taper soon extinguish’d, which I saw 
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Dangled along at the cold fmger^s end 
Just when the day declined ; and the brown loaf 
Lodged on the shelf, half eaten without sauce 
Of savoury cheese, or butter, costlier still ; 

Sleep seems their only refuge : for, alas. 

Where penury is felt the thought is qliafiged .fl 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few I 
With all this thrift they thrive not. All the caro, 
Ingenious Parsimony takes, but just p 
S aves the small inventory, bed, and stool. 

Skillet, and old carved chest, from public sale. 
They live, and live without extorted ahns 
From grudging hands ; but other boast have none 
To soothe their honest pride, that scorns to bog. 
Nor comfort else, but in their mutual love. 

I praise you much, ye meek and patient pair, 

For ye are worthy ; choosing rather far 
A dry but indepeiidcTit crust, hard earn’d^ 

And eaten w'ith a sigh, than to endure 
The rugged frowns and insolent rebuffs 
Of knaves in office, partial in the work 
l)f distribution ; liberal of their aid 
To clamorous importunity in rags, 

But ofttimes deaf to suppliants, who would blush 
To wear a tatter’d garb however coarse, 

Whom famine cannot reconcile to filth : 

These ask with painful shyness, and, refused 
Because deserving, silently retire I 
But he ye of good courage ! time itself 
Shall much befriend you. Time shall give increase; 
And all your numerous progeny, well train'd. 

But helpless, in few years shall hud their hands, 
And labour too. Ulcanwhile ye shall not want 
What, conscious of your virtues, we can spare, 

Nor what a wealthier than ourselves may send. 

I mean the man who, when the distant poor 
Need help, denies them nothing but his name. 

But poverty with most, who whimper forth 
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Of holy discipline, to f^lorious war 
Tlic sacramental host of God's elect! 

Are all such teachers? — ^^vollld to heaven all were! 
15ut hark — the doctor’s voice! — fast wedged between 
Two empirics he stands, and with swoln cheeks 
Inspires the news, his trumpet. Keener far 
Tlian all invective is his bold harangue, 

While through that public organ of report 
He hails the clergy ; and, defying shame. 
Announces to the world his own and theirs 1 
lie teaches those to read, whom schools dismiss'd. 
And colleges, untaught ; sells accent, tone, 

•And cmpliasis in score, and gives to prayer 
The adagio and andante it demands. 

He grinds divinity ol other clays 
Down into modern use ; transforms old print 
To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 
( )f gallery critics by a thousand arts. 

Are there wlio purcliase of the doctor's ware ? 

O, name it not in Gatii I it cannot be. 

That grave and learned clerks should need such aid. 
He doubtless is in sport, and does but droll, 
Assuming thus a rank unknown before — 

Grand caterer and drynursc of the church! 

I venerate the man whose neart is warm, 

Whose hands arc pure, whose doctrine and whose 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
'J'hat he is honest in the sacred cause. 

To such 1 render more than mere respect, 

Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 
Hut loose in morals, and in manners vain, 

111 conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once ra])acioiis and profuse ; 

Frequent in park with lady at his side, 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes; 

But rare at home, and never at his hooks. 

Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card ; 
Constant at routs, familiar with a round 
N 
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Of ladyships— a stranger to the poor ; 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 

And well prepared, by ignorance and slotli, 

By infidelity and love of world, 

'fo make God’s woik a sinecure ; a slave 
To his own pleasures and his patron’s pride 
From such apostles, 0 ye mitred heads. 

Preserve the church! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 

Would 1 describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own — 
Patti should himself direct me. I would trace 
llis master strokes, and draw from his design. 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 

In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain. 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture ; much impress’d 
ilimsclf, as conscious of his awful charge. 

And anxious mainly that tiie dock he feeds 
May feci it too ; affectionate in look. 

And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

Behold the picture I — Is it like ? — Like whom ? 
The things that mount the rostrum witli a skip. 
And then skip down again ; pronounce a text ; 

Cry — ^hem ; and reading what they never wrote 
d ust fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a well bred whisper close the scene 1 
In man or woman, but far most in man, 

And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation. *Tis my perfect scorn : 

Object of my implacable disgust. 

What! — will a man play tricks, will he indnlgo 
A silly fond conceit of his fair form,* 

And just proportion, fashionable mien, 

And pretty face, in presence of his God? 

Or will ho seek to dazzle me with tropes, 
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As with the diamond on his lily hand. 

And play his brilliant parts before niy eyes, 

"When I am hungry for the bread of life? 

He inooks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble ollice, and, inste<ad of truth, 

Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock I 
Therefore, ilVaunt all attitude, and stare, 

Aiid start theatric, practised at the glass I 
I seek divine simplicity in him 
WTio hftidlcs tilings divine ; and all besides, 
Though learned with labour, and though much 
admired 

Ry curious eyes and judgments ill inform’d, 

To me is odious as the nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle, where worthy men, 

Alisled by custom, strain celestial tliemes 
Through the press’d nostril, spectacle-bestrid, 
Sonic, decent in demeanour wdiile they preach, 
That task pi^rforiu’d, relapse into themselves ; 

And, having spoken wisely, at the ciose 
Grow wanton, and give proof to every eye, 
Whoe’er was edilied, themselves were not I 
Forth conics the pocket mirror. — I'lrst wo stroke 
An eyebrow ; next compose a straggling lock ; 
Then with an air most gracefully perform’d 
Fall back into our seat, extend an arm. 

And lay it at its case with gentle care, 

W ith liandkcrcliicf in hand deucnding low: 

The better hand more busy gives the nose 
Its bergamot, or aids the indebted eye 
With opera glass to wateh the moving scene, 

And recogni-Mi the slow retiring fair. — 
l^ow this is fulsome : and offends me more 
Than in a churchman slovenly neglect 
And rustic coarseness would. A heavenly ipiud 
Hay be indiiTcrciit to her house of clay, 

And slight the hovel as beneath her care; 

Hut how a body so fantastic, trim, 
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And qnaint, in its deportment and attire, 

Can lodge a heavenly mind — demands a doiiht. 

He that negotiates between God and man, 

As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should wooTa soul 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Tathetic exhortation ; and to address 
Tlift skittish fancy with facetious tales, *’ 

AVhen sent with God’s commission to the heart! 

So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip 
Or merry turn in all he ever wrote. 

And I consent you take it for your text. 

Your only one, till sides and benches fail. 

No : he was serious in a serious cause, 

And understood too well the weighty terms 
That he had taken in charge. He would not stoop 
'I’o conquer those by jocular exploits 
Whom truth and soberness assail’d in vain. 

Oh Popular Applause 1 what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms? 

The wisest and the best feel urgent need 
Of all their caution in thy gentlest gales ; 
liut swcll’d into a gust — who then, alas I 
With all his canvass set, and inexpert. 

And therefore heedless, can withstand thy power ? 
Praise from the rivcl ’d lips of toothless bald 
Decrepitude, and in the looks of lean 
And craving Poverty, and in the bow 
Kespcctful of the smutch’d artificer, 

Is oft too welcome, and may much disturb 
The bias of the purpose. How much more, 

Pour’d forth by beauty splendid and polite, 

In language soft as Adoration breathes? 

Ah, spare your idol I think him human still. 
Charms he may have, but he has frailties too ! 

Dote not too much, nor spoil what ye admire. 
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-All truth is from the sempiternal source 
Of Light Divine. Jiut Egyi)t, Cl recce, and Eomo 
l>rew from the stream below. More favour’d, we 
Driiikf wlieii wc choose it, at the fountain head. 
I'o them it flow’d much mingled and defiled 
With hurtfijl error, prejudice, and dreams 
Illusive of philosophy, so call’d, 

Ilut falsely. Sages after sages strove 
In vail* to filter off a crystal draught 
I’ure from the lees, which often more enhanced 
The thirst than slaked it, and not seldom bred 
1 ntoxicalion and delirium wild. 

In vain they push’d inquiry to the birth 
And springtime of the world ; ask’d, W hendb is man? 
Why form’d at all V .and wherefore as he is ? 
Where must he find his Maker? with what riles 
Adore him? Will he hear, accept, and bless? 

Or does he sit regardless of his works ? 

Has mail within him an iininortnl seed ? 

Or does the tomb take all? If he survive 
liis ashes, where? and in what weal or woe? 
Knots worthy of solution, which alone 
A Deity could solve. Their answers, vague 
And all at random, fiibulous and dark, 

Left them as dark themselves. Their rules of life, 
Defective and unsanction’d, proved too weak 
To bind the roving appetite, and lead 
Blind nature to a God not yU reveal’d. 

'Tis Bevclation satisfies all doubts, 

Explains all mysteries, except her own. 

And so illuminates the path of life, 

O’hat fools discover it, and stray no more. 

Now tell me, dignified and sapient sir. 

My man of morals, nurtured in the shades 
Of Acadenius — is this false or true? 

Is Christ the abler teacher, or the schools ? 

If Christ, then why resort at every turn 
To Athens or to Kome, for wisdom short 
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Of man’s occasions, when in him reside 

Grace, knowledge, comfort — an unfathomM store? 

How oft, wlien Paul has served us with a text, 

Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully, preach’d I 

Men that, if now alive, would sit content 

And humble learners of a Saviour’s wojth, 

Preach it who might. Such Avas their love of truth, 
Their thirst of knowledge, and their candour tool 
And thus it is. — The pastor, either vain , 

Jly nature, or by flattery made so, taught 
To gaze at his own sjdendour, and to exalt 
Absurdly, not his oflicc, but himself ; 

Or unenlighten’d, and too proud to learn ; 

Or vicious, and not therefore apt to teach ; 
Perverting often, by the stress of lewd 
And loose example, whom he should instruct; 
Exposes, and holds up to broad disgrace, 

The nohlcst function, and discredits much 
The brightest truths that man has ever seen* 

For ghostly counsel ; if it either fall 
Below the exigence, or be not back’d 
■With show of love, at least Avith hopeful proof 
Of some sincerity on the giver’s part ; 

Or be dishonour'd in the exterior form 
And mode of its conveyance by such tricks 
As move derision, or by foppisli airs 
And histrionic nuimmery, that let down 
The pulpit to the level of the stage ; 

Drops from the lips a disregarded thing. 

The Aveak perhaps are moved, hut are not taught. 
While prejudice in men of stronger minds 
Takes deeper root, confirm’d by what they see, 

A relaxation of religion’s hold 
Upon the roving and untutor’d heart 
Soon follows, and, the curb of conscience sn.ai>p tl, 
The laity mn Avild. — But do they noAv ? 

Eote their extravagance, and be convinced. 

As nji^tions, ignorant of G-od, contrive 
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A wooden one, so wo, no longer taught 
By monitors that mother church supplies, 

Kow make our own. Posterity will ask 
(If e’er posterity see verse of mine) 

Some fifty or a hundred lustrums hence, 

What was i monitor in George’s days? 

My very gentle reader, yet unborn, 

Of whom I needs must augur hotter things, 
Since jflcavcn would sure grow weary of a world 
Productive only of a race like ours, 

A monitor is wood — plank shaven thin. 

Wo wear it at our backs. 1’here, closely braced 
And neatly fitted, it compresses hard 
The prominent and most unsightly bones. 

And binds the shoulders flat. AVc prove its use 
Sovereign and most effectual to secure 
A form, not now gymnastic as of yore, 
f Prom rickets and distortion, else oiu* lot 
But thus admonish’d, we can walk erect — 

One proof at least of manhood I while the friend 
Sticks close, a Mentor worthy of his charge. 

Our habits, costlier than Lucullus wore, 

And by caprice as multiplied as his, 

Just please us while the fashion is at full, 

But change with every moon. The sycophant, 
Wlio waits to dress us, arbitrates their date ; 
Surveys his fair reversion witli keen eye ; 

Finds one ill made, another obsolete, 

'J'his fits not nicely, that is ill conceived ; 

And, making pri/e of all that he condemns, 

• With our expenditure defrays his own. 

Variety’s llio very spice of life, 

*l’hat gives it all its flavour. We have run 
Through every change that Fancy, at the loom 
Exhausted, has had genius to supxjly ; 

And, studious of mutation still, discard 
A real elegance, a little used, 

Fur monstrous novelty and strange disguise. 
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We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry. 
And keeps our larder lean*; puts out our fires ; 
And introduces hunger, frost, and woe. 

Where peace and hospitality might reign. 

AVhat man that lives, and that knows how to live, 
Would fail to exhibit at the public shows 
A form as splendid as the proudest there, 

'J’hough appetite raise outcries at the cost? 

A man of the town dines late, but soon enough, 
With reasonable forecast and di.s])atcli, 

To insure a sidebox station at half price. 

You think, perhaps, so delicate his dress, 
llis daily fare as delicate. Alas I 
lie picks clean teeth, and, busy as he seems 
With an old tavern quill, is hungry yeti 
The rout is Folly’s circle, which she draws 
With magic wand. 80 potent is the spell, 

That none, decoy’d into that fatal ring, 

Unless by Heaven’s peculiar grace, escape. 

There we grow early gray, but never wise ; 

There form connexions, hut acquire no friend I 
Solicit pleasure, hopeless of success ; 

Waste youth in occupations only fit 
For second childliood, and devote old age 
'J’o sports whieh only childhood could excuse. 
There they are haj)piest who dissemble best 
Their weariness ; and they the most polite 
Who squander time and treasure with a smile, 
Though at their own destruction. ISlie that asks 
Her dear five hundred friends contemns them all,. 
And hates their coining. They (what can they less V) 
Make just reprisals ; and with cringe and shrug. 
And bow obsequious, hide their hate of her. 

All catch the frenzy, downward from her grace. 
Whose flambeaux flash against the morning skies. 
And gild our chamber ceilings as they pass 
To her, who, frugal only that her thrift 
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May feed excesses she can ill affordf 
Is hackney’d home unlackey’d ; who, in haste 
Alighting, turns the key in her own door, 

And, at the watcliman’s lantern borrowing light. 
Finds a cold bed her only comfort left. 

Wives beggar husbands, husbands starve their 
On fortune’s velvet altar offering up [wives, 

Their last poor pittance — Fortune, most severe 
Of goddesses yet known, and costlier far 
Than all that held their routs in Juno’s heaven. — 
So fare we in this prison house, the World ; 

And ’tis a fearful spectacle to see 
So many maniacs dancing in tlieir chains. 

They gaze upon the links that hold them fast 
With eyes of anguibh, execrate their lot, 

Then shake them in dc^pair, and dance again ! 

Now basket up the family of plagues 
That waste our vitals; peculation, sale 
Of honour, perjury, corruption, frauds 
Fy forgery, by subterfuge of law, 

By tricks and lies as numerous and as keen 
As the necessities their authors feel ; 

Then cast them, closely bundled, every brat 
At the right door. Frofusion is tlie sire. 

Profusion unrestrain’d with all that’s base 
In character has litter’d all the land, 

And bred, within the nuunory of no few, 

A priesthood such as Baal’s was of old, 

A people such as never was till now. 

It is a hungry voice : — it eats up all 
That gives society its beauty, strength, 
Convenience, and security, and use : 
klakcs men mere vermin, worthy to be trapp'd 
And gibbeted, as fast as catchpole claws 
Can seize the slippery prey, unties the knot 
Of union, and converts the sacred band. 

That holds mankind together, to a scourge. 
Profusion, delugiug a state with lusts 
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Of grossest nature and of worst eiTects, 

Prepares it for its ruin : hardens, blinds, 

And warps the consciences of public men, 

Till they can laugh at virtue; mock the fools 
That trust tliciii ; and in the end disclose a face 
That would have shock’d Credulity heSself, 
Unmask’d, vouchsafing this their sole excuse— 
Since all alike are selfish, why not they? 

This does ITofiision, and the accursed cau^i 
Of such deep mischief has itself a cause. 

In colleges and halls in ancient days. 

When learning, virtue, piety, and truth 
Were precious, and inculcated with care, 

I’here dwelt a sage call’d Discipline, llis head, 
Not yet by time completely silver’d o’er, 

Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth, 
J5ut strong for service still, and unimpair’d, 
llis eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
I’Jay’d on his lips ; and in ])is speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 

The occupation dearest to his heart 

Was to encourage goodness. He would stroke 

The head of modest and ingenuous worth, 

'J’hat blush’d at its own praise; and press the youth 
Close to his side that uleased him. Learning grew 
Beneath his care a thriving vigorous plant ; 

I'lic mind was well inform d, the pa.ssioiis held 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

If e’er ic chanced, as sometimes chance it must, 
That one among so many overleap’d 
The limits of control, his gentle eye 
Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke : 
llis frown was full of terror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe 
As left him not, till penitence had won 
Lost favour back again, and closed the breach. 

But Discipline, a faithful servant long, 

Decliued at length into the vale of years : 
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A palsy struck his arm : his sparkling eye [strung, 
Was quench’d in rheums of age; liis voice, uii- 
Urew tremulous, and moved derision more 
I'lian reverence in perverse rebellious youth. 

So colleges and halls neglected much 
'J’heir goodi«)ld friend; and Discijilinc at length, 
Otirlook’d and unemploy’d, fell sick, and died. 
Then Study languish’d, Emulation slept, 

And Virtue fled. I’lie schools became a scene 
Of solemn farce, whero Ignorance in stilts, 

Ills cap well lined with logic not his own, 

With parrot tongue perform’d the scholar’s part, 
rrnceeding soon a graduated dunce. 

Then coinproinise had place, and scrutiny 
Jiecaino stone blind ; precedence went in truck 
And he was competent whose purse was so. 

A dissolution of all bonds ensued; 

The curbs invented for the nnilisli mouth 
Of headstrong youth were broken ; bars and bolts 
Grew rusty by disuse ; and massy gates 
Forgot tlieir office, opening witli a touch ; 

Till gowns at length arc found mere masquerade. 
The tasscl’d cap and the spruce hand a jest, 

A mockery of the world ! What need of these 
For gamesters, jockeys, brothcllers iuipnre, 
iSpendtlirifts, and booted sportsmen, oftenor seen 
With belted waist and jwinters at their heels 
Than in the bounds of duty? What was learn 'd, 

Tf aught was Icarn’d in childhood, is forgot ; 

And such expense, as pinches parents bluoi 
^And mortifies the liberal hand of love. 

Is squander’d in pursuit of idle sports 
And vicious pleasures; buys the boy a name 
That bits a stigma on his father’s liouse, 

And cleaves tlirougli life inseparably close 
'J'o liiiii that wears it. What can aftcrgaines 
<.»1' j-iper joys, and commerce with the world, 

The lewd vain world, that must receive him soon, 
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Add to such erudition, thus acquired, 

Where science and where virtue are j)rofess'd ? 
They may confirm his liabits, rivet fast 
llis folly, but to spoil him is a task 
That bids defiance to the united powers 
Of fashion, dissipation, taverns, stews. 

Now blame we most the nurslings or the nurse? 
'j’he children, crook’d, and twisted, and deform’d, 
Through want of care ; or her, w'hosc winlung eye 
And slumbering oscitaiicy mars the brood? 

The nurse, no doubt. Kegardless of her charge, 
She needs herself correction ; needs to learn 
That it is dangerous sporting with the world, 

With things so sacred as a nations trust. 

The nurture of her youth, her dearest pledge. 

All are not such. I had a brother once — 

Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 

A man of letters, and of manners too! 

Of manners sweet as Virtue always w ears, 

When gay goodnature dresses her in smiles. 

He graced a college,* in which order yet 
Was sacred ; and w'as honour’d, loved, and wept 
ily more than one, tllelll^elve8 conspicuous there. 
Some minds are temper’d happily, and mix’d 
With such ingredients of good sense and taste 
Of what is excellent in man, they thirst 
With such a zeal to he what they approve, 

That no restraints can circumscribe them more 
Than they themselves by choice, for wisdom’s sake, 
Nor can example hurt them ; what they see 
Of vice in others but cniiaiiciiig more 
The charms of virtue in their just esteem. 

If such escape contagion, and emerge 
Pure from so foul a pool to shine abroad, 

And give the world their talents and themselves, 
Small thanks to those whose negligence or sloth 
Exposed their inexperience to the snare. 

And left them to an undirected choice. 
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See then the quiver broken anil decay’d, 

In whicli are kept our arrows! Ivustiiig tlicre 
In wild disorder, and unfit fur use, 

AVhat wonder, if discharged into tlie world, 

They shame their shooters with a random flight, 
Their points obtuse, and feathers drunk with w'inel 
Well may the church wage unsuccessful war. 

With such artillery arm’d. Vice parries wide 
The undreaded volley with a sword of straw, 

And stSnds an impudent and fearless mark. 

Ifave we not track’d the felon home, and found 
Ilis birthplace and his dam? The country mourns, 
Mourns because every plague that can infest 
Society, and that saps and worms the base 
Of the edifice that Policy has raised, 

Swarms m all quarters ; meets the eye, the ear. 
And suffocates the breath at every turn. 

Profusion breeds them ; and the cause itself 
Of that calamitous mischief has been found : 

Pound too where most offensive, in the skirts 
Of the robed pedagogue I Else let the arraign’d 
Stand up unconscious, and refute the charge. 

So when the Jewish leader stretch’d his arm, 

And waved his rod divine, a race obscene. 

Spawn’d in the muddy beds of >«ile, came forth, 
Polluting Egypt: gardens, fields, and plains 
Were cover’d with the pest; the streets were fill’d; 
The croaking nuisance lurk’d in every nook ; 

Nor palaces, nor even chambers, ’scaped ; 

And the laud stank — so uumerous was the fry. 
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THE GARDEN. 

ARGUMENT. 

Skle-Rrcou.ection and reproof. Address to domestic 
liapi)inesa. Some account of inyselt The vanity oi 
many of their pursuits wlio are reputed wisa Jiistitica- 
tion of my censures. Divine illumination necessary to 
the most expert philosopher. The quc>>tion, What is 
truth ? answered by otiicr questiona Domestic happi- 
ness addressed ai^ain. Few lovers of the country. iMy 
tame hare Occupations of a retired gentleman in his 
garden. Pinning. Framing. Grccn-hoiiso. Sowing of 
flower seeds The country preferable to the town even 
in the winter. Reasons why it is deserted at that season 
Ruinous ctTects of gaming, and of expensive iiiipruvcinent 
Book concludes with an apostrophe to tho metropolis. 

As one who, long in thickets and in brakes 
Entangled, wind.s now tins way and now that 
His devious course uncertain, seeking honic^ 

Or, having long in miry ways been foil’d, 

And sore discomfited, from slough to slough 
Plunging and half de.spairing of escape; 

If chance at lengtli he find a greensward smooth 
And faithful to the foot, his spirits rise. 

He cherups brisk his car-erecting steed, 

And winds his way with pleasure and with ease; 
8o I, designing other themes, and call’d 
To adorn the Sofa with eulogiuni due. 

To tell its slumbers, and to paint its dreams. 

Have rambled wide. In country, city, seal 
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or acadomic fame (howe’er deserved,) 

Lon{' lield, and scarcely disenga^^ed at last. 

Hut now with ]jleasaDt pace a cleanlier road 
I mean to tread. 1 feel myself at large, 
Courageous, and refresh’d for future toil, 

If toil await me, or if dangers new. 

Since pulpits fail, and sounding boards reflect 
Most part an empty ineffectual sound, 

What chance that I, to fame so little known, 

Nor conversant with men or manners much, 
Sliould speak to purpose, or with better hope 
Crack the satiric thong? Twere wiser far 
For me, enamour’d of sequester’d scenes, 

And charm’d with rural beauty, to repose. 

Where chance may throw me, beneath elm or vine, 
My languid limbs, when summer sears the plains ; 
Or, when rough winter rages, on the soft 
And shelter’d Hofa, while the nitrous air ^ 

Feeds a blue flame, and makes a cheerful hearth; 
There, iindisturh’d by Folly, and apprised 
Iiow great the danger of disturbing her. 

To muse in silence, or at least confine 
Remarks that gall so many to the few 
My partners in retreat. iJisgiist conceal’d 
Is ofttimes proof of wisdom, when the fault 
Is obstinate, and cure beyond our reach. 

Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that hast survived the fall I 
Though few now taste thee unimpair’d and pure. 
Or tasting long enjoy thee I too infirm, 

Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
^Tnmix’d with dro))S of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into tliy crystal cup ; 

1'liou art the nurse of Virtue, in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
llcaven-burii, and destined to the skies again. 

Thou art not knowm where Pleasure is adored, 
That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 
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Ami wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth tried love 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we mado 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown! • 

Till iirostitution elbows us aside 
111 all our crowded streets : and senates seem 
Convened for purposes of empire less t 
'I'haii to release the adultress from her bond. 

The adultress ! what a theme for angry verse I 
What provocation to the indignant heart, 

That feels for injured love I hut 1 disdain 
1 'hc nauseous task, to paint lier as she is, 

Cruel, abandon’d, glorying in her shame t ‘ 

No : — let her pass, and, cliarioted along 
In guilty splendour, shake the public ways ; 

The frequency of crimes has wash’d them white I 
And verso of mine shall never brand the wretch. 
Whom matrons now of character unsmirch’d, 

And chaste themselves, are not ashamed to own. 
Virtue and vice had boundaries in old time, 

Not to bo pass’d ; and she, that had renounced 
Her sex’s honour, was renounced herself 
By all that prized it ; toot for jinidery’s sake, 

But dignity’s, resentful of the wrong. 

’Twas hard perhaps on here and there a waif, 
Desirous to return, and not received ; 

But was a wholesome rigour in the main. 

And taught the unblemish’d to preserve with earn 
That purity, whose loss was loss of all. i 

Men too were nice in honour in those days, 

And judged offenders well. Then he that sharp’d, 
Ani^ pocketed a prize by fraud obtain’d. 

Was mark’d and shunn’d as odious. He that sold 
His country, or was slack when slic required 
His every nerve in action and at stretch, 
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Tlioir lon^ complaints, is self inflicted woe ; 

Tlio effect of laziness or sottish waste. 

Now goes tho nightly thief prowling abroad 
For plunder ; much solicitous how best 
He may compensate for a day of sloth 
lly works of, darkness and nocturnal wrong. 

Woe to the gardener’s pale, the farmer’s hedge, 
Flash'd neatly, and secured with driven stakes 
Deep inutile loamy bank. Uptorn by strength. 
Resistless in so bad a cause, but lame 
To better deeds, he bandies up the spoil. 

An ass's burden, and, wh^ laden most 
And heaviest, light of foot steals fast away. 

Nor does tlie boarded hovel better guard 
The well stack’d pile of riven logs and roots 
From his pernicious force. Nor will he leave 
Uiiwrench’d the door, however well secured, 
Where Chanticleer amidst his harem sleeps 
Tti unsuspecting pomp. Twitch'd from tho perch, 
He gives tho princely bird, with all his wives, 

To his voracious bag, struggling in vain, 

And loudly wondering at the sudden change. 

Nor this to feed bis own 1 'Twerc some excuse, 

Did pity of their sufferings warp aside 
His principle, and tempt him into sin 
For their support, so destitute. Rut they 
Neglected pine at homo ; themselves, as more 
Exposed than others, with less scruple made 
His victims, robb’d of their defenceless all. 

(jrucl is all he does. 'Tis quenchless thirst 
ruinous ebiiety that prompts 
ilis every action, and iinbrutes the man. 

O for a law to noose the villains neck 
Who starves bis own ; who persecutes the blood 
He gave them in bis children’s veins, and hates 
And wrongs the woman he has sworn to love ! 

Pass where we may, through city or through to 
Village, or hamlet, of tliis merry land, 

Q 
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Thoiif^h lean and beggar’d, every twentieth pace 
Conducts tlie unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of stale debauch, forth issuing from the styes 
That law has licensed, as makes temperance reel. 
There sit, involved and lost in curling clouds 
Of Indian fume, and guzzling deep, tl^e boor, 

The lackey, and the groom : the craftsman thero 
Takes a Letliean leave of all his toil ; 
l^mith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies the sh/^ars, 
And he that kneads the dough ; all loud alike. 

All learned, and all dri^ I the fiddle screams 
Plaintive and piteous, a^t wept and wail’d 
Its wasted tones, and harmony unheard : 

Fierce the dispute whate’er the theme ; while she. 
Fell Discord, arbitress of such debate. 

Perch’d on the signpost, holds with even hand 
Her undecisive scales. In this she lays 
A weight of ignorance ; in that, of pride ; 

And smiles delighted with the eternal poise. 

Dire is the frequent curse, and its twin sound, 

The cheek distending oath, not to be praised 
As ornamental, musical, polite, 

Like those which modern senators employ, 

Whoso oath is rhetoric, and who swear for fame ! 
Behold the schools in which plebeian minds, 

Once simple, are initiated in arts, ^ 

Which some may practise with politer grace. 

But none with readier skill ! — ’tis here they learn 
The road that leads from competence and peace 
To indigence and rapine ; till at last » 

Society, grown weary of the load. 

Shakes her encumber’d lap, and casts them out. 
But censure profits little : vain the attempt 
To advertise in verse a public pest, 

That like the filth, with which the peasant feeds 
1 1 is hungry acres, stinks, and is of use. 

The eycise is fatten’d with the rich result 
Of all this riot ; and ten thousand casks. 
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For ever dribbling out their base contents, 
'i'oucli'd by the Midas finger of the stale, 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 

Brink, and be mad then; *tis your country bids! 
(jiloriously drunk, obey the important call! 

Hur cause demands the assistance of your throats 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no niore. 

Would I had fallen upon those happier days 
That posts celebrate ; those golden times, 

And those Arcadian scenes, that Maro sings, 

And Sidney, warbler of poetic prose. 

Isymphs were Dianas then, and swains had hearts 
Tliat felt their virtues : Innocence, it seems, 

From courts dismiss’d, found shelter in the groves 
Tlie footsteps of Simplicity, impress’d 
Upon the yielding herbage (so they sing), 

'J’hen were not all eifaced : then speech profane, 
And maijiiors proiligate, were rarely fouiid, 
Observed as prodigies, and soon reclaim’d. 

Vain wislil those ijjmnvcrenevj^r : airy dreams ■ 
Sat for the picture ; ana iftle poet’s hand, 
lni])arting substance to an empty shade. 

Imposed a gay delirium tor a truth. 

(a rant it : — I still must e.nvy them an age 
’J’hat tavour’d such a dream ; in days like these 
•Impossible, when Virtue is so scarce, 

That to suppose a scene where she presides, 
la tramontane, and stumbles all belief. 

No: we are polish’d now I The rural lass, 

Whom once her virgin modesty and grace, 
ijcr artless manners, and her neat attire. 

So dignified, that she was hardly less 
Than the fair shepherdess of old romance, 

Js seen no more. The character is lostl 
Her head, adornM with lappets pinn’d aloft, 

And ribands streaming gay, superbly raised, * 

And magnified beyond all human size, 

Indebted to some smart wig- weaver’s hand 
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For more than half the tresses it sustains ; 

Her elbows ruffled, and her tottering; form 
111 propp’d upon French heels ; she might be deem’d 
(But that the basket dangling on lier arm 
Interprets her mo |0 truly) of a rank 
Too proud for dai/j' work, or sale of eggs. 

Fxpect her soon with foothoy at her heels. 

No longer blushing for her awkward load, 

Her tram and her umbrella all her care I < 

The town has tinged the country; and the stain 
Appears a spot upon a vestal’s rol)(‘, 

The worse for what it soils. The fashion runs 
Down into scenes still rural ; but, alas, 

^Scenes rarely graced with rural inanners now • 
Time was when in the pastoral retreat 
The unguarded door was safe ; men did not wateli 
To invade another’s right, or guard their own. 
Then sleep was undihturb’d by fear, unscared 
By drunken bowlings ; and the chilling tale 
•Of midnight murder was a wonder heard 
With doubtful credit, told to frighten babes. 

But farewell now to unsuspicious nights, 

And slumbers unalarm’d ! Now, ere you sleep, 

See that your polish’d arms be primed with earc, 
And drop the iiightbolt; — ruffians are abroad ; 

And the first larum of the cock’s shrill tliroat 
May prove a trumpet, summoning your ear 
To horrid sounds of hostile feet within. 

E’en daylight has its dangers; and the walk 
Through pathless wastes and woods, unconscious 
Of other tenants than melodious birds, [ona) 
Or harmless docks, is hazardous and bold. 
Lamented change! to which full many a cause 
Inveterate, hopeless of a cure, conspires. 

The coarse of human things from good to ill, 

From ill to worse, is fatal, never fails. 

Increase of power begets increase of wei^ltli ; 

Wealth luxury, and luxury excess ; 
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Excess, the scrofulous and itchy plague, 

That seizes first the opulent, descends 
To the next rank contagious, and in time 
Taints downward all the graduated scale 
Of ordcT, from the chariot to the plough. 

'J'he rich, apd they, that have an arm to check 
The license of the lowest in degree, 

JJesert their ollicc; and themselves, intent 
On pleasure, haunt the capital, and thus 
To all the violence of lawless hands 
Kesign the scenes their presence might protect. 
Autluirity herself not seldom sleeps, 

'J’hoiigh resident, and witness of the wrong. 

The plump convivial parson often bears 
The magisterial sword in vain, and lays 
Jlis reverence and his worship both to rest 
On the same cushion of habitual sloth. 

Perhaps timidity restrains his arm ; 

When he should strike he trembles, and sets free, 
Himself enslaved by terror of the band, 

The audacious convict, wliom he dares not bind. 
I’erhaps, though by profession ghostly pure, 

He too may have his vice, and sometimes prove 
Less dainty than becomes bis grave outside 
Tu lucrative concerns. Exaniiiio well 
His milkwbite hand; the palm is hardly clean — 
But here and there an ugly smutch appears. 

Foil I ’twas a bribe that left it : lie has toucli’d 
Corruption 1 Whoso seeks an audit hero 
Propitious, pays his tribute, game or iish, 
c^VMldfowl or venison ; and his errand speeds. 

But faster tar, and more tlian all tlie rest, 

A noble cause, which none, who bears a spark 
Of public virtue, ever wish’d removed, 

Works the deplored and mischievous effect. 

*')'is universal soldiership has stabb’d 
'I'lie heart of merit in the meaner class. 

Arms, through the vanity and brainless raga 
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Of those that bear them, in whatever cause, 

Seem most at variance with all moral good, 

And incompatible with serious thought. 

The clown, the child of nature, without guile. 

Blest with an infant's ignorance of all 
But his own simple pleasures ; now and^then 
A wrestling match, a footrace, or a fair ; 

Js balloted, and trembles at the news : 

Sheepish he doffs his hat, and mumbling swpars 
A bible*oath to be whate’er they please. 

To do he knows not what. The task perform’d, 
That instant he becomes the Serjeant’s care. 

His pupil, and his torment, and his jest. 

His awkward gait, his introverted toes. 

Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected looks 
Procure him many a curse. By slow degrees, 
Hnapt to learn, and form’d of stubborn stuff. 

He yet by slow degrees puts off himself. 

Grows conscious of a change, and likes it well ; 

He stands erect ; his slouch becomes a walk ; 

He steps right onward, martial in his air. 

His form, and movement ; is as smart above 
As meal and larded locks can make him ; wears 
His hat, or his plumed helmet, with a grace *, 

And, his three years of heroship expired, 

Beturns indignant to the slighted plough, 
lie hates the held, in which no fife or drum 
Attends him ; drives his cattle to a march ; 

And sighs for the smart comrades he has left. 

’Twere well if his exterior change were all — 

Rut with his clumsy port the wretch has lost 
His ignorance and harmless manners too. 

To swear, to game, to drink ; to show at homo 
By lewdness, idleness, and sabbath breach. 

The great proficiency he made abroad ; 

To astonish and to grieve bis gazing friends ; 

I'o break some maiden’s and his mother’s heart r 
To he a pest where he was useful once; 

Are his sole aim, and all bis glory now 
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Man in society is like a flower 
Iflown in its native bed ; ’tis there alone 
}lis fueulties, expanded in full bloom, 
iShine out ; there only reach their i)roper use. 

But man, associated and leagued with man 
By regal warrant, or self-join'd by bond 
For interest'sake, or swarming into clans 
Beneath one head for purposes of war. 

Like flowers selected from the rest, and bound 
^iid bundled close to All some crowded vase, 

Fades rapidly, and, by compression marred, 
C'oniracts defilement not to be endured. 

Hence charter’d boroughs are such public plagues,* 
And burghers, men immaculate perhaps 
In all tlicir private functions, once combined, 
Become a loathsome body, only fit 
For dissolution, huilful to the main. 

Hence merchants, unimpeachable of sin 
Against the charities of domestic life, 

Incorporated, seem at once to lose 
Their nature; and, disclaiming all regard 
For mercy and the common rights of man, 

Build factories with blood, conducting trade 
At the sword’s point, and dyeing the white robe 
Of innocent commercial Justice red. 

Hence too the field oi glory, as the world 
Misdeems it, da/./dcd by its bright array, 

With all its majesty of thundering pomp, 
Fnclianting music, and immortal wreaths. 

Is but a school, where thoughtlessness is taught 
On principle, where foppery atones 
For folly, gallantry for every vice. 

But slighted as it is, and by the great 
Abandon’d, and, which still I more regret, 

Infected with the manners and the modes 
It knew not onco, the country wins me still. 

I never framed a wish, or form’d a plan, 

That flatter’d me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
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Ilut there I laiil the seenc. There early stxay’d 
My fancy, ere yet liberty of uholce 
Had found me, or the hope of being free. 

My very dreams were rural ; rural too 
The firstborn efforts of niy youthful muse, 

Sportive and jingling her poetic bells, 

Ere yet her ear was mistress of their powers. 

No bard could ])lease me but whose lyre was tuned 
To Nature’s praises. Heroes and their fcafs 
Fatigued me, never weary of the pipe 
Of Tityrus, assembling, as he sang, 

The rustic throng beneath his favourite bcechr 
Then Milton had indeed a poet’s charms : 

New to my taste hib I^aradise surpass’d , 

The struggling efforts of my boyish tongue J 
To speak its excellence. I danced for joy. 

I marvel’d much that, at so ripe an age 
As twice seven years, his beauties had then firtt 
Engaged my wonder ; and admiring still, 

And still admiring, with regret supposed 
The joy lialf lost, because not sooner found. 

There too, enamour’d of the life 1 loved. 

Pathetic in its praise, in its pursuit 

Determined, and possessing it at last 

AV itli transports, such as favour’d lovers feel, 

I studied, prized, and wish’d that I hud known 
Ingenious Cowley ! and, though now reclaim’d 
By modern lights from an erroneous taste, 

I cannot but lament thy splendid wit 
Entangled in tlie cobwebs of the schools. 

I still revere thee, courtly though retired ; 

Though stretch’d at ease in Chertseys silent bowers, 
Not unemploy’d ; and finding rich amends 
For a lost world in solitude and verse. 

*Tis born with all : the love of Nature's works 
Is an ingredient in the compound man, 

Infused at the creation of the kind. 

And though the Almighty Maker has throughout 
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Discriminated each from each, by strokes 
And touches of liis hand, with so much art 
Diversified, that two were never found 
Twins at all points — yet this obtains in all, 

That all discern a beauty in his works, form’d 
And all esm taste tliein: minds that have been 
And lutor’tl, with a relish more exact. 

But none Avithout some relish, none unmoved. 

It is a ^ame that dies not even there, 

Where nothing feeds it : neither business, crowds, 
Kor habits of luxurious city life, 

AV'Jiatevcr else they smother of true worth 
In human bosoms, quench it or abate. 

'I'hc villas with which London stands begirt. 

Like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads. 

Prove it. A breath of unadulterate air. 

The glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer 
The C'iti7.en, and brace his languid frame I 
E’en in the stifling bosom of the town 
A garden, in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor ; much consoled, 
I’hat here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 
Of nightshade, or valerian, grace the well 
lie cultivates. These serve him with a hint 
That Nature lives; that sight-refreshing green 
Is still the livery she delights to wear. 

Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 
What are the casements lined with creeping herbs, 
'Jlie prouder sashes fronted Avith a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 

The Frenchman’s darling?* are they not all proofs 
’That man, immured in cities, still retains 
His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts the best ho may ? 

The most unfurnish’d with the means of life, 

And they that never pass their brick-ivall bounds 
* SJignoiictte. 
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To range the fields, and treat their lungs with air, 
i'et feel the burning instinct : over head 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 

And water’d duly. There the pitcher stands, 

A fragment, and the spoutless teapot there ; 

Had witnesses liow close pent man regress 
The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at Nature, when he can no more. 

Hail, therefore, patroness of health and ca§e, 
And contemplation, heart-consoling joys. 

And harmless pleasures, in the throng’d abodo 
Of multitudes unknown 1 hail, rural life 1 
Address himself who will to the pursuit 
Of honours, or emolument, or fame ; 

1 shall not add myself to such a chase, 

Thwart his attempts, or envy his success. 

Some must be great. Great otBces will have 
Great talents. And God gives to every man 
•J’he virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 

That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
J ust in the niche he was ordain’d to fill. 

To the deliverer of an injured land 
He gives a tongue to enlarge upon, a heart 
To feel, and courage to redress her wrongs ; 

To monarchs dignity ; to judges sense ; 

To artists ingenuity and skill ; 

'I'o me an unambitious mind, content 
In the low vale of life, that early felt 
A wish for ease and leisure, and ere long 
Found here that leisure and that case 1 wish'd. 
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AUGUMENT. 

A FRosTV moTTiinff. Tlic ffwlilcring of cnttla ’Hjc wnod- 
tnun and his dog. llie poultry. Whinisic.il effects of 
frost at a vratcrfall. The Empress of Russia's palace of 
ice. Amusements of monarchy War, one of them. 
Wars, whence. And whence monarchy. The evils of 
it. English and Fi*cnch loyalty contracted. Tlic Bas- 
tille, and a prisoner there. Liberty the chief recoiu- 
mcndiition of this country. Kodein patriotism ques- 
tionable, and why. Hie perishable nature of the best 
human institutions. Spiritual liberty not perishable. 
Tlie slavish state of man by nature. Deliver him. Deist, 
if you can, Grace niiict do it Hie respective merits 
ot patriots and martyrs stated. Ttieir different treat- 
ment Hajipy freedom of the man whom grace makes 
free. His relish of the works of God. Address to tlie 
Creator. 

’Tis morning ; and the sun, wdth ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the horizon ; while the clouds, 
That crowd away before the driving wind, 

}\fore ardent as the disk emerges more. 

Resemble most some city in a blaze, 

Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 
Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 

And, tinging all with his own rosy hue, 

From every herb and every spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. 
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'iMine, spindling into longitude immensey 
In spite of gravity and sage remark, 

That I myself am but a fleeting shade, 

Provokes me to a smile. With eye askance 
I view the muscular proportion’d limb 
Transform'd to a lean shank. The slu^pelcss j^air, 
As they design’d to mock me, at my side 
Take step for step ; and, as I near approach 
The cottage, walk along the plaster’d wall,i 
Preposterous sight I the legs without the man. 
The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 
Beneath the dazzling deluge ; and the bents. 

And coarser grass, upspearing o’er tlie rest, 

Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad. 

And fledged with icy feathers, nod superb. 

The cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
In unrecuinbent sadness. There they wait 
Their wonted fodder ; not like hungering man. 
Fretful if unsupplied; but silent, meek. 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 

He from the stack carves out the accustom’d load. 
Deep plunging, and again deep plunging oft, 

His broad keen knife into the solid mass ; 

Smooth as a wall the upright reniuant stauud, 
With such uiideviating and even force 
He severs it away ; no needless care, 

Lest storms should overset the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its own unbalanced weight. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcern’d 
The cheerful haunts of man ; to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 

From morn to eve his solitary task. 

Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed cars 
And tail cropp’d short, half lurcher and half cur. 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Kow creeps he slow ; and now, with many a frisk 
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Wide scampcringf snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powder’d coat, and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 
* Moves right toward the mark; nor stops for aught, 
But now ayd tlicn with pressure of his thumb 
To adjjist the fragrant charge df a short tube, 

That fumes beneath his nose : the trailing cloud 
gtrcaiBS far behind him, scenting all the air. 

Now from the roost, or from the neighbouring pale, 
Wliere, diligent to catch the first faint gleam 
Of smiling day, they gossip’d side by side. 

Gome trooping at the housewife’s well known call 
The feather’d tribes domestic. Half on wing. 

And half on footj they brush the fleecy flood, 
Conscious and fearful of too deep a plunge. 

The sparrows peep, and quit the sheltering eaves, 
To seize the fair occasion ; well they eye 
The scatter’d grain, and thievishly resolved 
To escape tho impending famine, often scared 
As oft return, a pert voracious kind. 

Clean riddance quieWy made, one only care 
Remains to eacii, the search of sunny nook. 

Or shed impervious to the blast. Resign’d 
To sad necessity, 'the cock foregoes 
His wonted strut ; and, wading at their head 
With well consider'd steps, seems to resent 
His alter’d gait and stateliness retrench’d. 

How And the myriads, that in summer cheer* 

The hills and valleys with their ceaseless songs, 

Hue sustenance, or where subsist (hey now? 

'Earth yields them nought: the imprison’d wonn 
Beneath the frozen clod; all seeds of herbs [safe 
Lie cover’d close ; and berry-bearing thorns, 

That feed the thrush, (whatever some suppose) 
Afford the smaller minstrels no supply. 

The long protracted rigour of the year [lioles 
Thins all their numerous flocks, in chinks and 
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Ten thousand seek an unmolested end, 

As instant prompts ; self-buried ere they die. 

The very rooks and daws forsake tlie fields, 

Where neither grub, nor root, nor earth-nut, now 
Kepays their labour more; and perch’d aloft * 
By the wayside, or stalking in the patl^, 

Lean pensioners upon the traveller’s track. 

Pick up their nauseous dole, though sweet to themy 
Of voided pulse or half-digested grain. r 
The streams are lost amid the splendid blank, 
O’erwhelming all distinction. On the flood. 
Indurated and fix’d, the snowy weight 
Lies undissolved ; while silently beneatli. 

And unpereeived, the current steals away. 

Not so where, scornful of a check, it leaps 
The milldam, dashes on the restless wheel, 

And wantons in the pebbly gulf below : 

No frost can bind it there ; its utmost force 
Can but arrest the light and smoky mist 
That in its fall the liquid sheet throws wide. 

And see where it has hung the embroider’d banks 
With forms so various, that np powers of art, 

The pencil or the pen, may trace the scene I 
Here glittering turrets rise, upbearing high 
(Fantastic misarrangement !} on roof 
Large growth of what may seem the sparkling trees 
And shrubs of fairy land. The crystal drops 
1'hat trickle down the branches, fast congc^’d, 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid length. 

And prop the pile they but adorn'd before. 

Here grotto within grotto safe defies - 
The sunbeam ; there, emboss’d and fretted wild, 
The growing wonder takes a thousand shapes 
Capricious, in which fancy seeks in vain 
The likeness of some object seen before. 

Thus Nature works as if to mock at Art, 

And in defiance of her rival powers ; 

By these fortuitous and random strokes 
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Performing' such inimitable feats 

As she with all her rules can never reach. 

Loss worthy of applause, though more admired, 
Jlecause a novelty, the work of man, 

I Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Kuss ! 

Thy most n^agnificcnt and mighty freak, 

The wonder of the North. No forest fell 
When thou wouldst build; no quarry sent its stores 
To cnrjch thy walls : but thou didst hew the floods, 
And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 

In such a palace Aristaeiis found 
Cyrone, when he bore the plaintive tale 
Of his lost bees to her maternal ear : 

In such a palace Poetry might place 
The armoury of Winter ; where his troops. 

The gloomy clouds, find weapons, arrowy sleet, 
Skin-piercing volley, blossom bruising hail, 

And snow, that often blinds the traveller's course, 
And wraps him in an unexpected tomb. 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there. ■ 

Ice upon ice, the well adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoin’d ; nor other cement ask’d 
Than water interfused to make them one. 

Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues. 
Illumined every side: a watery light 
Gleam’d through the clear transparency, that seem’d 
Another moon new risen, or meteor fallen 
From Heaven to Earth, of lambent flame serene. 

So stood the brittle prodigy ; though smooth 
And slippery the materials, yet frostbound 
Firm as a rock. Nor wanted aught within, 

That royal residence might well befit. 

For granduer or for use. Long wavy wreaths 
I)f flowers, that fear’d no enemy but warmth, 
llliish’d oil the panuels. |Mirror needed none 
Where all was vitreous *but in order duo 
Convivial table and commodious scat 
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(What seem’d at least commodious seat) were therej 
Sofa, and couch, and high huilt throne august, 

The. same lubricity was found in all, 

And all was moist to the warm touch ; a scene 
Of evanescent gloiy , once a stream, 

And soon to slide into a stream again. 

Alas ! ’twas but a mortifying stroke 
Of undesign’d severity, that glanced 
(Made by a monarch) on her own estate, , 

On human grandeur and the courts of kings. 

’'fwas transient in its nature, as in show 
’Twas durable ; as worthless as it seem’d 
Intrinsically precious ; to the foot 
Treacherous and false ; it smiled, and it was cold. 

Great princes have great playthings. Some have 
At hewing mountains into men, and some [play’d 
At building human wonders mountain high. 

Some have amused the dull sad years of life 
(Life spent in indolence, and therefore sad) 

With schemes of monumental fame ; and sought 
By pyramids and mausolcan pomp, 

Shortlived themselves, to immortalize their bones. 
Some seek diversion in the tented field, 

And make the sorrows of mankind their sport. 

But war’s a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 
To extort their truncheon’s from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Arc gratified with mischief, and who spoil. 

Because men suffer it, their toy the World. 

When Babel was confounded, and the great 
Confederacy of projectors wild and vain 
Was split into diversity of tongues, 

Then, as a shepherd separates his flock. 

These to the upland, to the valley those, 

God drave asunder, and assign’d their lot 
To all the nations. Ample was tlie boon 
Ue gave them, in its distribution fair 
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And equal ; and ho bade them dwell in peace. 
Peace was awhile their care: tliej plough’d and 
sow’d, 

And reap’d their plenty without grudge or strife, 
I^ut violence can never longer sleep 
Than human j[)assions please. In every h<'.art 
Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war ; 
Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze. 

Cain had,a] ready shed a brother’s blood r 
The deluge wash’d it out ; but left unquench'd 
The seeds of murder in the breast of man. 

Soon by a righteous judgment in the line 
Of his descending progeny was found 
The first artificer of death ; the shrewd 
Contriver, who first sweated at the forge 
And forced the blunt and yet unbloodied steel 
To a keen edge, and made it bright for war. 

Him, Tubal named, the Vulcan of old times, 

The sword and falchion their inventor claim ; 

And the first smith was the first murderer’s son. 
Uis art survived the waters ; and ere long, 

When man was multiplied and spread abroad 
In tribes and clans, aTid had begun to call 
These meadows and that range of hills his own, 
The tasted sweets of property begat 
Desire of more ; and industry in some. 

To improve and cultivate their just demesne, 
hlade others covet what they saw so fair. 

Thus war began on earth : these fought for spoil, 
And those in self-defence. Savage at first 
’rhe onset, and irregular. At length 
Ohe eminent above the rest for strength, 

For stratagem, or courage, or for all, 

Was chosen leader ; him they served in war. 

And him in peace, for sake of warlike deeds 
Reverenced no less. Who could with him compare? 
Or who so worthy to control themselves, 

As he, whose prowess had subdued their foes ? 

It 
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Thus war, affording field for the display 
Of virtue, made one chief, wliom times of peace. 
Which have their exigencies too, and call 
For skill in government, at length made king. 
King was a name too proud for iiian to wear 
With modesty and meekness ; and the crown, 

So dazzling in their eyes who set it on, 

Was sure to intoxicate the brows it bound. 

It is the abject property of most. 

That, being parcel of the common mass. 

And destitute of means to raise themselves, 
They sink, and settle lower than they need. 
They know not what it is to feel within 
A comprehensive faculty that grasps. 

Great purposes with ease, that turns and wields, 
Almost without an effort, plans too vast 
For their conception, which they cannot move. 
Conscious of impotence they soon grow drunk 
With gazing, when they sec an able man 
8tep forth to notice ; and, besotted thus, 

Build him a pedestal, and say, ** Stand there, 
And be our admiration and our praise.*’ 

They roll themselves before him in the dust, 
'riien most deserving in their own account, 
When most extravagant in his applause. 

As if exalting him they raised themselves. 

Thus by degrees, self-cheated of their sound 
And sober judgment, that he is but man, 

They demideify and fume him so, 

That in due season fie forgets it too. 

Inflated and astrut with self-conceit, 

He gulps the windy diet ; and ere long, 
Adopting their iiiisfnke, profoundly thinks 
The world was made in vain, if not for him. 
Thenceforth they are his cattle : drudges, born 
To bear bis burdens, drawing in his gears, 

And sweating in his service, his caprice 
Becomes the soul that animates them all. 
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lie dooms a thousand, or ten thousand lives, 

Spent ill the purchase of renown for liim, 

All easy reckoning ; and they think the same. 

Thus kings were firsc invented, and thus kings 
AVere hurnisli’d into heroes, and became 
I’he arbiters ^f this terraqueous swamp ; 

) Storks among frogs, that have but croak’d and died. 
Strange, tliat such folly, as lifts bloated man 
’fo eminence, fit only for a god, 

Should ever drivel out of human lips. 

E’en in the cradled weakness of the world I 
Still stranger much, that when at length mankind 
Jlad reach’d the sinewy firmness of their youth, 
And could discriminate and argue well 
On subjects more mysterious, they were yet 
llabes in the cause of freedom, and should fear 
And quake before the gods themselves had made. 
Hut above ineaHure strange, that neither proof 
Of sad experi^jnee, nor examples set 
By some, whose patriot virtue has prevail’d. 

Can even now, when they are grown mature 
In wisdom, and with philosophic deeds 
Familiar, serve to emancipate the rest I 
Kuch dupes arc men to ci^tom, and so prone 
'i’o roverenee what is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use. 

That even servitude, Ihc worst of ills, 

Because deliver’d down from sire to son, 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing 1 
But is it fit, or can it bear the shock 
Of rational discussion, that a man, 

(Compounded and made np like other men 
Of elements tumultiioiis, in whom lust 
And folly in as ample measure meet. 

As in tlic bosoms of the slaves he rules, 

Should be a despot absolute, and boast 
Tlimsclf the only freeman of his land ? 

Should, when he pleases, and on whom he will, 
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Wage war, with any or with no pretence 
Of provocation given, or wrong sustain’d. 

And force the beggarly last doit by means, 

That his own humour dictates, from the clutch 
Of Poverty, that thus he may procure 
His thousands, weary of penurious life. 

A splendid opportunity to die ? 

Say yc, who (with less prudence than of old 
Jotliam ascribed to his assembled trees 
In politic convention) put your trust 
In the shadow of a bramble, and, reclined 
In fancied peace beneath his dangerous branch, 
Rejoice in him, and celebrate his sway, 

Where find ye passive fortitude ? Whence springs 
Your self-denying. veal, that holds it good 
To stroke the prickly grievance, and to hang 
His thorns with streamers of continual praise? 

Wc too are friends to loyalty. We love 
The king who loves the law, respects his bounds, 
And reigns content within them : him we servo 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free : 

But recollecting still that he is man, 

AVe trust him not too far. King though he be, 
And king in England too,,he may be weak, 

And vain enough to be ambitions still ; 

May exercise amiss his proper powers, 

Or covet more than freemen choose to grant : 
Beyond that mark is treason. Ho is ours. 

To administer, to guard, to adorn the state, 

But not to warp or change it. We arc his. 

To serve him nobly in the common cause. 

True to the death, hut not to he his slaves. 

Hark now the difference, ye that boast your love 
Of kings, between your loyalty and ours. 

We love the man, the paltry pageant you : 

We the chief patron of the commonwealth. 

You the regardless author of its woes: 

We for the sake of liberty a king, 
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You chains and bondage for a tyrant's sake. 

Our love is principle, and has its root 
In reason, is judicious, manly, free ; 

Yours, a blind instinct, crouches to the rod, 

And licks the foot that treads it in the dust. 

Were kingship as true treasure as it seems, 
Sterling, aiJd worthy of a wise man’s wish, 

1 would not be a king to be beloved 
Causeless, and daub’d with undiscerning praise, 
Where'love is mere attachment to the throne. 

Not to the man who fills it as he ought. 

Whose freedom is by sufferance, and at will 
Of a superior, he is never free. 

Who lives, and is not weary of a life 
Exposed to manacles, deserves them well. 

The state that strives for liberty, though foil’d. 
And forced to abandon what she bravely sought, 
Deserves at least applause for her attempt, 

And pity for her loss. But that’s a cause 
Not often unsuccessful: power usurp’d 
Is weakness when opposed ; conscious of wrong, 
'lis pusillanimous and prone to flight. 

But slaves, that once conceive the glowing thought 

Of freedom, in that hope itself possess 

All that the contest calls for; spirit, strength. 

The scorn of danger, and united hearts ; 

The surest presage of the good they seek.* 

Then shame to manhood, and approhrious more 
To France than all her losses and defeats, 

Old or of later date, by sea or land, 

Her house of bondage, worse tlian that of old 
Which God avenged on Pharaoh — the Bastille. 

Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken hearts ; 

* The author hopes that ho shall not be censured fonun- 
necessary warmtli upon so interesting a subject. He Is 
aware that it is become almost fashionable to stigmatize 
such sentiments as no better than empty dcclainatiun ; but 
Lt i.s an ill symptom, and peculiar to modern times. 
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Ye duns^cons, and ye cages of despair, 

That monarchs have siippllod from age to ago 
With music, such as suits their sovereign ears, 
The sighs and groans of miserable men I 
There’s not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fallen at last ; to know 
That e’en our enemies, so oft einploy’i* 

In forging chains for us, themselves were free. 

For he who values Liberty confines 
His zeal for her predominance within 
No narrow bounds; her cause engages him 
Wherever pleaded. ’Tis the cause of man. 

There dwell the most forlorn of human kind, 
Immured though nnaecused, condemn’d untried, 
Cruelly spared, and hopeless of escape! 

There, like the visionary emblem seen 
By him of Babylon, life stands a stump, 

And, filleted about with hoops of brass, 

Btill lives, though all his pleasant boughs are gone, 
To count the hour-bell, and expect no change ; 
And ever, as the sullen sound is heard, 

Still to reflect, that though a joyless note 
To him, whose moments have all one dull pace. 
Ten thousand rovcr»s in the world at large 
Account it music ; that it summons some 
To theatre, or jocund feast, or ball ; 

'i be wearied hireling finds it a release 
From labour ; and the lover, who has chid 
Its long delay, feels every welcome stroke 
Upon his heart strings, trembling with delight — 
To fly for refuge from distracting thought 
To such amusements as ingenious woo 
Contrives, bard shifting, and without her tools — 
'J’o read engraven on the mouldy walls, 
Imstaggering types, his predecessor’s talc, 

A sad memorial, and subjoiii his own— 

To turn purveyor to an overgorged 
And bloated spider, till the pamper’d pest 
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Ts made familiar, watches his approach, 

Tomes at his call, and serves liim for a friend— 

'J’o wear out time in numbering to and fro 
The studs that thick emboss his iron door ; 

Then downward and then upward, then aslant. 
And tlien alternative ; with a siekly hope 
By dint of iShango to give his tasteless task 
Some relish ; till the sum, exactly found 
In all directions, he begins again — 

Oh comfortless existence 1 hemm’d around 
With woes, which who that suffers would not kneel 
And beg for exile, or the pangs of death? 

That man should thus encroach on fellow man, 
Abridge him of his just and native rights, 
Eradicate him, tear him from his hold 
Upon the endearments of domestic life 
And social, nip his fruitfulness and use, 

And doom him for perhaps a heedless word 
I'o barrenness, and solitude, and tears, 

Moves indignation, makes the name of king 
(Of king whom such prerogative can please) 

As dreadful as the Manichean god, 

Adored through fear, strong only to destroy. 

"I’is liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 

And we arc weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 

Is evil ; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science ; blinds 
The eyesight of Discovery ; and begets, 

In those that suffer it, a sordid mind 
•Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 
I’o be the tenant of man's noble form. 

Thee therefore still, blameworthy as thou art. 

With all thy loss of empire, and though squeezed 
By public caigenco, till annual food 
Fails for the craving hunger of the state, 

Thee 1 account still happy, and the chief 
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Among the nations, seeing thou art free : 

My native nook of earth 1 Thj clime is rude, 
Beplcte with vapours, and disposes much 
All hearts to sadness, and none more than mine : 
Thine unadulterate manners are less soft 
And plausible than social life requires, 

And thou hast need of discipline and Art 
To give thee what politer France receives 
From nature's bounty — that humane address 
And sweetness, without which no pleasure' is 
In converse, either starved by cold reserve. 

Or flush’d with fierce dispute, a senseless brawl. 
Yet being free I love thee : for the sake 
or that one feature can be w'cll content, 

Disgraced as thou hast been, poor as thou art, 

To seek no sublunary rest beside. 

But once enslaved, farewell! 1 could endure 
Ciiains nowhere patiently; and chains at home. 
Where 1 am free by birthright, not at all. 

Then what were left of roughness in the grain 
Of British natures, wanting its excuse 
That it belongs to freemen, would disgust 
And shock me. I should then wdth double pain 
Feel all the rigour of thy fickle clime ; 

And, if I must bewail the blessing lost, 

For which our Hampdens and our Sidneys bled, 

I would at least bewail it under skies 
Milder, among a people less austere ; 

In scenes which, having never known me free, 
AVould not reproach me with the loss 1 felt. 

Do I forebode impossible events. 

And tremble at vain dreams? Heaven grant I may I 
But the age of virtuous politics is past, 

And we arc deep in that of cold pretence. 

Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere. 

And we too wise to trust them. He that takes 
Deep in his soft credulity the stamp 
Design'd by loud declaimers on the part 
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Of liberty, themselves the slaves of lust, 

Incurs derision for his easy faith 

And lack of knowledge, and with cause enough: 

For when was public virtue to be found 

Where private was not ? Can he love the whole 

Who loves no part? lie be a nation’s friend 

Wlio is, ill truth, the friend of no man there ? 

Can he be strenuous in his country’s cause 
Who slights the charities for whose dear sake 
That cT) untry, if at all, must be beloved ? 

' ’Tis therefore sober and good men are sad 
For England’s glory, seeing it%vax pale 
And sickly, while her champions wear their hearts 
So loose to private duty, that no brain. 

Healthful and undisturb’d by factious fumes, 

Can dream them trusty to the general weal. 

Such were not they of old, whose temper’d blades 
Dispersed the shackles of usurp’d control, 

And hew’d them link from link ; then Albion’s sons 
Were sons indeed ; they felt a filial heart 
Beat high within them at a mother’s wrongs ; 

And, shining each in his domestic sphere, 

Shone brighter still, once call’d to public view. 

*Tis therefore many, whose sequester’d lot 
Forbids their interference, looking on. 

Anticipate perforce some dire event ; 

And, seeing the old castle of the state, 

That promised once more firmness, so assail’d 
That all its tempest-beaten turrets shake. 

Stand motionless expectants of its fall. 

All has its date below ; the fatal hour 
•W as register’d in Heaven ere time began. 

We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Die too : the deep foundations that we lay. 

Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains. 
We build with what we deem eternal rock: 

A distant age asks where the fabric stood ; 

And in the dust, sifted and search’d in vain. 

The undiscoverable secret sleeps. 
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But there is yet a liberty, unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised. 

Which munarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and bell confederate take away : 

A liberty which persecution, fraud, 

Oppression, prisons, have no jmwer to bind ; 
Which whoso tastes can be enslaved n& more. 

*Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, 
Bought with his blood who gave it to mankind^ 
And scaPd with the same token. It is helcf 
By charter, and that charter sanction’d sure 
By the uniinpcacbable and awful oath 
And promise of a Cod. His other gifts 
All bear the royal stamp that speaks them his. 
And are august ; but this transcends them all. 

His other works, the visible display 
Of all-creating CTiergy and niiglit, 

Are grand, no doubt, and worthy of the word 
That, finding an interminable space 
Unoccupied, has till’d the void so well, 

And made so sparkling what was dark before. 

But these are not his glory. Man, ’tis true, 

Smit with the beauty of so fair a scene, 

Might well suppose the artiheer divine 
Meant it eternal, had he not Itself 
Pronounced it transient, glorious as it is, 

And, still designing a moregluiituis far. 

Doom’d it as insufficient for bis praise. 

These, therefore, are occasional, and pass; 

Form’d for the confutation of the fool. 

Whose lying heart disputes against a God; 

That office served, they must be swept away. 

Not so the labours of his love : they shine 
In other heavens than these that we behold. 

And fade not. There is Paradise that fears 
Ko forfeiture^ and of its fruits he sen.ds 
Large prelibation oft to saints below. 

Of these, the first in order, and the pledge 
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And confid'nit uiiisuranco of the rest, 

Is liberty: a flight into his arms, 

lire yet mortalitv’s line threads give way. 

A clear escape from tyrannizing lust, 

And full immunity from penal woe. 

Chains are the portion of revolted man, 
f^tripes, anil a dungeon; and his body serves 
The triple purpose. In that sickly, foul. 
Opprobrious residence he iinds them ell. 

Propensc his heart to idols, he is held 
' In silly dotage on created things. 

Careless of their Creator. And that low 
And sordid gravitation of his powers 
To a vile elod so draws him, with such force 
Resistless from the centre he should seek, 

That he at last forgets it. All his hopes 
Tend downward ; his ambition is to sink, 

To reach a depth profounder still, and still 
Profonnder, in the fathomless abyss 
Of folly, plunging in pursuit of death. 

But, ere he gain the comfortless repose 
lie seeks, and acquiescence of his soul, 

In hcaven-rcnouiicing exile, he endures — 

What docs he not, from lusts opposed in vain. 

And self-reproaching conscience? He foresees 
The fatal issue to his health, fame, peace. 

Fortune, and dignity ; the loss of all 
'I'hat can ennoble man, and make frail life. 

Short as it is, supportable. Still worse. 

Far worse than all the plagues, with which his sins 
Infect his hai)picst moments, he forebodes 
Ages of hopeless misery. Future death, 

And death still future. Not a hasty stroke, 

Inke tliat which sends him to the dusty grave ; 

But unrcpealablo enduring death. 

Scrij)ture is still a trumpet to his fears : 

What none can prove a forgery may be true ; 

W^hat none but had men wish exploded must. 
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That scruple checks him. Biot is not loud 
Nor drunk enough to drown it. In the midst 
Of laughter his compunctions arc sincere ; 

And he abhors the jest bj which he shines. 
Remorse begets reform. His master-lust 
Falls first before his resolute rebuke, 

And seems dethroned and vanquish’d. Peace ensues, 
But spurious and short-lived ; the puny child 
Of self- congratulating pride, begot 
On fancied innocence. Again he falls, * 

And fights again ; but finds his best essay 
A presage ominous, portending still 
Its own dishonour bv a worse relapse. 

Till Nature, unavailing Nature, foil'd 
So oft, and wearied in the vain attempt, 

Scoflfa at her own performance. Reason now 
Takes part with appetite, and pleads the cause 
Perversely, which of late she so condemn’d ; 

With shallow shifts and old devices, worn 
And tatter’d in the service of debauch, 

Covering his shame from his offended sight. 

** Hath God indeed given appetites to man, 

And stored the earth so plenteously with means 
To gratify the hunger of his wish ; 

And doth he reprobate, and will he damn 
The use of his own bounty? making first 
So frail a kind, and then enacting laws 
So strict, that less than perfect must despair ? 
Falsehood I which whoso but suspects of truth 
Dishonours God, and makes a slave of man. 

Do they themselves, who undertake for hiro 
The teacher’s ofiSce, and dispense at large 
Their weekly dole of edifying strains, 

Attend to their own music? have they faith 
In what, with Buch solemnity of tone 
And gesture, they propound to our belief? 

^ay— conduct hath the loudest tongue. The voice 
Is but an instrument, on which thu priest 
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jray play what tune he pleases. In the deed, 

The unequivocal, authentio deed, 

We find sound argument, wo read the heart.” 

Such reasonings (if that name must needs belong 
To excuses in which reason has no part] 

Servo to compose a spirit well inclined 
To live on ferms of amity with vice. 

And sin without disturbance. Often urged, 

(As oftpn as libidinous discourse 
Exhausted, he resorts to solemn themes 
Of theological and grave import) 

They gain at last his unreserved assent ; 

Till, harden’d his heart’s temper in the forge 
Of lust, and on the anvil of despair, 
lie alights the strokes of conscience. Nothing 
Or nothing much, his constancy in ill ; [moves, 
Vain tampering has but foster’d his dis^e ; 

’Tis desperate, and he sleeps the sleep oAcath. 
Ilillstft how, philosopher, and set him free. 

Charm the deaf serpent wisely. Make him hear 
Of rectitude and fitness, moral truth 
How lovely, and the moral sense how sure, 
Consulted and obeyed, to guide his steps 
Directly to the First and Only Fair. 

Spare not in such a cause. Spend all the powers 
Of rant and rhapsody in virtue’s praise : 

Be most sublimely good, verbosely grand, 

And with poetic trappings grace thy prose, 

Till it outmantle all the pride of verse. 

Ah, tinkling cymbal, and high sounding brass, 
Hmittcn in vain ! such music cannot charm 
^'he eclipse that intercepts truth’s heavenly beam, 
And cbills and darkens a wide wandering soul. 

The still small voice is wanted. He must speak. 
Whose word leaps forth at once to its effect ; 

Who calls for things that arc not, and they come. 

Grace makes the slave a freeman. ’Tis a change 
That turns to ridicule the turgid speech ^ 
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iViid stately tone of moralists, who boast, 

-As if, like him of fabuloas renown, 

They had indeed ability to smooth 
The shag of savage nature, and were each 
-An Orpheus, and omnipotent in song: 

Ihit transformation of apostate man ^ 

From fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 

Is work fur Him that made him. He alone, 

-And he by means in philosophic eyes « 
Trivial and worthy of di-sdain, achieves 
The wonder ; humaiii/ang what is brute 
In the lost kind, extracting from the lips 
Of asps thoir venom, overpowering strength 
By weakness, and hostility hy love. 

Patriots luivo toil’d, and in their country’s cai'sa 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve. 
Receive pjpiiil recompense. We give in cliargo 
Their iiatiies to tlie sweet lyre. The historic muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down * ' 
To latest times ; and Sculpture, in her turn, 

Gives bond in stone and ever during brass 
To guard them, and to immortalize her trust : 

But fairer wreaths are due, though never paid, 

U'o those who, ]}osted at the shrine of Truth, 

Have fallen in licr defence. A patriot’s blood, 
AVell spent in such a strife, may earn indeed, 

And for a time ensure, to his loved land 
The sweets of liberty and equal laws ; 

But martyr’s struggle for a brighter prize. 

And win it with more pain. Their blood is sued 
In conlirmation of the noblest claim — 

Our claim to feed upon immortal truth. 

To walk with God, to be divinely free, 

I'o soar, and to anticipate the skies. 

Yet few remember them. They lived nnknowi; 

Till Persecution dragg’d them into fame. 

And chased them up to Heaven. Their ashes flew 
»No marble tells us whither. With their names 
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Ko bard ombalms and sanctifies his song : 

And history, so warm on meaner themes, 

Is cold on this. She execrates indeed 
riie tyranny that doom’d them to the fire, 

But gives the glorious sufferers little praise.* 

He is the fi-eeinan whom the truth makes free. 
And all are Slaves beside. There’s not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 

Ciin wiyd around him, but he casts it off 
With as much case as Samson his green withes, 
^[e looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and, though poor perhaps compared 
With those whoso inanbions glitter in his sight. 
Galls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His arc the mountains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel. 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to Heaven an unprcsiunptuoiis eye, 

And smiling say — “My Father made them alll * 
Are they not his by a peculiar right. 

And by an emphabis of interest his. 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy. 

Whose heart with ])raise, and whoso exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That plann’d, and built, and still upholds a world 
So clothed with beauty for rebellious man? 

Yes — ^ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 
In senseless riot ; but ye will not find. 

In feast, or in the chase, in song or dance, 

A liberty like his who, nniiiipeach’d 
Of usurpation, and to no man’s wrong. 

Appropriates nature as his Father's worh^ 

And has a richer use of yours than you. 

He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 
Of no mean city ; plann’d or ere the hills 
* See Uanie. 
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Were built, the fountains open’d, or the sea 
With all his roaring multitude of waves. 

His freedom is the same in every state ; 

And no condition of this changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, whoso every day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it less ; 

For he has wings that neither sickness/pairi, 

Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 

I No nook so narrow but he spreads them thc,i*o 
With ease, and is at large. Tlie oppressor liolds 
His body bound ; but knows not what a range 
lift spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt. 

Whom God delights in, and in whom ho dwells. 

Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works. Admitted once to his embrace. 

Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before : 
Thine eye shall be instructed ; and thine heart 
Made pure shall relish, with divine delight 
'Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought* 
Brutes graze the mountain-top, with faces pronp, 
And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them ; or, recumbent on its brow. 
Ruminate heedless of the scene outspread 
Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away 
From inland regions to the distant main. 

Man views it, and admires; but rests content 
With what he views. The landscape has his praisOi 
But not its Author. Unconcern’d who form’d 
The paradise he sees, he finds it such. 

And, such well pleased to find it, asks no more. 
Not so the mind that has been touch’d from Ueaveily 
And in the school of sacred wisdom taught 
To read his wonders, in whose tliought the world, . 
Fair as it is, existed ere it was. 

Not for its own sake merely, but for his 
Much more who fashion’d it, he gives it praise ; 
Praise that, from earth resulting, as it ought. 
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To earth’s acknowledged Sovereign, finds at once 
Its only just proprietor in ITim. 

The soul that sees him or receives sublimed 
New faculties, or learns at least to employ 
More worthily the powers she own’d before, 
Discerns in all things what, with stupid gaze 
Of ignorance, till then she overlook’d, 

A ray of heavenly light, gilding all forms 
^’errcstfial in the vast and the mirnite ; 

The unambiguous footsteps of the Ood, 

Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 

And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 
Much conversant with Heaven, she often holds 
With those fair ministers of light to man, 

That fill the skies nightly with silent pomp, 

Sweet conference. Inquires what strains were they 
With which Heaven rang, when every star, in has>to 
To gratulatc the new-created earth. 

Sent forth a voice, and all the sons of God 
Shouted for joy. — “ Tell me, ye shining hosts. 

That navigate a sea that knows no storms, 

Heneath a vault unsullied with a cloud, 

If from your elevation, whence ye view 
Distinctly scenes invisible to man, 

And systems, of whose birth no tidings yet 
Have reach’d this nether world, ye spy a race 
Favour’d as ours ; transgressors from the womb, 
And hasting to a grave, yet doom’d to rise, 

And to possess a brighter Heaven than yours? 

As one who, long detain’d on foreign shores 
r.ants to return, and when he sees afar 
His country’s weather-bleach’d and batter’d rocks. 
From the green waves emerging, darts an eye 
Badiant with joy towards the happy land ; 

So I with animated hopes behold, 

And many an aching wish, your beamy fires, 

That show like beacons in the blue abyss, 

Ordain’d to guide the embodied spirit home 
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From toilsome life to never ending rest. 

Love kindles as I gaze. I feel desires 
That give assurance of their own success, 

And that, infused from Heaven, must thither tend,*' 
So reads ho nature, whom the lamp of truth 
Illuminates. Thy lamp, m3rsteriou3 Word I 
Which whoso sees no longer wanders lost, 

With intellects bemazed in endless doubt, 

Jlut runs the road of wisdom. Thou hast built, 
■\Vilh means that were not till by thee employ’d, 
Worlds that liad never been hadat thou in strength 
Been less, or less benevolent than strong. 

They are thy witnesses, who speak thy power 
And goodness infinito, but speak in ears 
That hear not, or receive not their report. 

Ill vain thy ereatures testify of thee, 

Till thou proclaim thyself. Theirs is indeed 
A teaching voice ; but ’tis the praise of thine 
' That whom it teaches it makes prompt to learn, 
And with the boon gives talents for its use. 

Till thou art heard, imaginations vain 
Possess the heart, and fables false as hell ; 

Yet, deem’d oracular, lure down to death 
The uniiiform’d and heedless souls of men. 

We give to chance, blind chance, ourselves as blind, 
'riie glory of thy ^vork ; which yet appears . 
Perfect and unimpeachable of blame, 

Challenging human scrutiny, and proved 
Then skilful most when most severely judged. 

But chance is not ; or is not where thou reign ’st : 
Thy providence forbids that fickle power 
(If power she be that works but to confound) 

To mix her wild vagaries with thy laws. 

Yet thus we dote, refusing while we can 
Instruction, and inventing to ourselves 
Gods such as guilt makes welcome ; gods that sleep, 
Or disregard our follies, or that sit 
Amused spectators of tliis bustling stage. 
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Tliee we reject, unable to abide 
I’by purity, till pure as thou art pure ; 

Made such by thee, we love thee for that cause, 
For which we shunned and bated thee before. 

Tbcn we are free. Then liberty, like day, 

Breaks on tb^ soul, and by a flasli from Heaven 
Fires all the faculties with ^lurious joy. 

A voice is heard that mortal ears bear not, 

7’ill thoa hast touch’d them ; 'tis the voice of song, 
A loud Hosanna sent from all thy works ; 

Which he that hears it with a shout repeats, 

And adds his rapture to the general praise. 

In that blest moment Nature, throwing wide 
ller veil opaque, discloses with a smile 
^'he Author of her beauties, who, retired 
Behind his own creation, works unseen 
By the impure, and hears his power denied. 

^'hou art the source and centre of all minds. 

Their only point of rest, eternal Word I 
From thee departing they are lost, and rove 
At random without honour, hope, or peace. 

From thee is all that soothes the life of man, 

His high endeavour, and his glad success. 

His strength to suffer, and bis will to serve. 

But, 0 thou bounteous giver of all good, 

I'hou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown I 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor ; 
And with thee rich, take wliat thou wilt away. 
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THE WINTER WALK AT NOON. 

ARGUMENT, 

Belia at a distance. Their effect. A fine noon in winter. 
A sheltered walk. Sleditation better than books. Our 
fumiliai'ity with the course of nature makes it appear 
less wonderful than it is. The translormation that 
spring effects in a shrubbery described. A mistake con- 
cerning tlie course of nature corrected. God maintains 
it by an iinremittod act. Tlie amusements fashionable 
at this hour of the day reproved. Animals happy, a de- 
lightful sight. Origin of cruelty to animals. That it is 
a great criine proved from scripture. That proof illus- 
trated by a talc. A line drawn between the lawful and 
unlawful dcstiuction of them. Their good and useful 
properties insisted on. Apology for the encomiums be- 
stowed by the author on animals. Instances of man's 
extravagant praise of man. The groans of the creation 
shall have an end. A view taken of the restoration of 
oil things. An invocation and an invit.ation of Him who 
shall bring it to pass. The retired man vindicated fiDom 
tlie charge of uselessness. Conclu.sioii. 

There is in souls a sympath/ with sounds ; 

And as the mind is pitch’d the car is pleased 
With melting air^, or martial, brisk, or grave : 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched Within us, and the heart replies. 

How soft the music of those village bells, 

Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In oadance sweet, now dying all away, 

Now pealing loud again, and louder stilly 
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Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on t 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Memory slept. Wherever I have licard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 

Such comprehensive views the spirit takes. 

That in a fe'V short moments 1 retrace 
(As in a map the voyager his course) 

The windings of my way through many years. 
Short as in retrospect the journey seems, 

*It seem’d not always abort ; the rugged path, 

And prospect oft so dreary and forlorn, 

Moved many a sigh at its disheartening length. 

Yet feeling present evils, while the past 
Faintly impress the mind, or not at all. 

How readily we wish time spent revoked, 

That we might try the ground again, where once 
(Through inexperience, as we now perceive) 

We miss’d that happiness we might have found! 
Some friend is gone, ]>erhaps his son’s best friend, 
A father, whose authority, in show 
When most severe, and mustering all its force, 
Was but the graver countenance of love : 

Whose favour, like the clouds of spring, might 
And utter now and then an awful voice, [lower, 
Hut had a blessing in its darkest frown, 
n'hreatening at once and nourishing the plant. 

We loved, but not enough, the gentle hand 
That rear’d us. At a thoughtless age, allured 
By every gilded folly, we renounced 
Ilia sheltering side, and wilfully forewent 
'That converse, which we now in vain regret. 

How gladly would the man recall to life 
The hoy’s neglected sire 1 a mother too, 

That softer friend, perhaps moro gladly still. 

Might he demand thenl at the gates of death. 
Borrow has, since they went, subdued and tamed 
The playful humour ; he could now endure 
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(Himself grown sober in the vale of tears) 

And feel a parent’s presence no restraint. 

But not to understand a treasure’s worth 
Till time has stolen awaj the slighted good, 

Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 

And makes the world the wilderness it is. 

The few that pray at all pray oft ami^s, 

And, seeking grace to improve the prize they hold, 
Would urge a wiser suit than asking more.. 

The night was winter in its roughest mood ; 

The morning sharp and elear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o’er the vale ; 

And through the trees 1 view the embattled tower 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft musings as 1 tread 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms. 

Whose outspread branches overarch the gladp. 

The roof, though moveable through all its leiigtU 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 

And, intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppress’d ; 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice 
That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
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Blay give a useful lesson to the head, 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 
Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete w-ith thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge^a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smooth'd, and squared, and fitted to its place. 
Does Uht encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
•Knowledge is proud that he has learn ’d so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that be knows no more. 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multitude enthrall'd. 

Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hoodwink'd. Some the style 
Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 
Of error leads them, by a tune entranced. 

While sloth seduces more, too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought, 

And swallowing therefore without pause or choice 
The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 

But trees, and rivulets, whose rapid course 
Defies the check of winter haunts of deer. 

And sheepwalks populous with bleating lambs, 
And lanes, in which the primrose ere her time [root, 
Peeps through the moss that clothes the hawthoin 
Deceive no student. W^isdom there, and truth, 
Not shy, as in the world, and to be won 
By slow solicitation, seize at once 
. The roving thought, and fix it on themselves. 

What prodigies can power divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year, 

And all in sight of inattentive man ? 

Familiar with the effect we slight the cause, 

And, in the constancy of nature’s course. 

The regular return of genial months, 
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And renovation of a faded world, 

See nouglit to wonder at. Should God again, 

As once in Gibeon, interrupt the race 
Of the undeviating and punctual sun, 

Plow would the world admire ! but speaks it less 

An agency divine, to make him know 

Pfis moment when to sink and when tarise, 

<Age after age, than to arrest bis course? 

All we behold is miracle; but, seen 
So duly, all is miracle in vain. 

Where now the vital energy that moved 
While summer was, the pure and subtle lymph 
Through the imperceptible meandering veins 
Of leaf and flower ? It sleeps ; and the icy touch 
Of iinprolific winter lias impress’d 
A cold stagnation on the intestine tide. 

But let the months go round, a few short month?. 
And all sliall be restored. These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 

Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 

And more aspiring, and witli ampler spread, 

Shall boast new charms, and more than they hnrj 
Then each, in its peculiar honours clad, [loot. 
Shall publish, even to the distant eye. 

Its family and tribe. Laburnum, rich 
In streaming gold ; syringa, iWflry pure; 

The scentless and the scented Lose ; this red, 

And of an humbler growth, the other * tall, 

And throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Of neighbouring cypress, or inoi^e sable yew, 

Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf, 

That the wind severs from the broken wave ; 

The lilac, various in array, now white, 

Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 
With purple spikes pyramidal, as if 


* The Guelder Eosa 
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Etiidioiifl of ornamcntf yet unresolved 
Wliieli hue she most approved, she chose them all; 
Copious of flowers the woodbine, pale and wan, 
But well compensating her sickly looks 
With never cloying odours, early and late ; 
irypericum all bloom, so thick a swann 
Of flowers, like flies clothing her slender rods. 
That scarce a leaf appears ; mezereon too, 

Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 
With brushing wreaths, investing every spray ; 
!\1thaca with the purple eye; the biooin, 

Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy’d, 

Her blossoms ; and luxuriant above all 
The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets. 
The deep dark green of whose unvurnish’d leaf 
Slakes more conspicuous, and ilmminos more 
I’hc bright profusion of her scatter’d stars. — 
These have been, and these shall be in their day ; 
And all this uniform nncolour’d scene 
Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 

And flush into variety again. 

From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 

Is Nature’s progress, when she lectures man 
In heavenly truth ; evincing, as she makes 
The grand transition, that there lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderaess are his, 

That makes so gay the solitary x)lace, 

Where no eye secs them. And the lairer foms. 
That cultivation glories in, are his. 

Ue sets the bright possession on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the year ; 

lie marks the bounds wliich wdiiter may not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case, 

Busset and rude, folds up the tender germ, 
Uninjurdd, with inimitable art ; 

And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the nexu 
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Some say that in the origin of things. 

When all creation started into birth, 

The infant elements received a law, 

From whieh they swerve not since. That under 
Of that controlling ordinanee they move, [force 
And need not his immediate hand, who first 
Freseribed their course, to regulate it‘how. 

Thus dream they, and contrive to save a God 
The incumbrance of his own concerns, and spare 
The great artificer of all that moves 
The stress of a continual act, the pain 
Of unremitted vigilance and care. 

As too laborious and severe a task. 

So man, the moth, is not afraid, it seems, 

To span omnipotence, and measure might, 

That knows no measure, by the scanty rule 
And standard of his own, that is to-day, I 
And is not ere to-morrow’s sun go down. 

But how should matter occupy a chaige, 

Dull as it is, and satisfy a law 
So vast in its demands, unless impell'd 
To ceaseless service by a ceaseless force. 

And under pressure of some conscious cause ? 

The Lord of all, himself through all diiTusedn 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 

Nature is but a name for an eiTect, 

Whose cause is God. lie feuds the secret fire, 

By which the mighty process is maintain’d, 

Who sleeps not, is not Weary ; in whose sight 
Slow circling ages are as transient days ; 

Whose work is without labour ; whose designs 
No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts ; 

And whose benificence no charge exhausts. 

Him blind antiquity profaned, not served. 

With self-taught rites, and under various names, 
Female and male, Pomona, Pales, Pan, 

And Flora, and Vertumnus’ peopling earth 
With tutelary goddesses and gods 
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That were not ; and commcndiDg as they would 
I'o caeh some province, garden, field or grove. 

But all are under one. One spirit, His 

Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows, 

Buies universal nature. Not a flower 

But shows ^ome touch, in freckle, streak, or stain. 

Of his unri vail’d pencil. He inspires 

Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues, 

And buthes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
J.n grains as countless as the seaside sands, . 
The forma with which he sprinkles all the earth.) 
Happy who walks with him 1 whom what he finds 
Of flavour or of scent in fruit or flower, 

Or what ho views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 

His presence, who made all so fair, perceived 
Makes all still fairer. As with him no scene 
Is dreary, so with him all seasons please. 

Though winter had been none, had man been true. 
And earth be punish’d for its tenant’s sake, 

Yet not in vengeance; as this smiling sky. 

So soon succeeding such an angry night, 

And these dissolving snows, and this clear stream 
Kecovering fast its liquid music, prove. 

Who then, that has a mind well strung and tuned 
To contemplation, and within his reach 
A scene so friendly to his favourite task, 

Would waste attention at the checker’d board. 

His host of wooden warriors to and fro 
Marching and countermarching, with an eye 
As fix’d as marble, with a forehead ridged 
And furrow’d into storms, and with a hand 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung 
t In balance on his conduct of a pin ? 

Nor envies he aught more their idle sport, 

Who pant with application misapplied 
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To trivial toys, and, pushing ivory balls 
Across a velvet level, feci a joy 
Akin to rapture, when the bauble finds 
Its destined goal of difficult access. 

Nor deems he wiser him, who gives his noon 
To miss, the mercers plague, from sh^p to shop i 
Wandering, and littering with unfolded silks 
The polish'd counter, and approving nonOf / 
Or promising with smiles to call again. » 

Nor him who, b}’’ his vanity bcduccd, , 

And soothed into a dream tiiat he discerns 
The difference of a Guido from a daub. 

Frequents the crowded auction : station’d there 
As duly as the Langford of the show. 

With glass at eye, and catalogue in hand, 

And tongue accomplish’d in the fulsome cant 
And pedantry that coxcombs learn with case : 

Oft as the price-deciding hammer falls, 

He notes it in his book, then raps his box, 

Swears ’tis a bargain, rails at his hard fate 
That he has let it pass — but never bids. 

Here unmolested, through whatever sign 
The sun proceeds, I wander. Neither mi.st, 

Nor freezing sk}" nor sultry, checking me. 

Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy. 

L’eii in the spring and playtime of the year, 

'^riiat calls the unwonted villager abroad 
With all lier little ones, a sportive train, 

To gather kingcups in the yellow mead. 

And prink their hair with daisies, or to pick 
A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook, 
These shades are all my own. The timorous haroi. 
Grown so familiar with her frequent guest, 

Scarce shuns me ; and the stockdove unalarm’d 
Sits cooing in the pine-tree, nor suspends 
His long love-ditty for my near approach. 

Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm, 

That age or injury has hollow’d deep, 
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Where, on liis bed of wof>l and matted leaves, 
lie has outsleyjt the winter, ventures forth 
To frisk a while, and bask in the warm sun, 

The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play : 

He sees me, and at onoc, swift as a bird, [brush, 
Ascends thi^ neighbouring beech; there whisks liia 
And perks his cars, and stamps, and cries aloud, 
Wiih all the prettiness of feign’d alarm, 

And aAgcr insignificantly fierce. 
m The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympatliy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life. 

Nor feels their happiness augment Ids own. 

I’hc hounding fawn, that darts across the glade 
When none pursues, through mere delight of heart, 
And spirits buoyant with excess of glee ; 

The horse as wanton, and almost as fleet, 

Tiiat skims the spacious meadow at full speed, 

Then stops and snorts, aud, tlirowing high his heclSi 
Starts to the voluntary race again ; 

TIic very kino that gambol at high noon, 

The total herd receiving first from one 
That leads the dance a summons to be gay, 

Though wild their strange vagaries, and uncouth 
Their efforts, yet resolved with one consent 
To give such act aud utterance as they may 
To ecstasy too big to be suppress’d — 

These, and a thousand images of bliss. 

With which kind Nature graces every scene, 

Wlicre cruel man defeats not her design, 

Impart to the benevolent, who wish 
All that are capable of pleasure pleased, 

A far superior happiness to theirs, 

The comfort of a reasonable joy. 

Man scarce had risen, obedient to his call. 

Who form’d him from the dust, his future grave, 
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When be was crown'd as never king was since. 
God set the diadem upon his head, 

And angel choirs attended. Wondering stood 
The new made monarch, while before him pass’d, 
All happy, and all perfect in their kind, 

'J'he creatures, summon’d from their various haunts 
To see their sovereign, and confess his sway. 

■V'’ast was his empire, absolute his power. 

Or bounded only by a law, whose force 
’Twas his sublimcst privilege to feel 
And own, the law of universal love. 

He ruled with meekness, they obey’d with joy; 

Ko cruel purpose lurk’d within his heart, 

And no distrust of his intent in theirs. 

So Eden was a scene of harmless sport, 

Where kindness on his part, who ruled the whole, 
Ilegat a tranquil confidence in all. 

And fear as yet was not, nor cause for fc'ar. 

But sin marr’d all ; and tlie revolt of man, 

I'liat source of evils not exhausted yet. 

Was punish’d with revolt of his from him. 

Garden of God, how temble the change 
Thy groves and lawns then witness’d ! Every heart . 
Each animal, of every name, conceived 
A jealousy and an instinctive fear. 

And, conscious of some danger, either fled 
Precipitate the loathed abode of man, 

Or growl’d defiance in such angry sort. 

As taught him too to tremble in his turn. 

Thus harmony and family accord 
Wero driven from Paradise ; and in that hour 
The seeds of cruelty, that since have swell’d 
To such gigantic and enormous growth, 

Were sown in human nature’s fioiitful soil. 

Hence date the persecution and the pain 
That man inflicts on all inferior kinds, 

Begardless of their plaints. To make him sport; 

To gratify the frenzy of his wrath. 
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Or Ills base gluttony, are causes good 
And just ill his account, why bird and beast 
J^boiild siifTcr torture, and the streams be dyed 
AVith blood of their inhabitants impaled. 

Earth groans beneath the burden of a war 
Waged with 'Jcfenceless innocence, while he, 
Not satisfied to prey on all around. 

Adds tenfold bitterness to death by pangs 
Needles?, and first torments ero he devours. 
Now happiest they that occupy the scenes 
The most remote from his abhorr’d resort, 
Wlioni once, as delegate of God on earth, 
They fear’d, and as his perfect image loved. 
The wilderness is theirs, with all its caves. 

Its hollow glens, its thickets, and its plains. 
Unvisited by man. There tliey are free. 

And howl and roar as likes them, nncontrol’d ; 
Nor ask his leave to slumber or to play. 

AVoe to the tyrant, if he dare intrude 
Within the confines of their wild domain : 

The lion tells him — I am monarch here ! 

And, if he spare him, spares him on the terms 
Of royal mercy, and through generous scorn 
To rend a victim trembling at his foot. 

In measure, as by force of instinct drawn, 

Or by necessity constrain’d, they live 
Dependant upon man ; those in his fields, 
These at his crib, and some beneath his roof. 
They prove too often at how dear a rate 
lie sells protection. AVitness at his foot 
The sj)aniGl dying for some venial fault, 

Under dissection of tfie knotted scourge ; 
Witness the patient ox, with stripes and yells 
Driven to the slaughter, goaded as he runs. 

To madness ; while the savage at his heels 
Laughs at the frantic sufferer’s fury, spctit 
Upon the guiltless passenger o’erthrowii. 

Ho too is witness, noblest of the train 
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That wait on man, the fliglit performing horse ; 
With unsuspecting readiness he takes 
His murderer on liis back, and, push’d all day, 
With bleeding sides and flanks that heave fur II 
To the far distant goal, arrives and dies. 

So little mercy shows who needs so nwch! 

Does law, so jealous in the cause of man. 
Denounce no doom on the delinquent? Nona. 
He lives, and o’er his brimming beaker boa*sts 
(As if barbarity were high desert) 

The inglorious feat, and clam.^rons in praise 
Of the poor brute, seems wisely to suppose 
The honours of his matchless horse his own. 

I?ut many a crime deem’d innocent on earth 
Is register’d in heaven ; and these no doubt 
Have each their record, with a curse annex’d. 
Mail may dismiss compassion from his heart, 

But God will never. When he charged the Jew 
To assist his foe’s down-fallen beast to rise ; 

And when the bush-exploring boy, that seized 
The young, to let the parent bird go free ; 

Proved he not plainly that his meaner works 
Are yet his care, and have an interest all. 

All, in the universal Father’s love ? 

On Noah, and in him on all mankind, 

The charter was conferred, by whifh wo hold 
I'ho flesh of animals in fee, and claim 
O’er all we feed on power of life and death. 

But read the instrument, and mark it well : 

The oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no warrant there. Feed then, and yinld 
Thanks for thy food. Carnivorous, through sin, 
Feed on the slain, but spare the living brute 1 
The Governor of all, himself to all 
So bountiful, in whose attentive ear 
The unfledged raven and the lion’s whelp 
Plead not in vain for pity on the pangs 
Of hunger unassuaged, has interposed. 
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Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
'J’he injurious trainpler upon Nature’s law, 

That claims forbearance even for a brute. 

He liatcs the hardness of a Balaam’s heart ; 

And, projdiet as he was, he might not strike 
The blameless animal, witliout rebuke. 

On which he rode. Her opportune oflfence 
Saved him, oi* the unrelenting seer had died, 
lie scc« that human equity is slack 
^To interfere, though in so just a cause; 

And makes the task his own. Inspiring dumb 
And lielpless victims with a sense so keen 
Of injury, with sucli knowledge of their strength, 
And such sagacity to take revenge, 

That oft the beast has seem’d to judge the man. 
An ancient, not a legendary tale, 

By one of sound intelligence rehearsed 

(If sucli who plead for rrovidenco may seem 

In modern eyes), shall make tiie doctrine clear. 

Where England, stretch’d towards the setting sun, 
Narrow and Jong, o’erlooks the western wave, 
Dwelt young MisagatliUs ; a scorner ho 
Of God and goodness, atheist in ostent, 

Vicious in act, in temper savage fierce. 

He journey’d ; and his chance was as he went 
To join a traveller, of tar different note, 

Evandiir, famed for piety, for years 
l^eserviiig honour, hut lor wisdom more. 

Fame had not left the venerable man 
A stranger to the manners of the youth, 

Whose face too was familiar to his view. 

Their way was on the margin of the land. 

O’er the green summit of the rocks, whose base 
Beats back the roaring smrge, scarce heard so high. 
The charity that warm’d his heart was moved 
At sight of the man monster. With a smile 
Gentle, and aflable, and full of grace, 

As fearful ®f offending whom he wish’d 
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Much to persuade, he plied his car with truths 
Not harshly thunder’d forth, or rudely press’d, 
But, like his purpose, gracious, kind, and sweet. 

“ And dost thou dream,” the impenetrable man 
Exclaim’d, that me the lullabies of age, 

And fantasies of dotards such as thou. 

Can cheat, or move a moment’s fear in^me ? 

Mark now the proof I give thee, that the brave 
Need no such aids as superstition lends, < 

To steel thoir hearts against the dread of death.” 
He spoke, and to the precipice at hand 
Push’d with a madman’s fury. Fancy shrinks, 
And the blood thrills and curdles at the thought 
Of such a gulf as he design’d his grave, 
liut though the felon on his back could dare 
The dreadful leap, more rational his steed 
Declined the death, and wheeling swiftly round. 
Or e’er his hoof had press’d the crumbling verge, 
BaiHed his rider, saved against his will. 

The frenzy of the brain may be redress’d 
By medicine well applied, but without grace 
The heart’s insanity admits no cure. ^ 

Enraged the more by what might have reform’d 
His horrible intent, again he sought 
]>ostruction. with a zeal to be destroy’d. 

With sounding whip, and rowels dyed in blood. 
But still in vain. The Providence, that meant 
A longer date to the far nobler beast, 

,Si>arcd yet again the ignobler for his sake. 

And now, his prowess proved, and his sincere 
Incurable obduracy evinced, 

His rage grew cool; and pleased perhaps to have 
So cheaply the renown of that attempt, [earn'd 
W'ith looks of some complacence he resumed 
llis road, deriding much the blank amaze 
Of good Evander, still vrlierc he was left 
Fix'd motionless, and petrified with dread, 
go on they fared. Discourse on other themes 
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EiiRiiin^ scemM to obliterate the past ; 

And tamer far for so much fury shown 
(As is the course of rash and tiery men), 

'I'he rude companion smiled, as if transform’d 
Jlut ’twas a transient calm. A storm was near, 

An unsuspected storm. Ilis hour was come. 

The impious challenger of power divine 
Was now to learn that Ueaven, though slow to- 
Is never with impunity defied. [wrath, 

,I1ls horse, as he had caught his master’s mood, 
lisuorting, and starting into sudden rage, 

Unbidden, and not now to be control’d. 

Hush’d to the cli IT, and, having reach’d it, stood. 

At once the shock unseated him : he flew 
Sheer o’er the craggy barrier ; and, immersed 
Deep in the flood, found, when he sought it not. 
The death he had deserved, and died alone. 

So God wrought double justice; made the fool 
The victim of his own tremendous choice, • 

And taught a brute the way to safe revenge. 

I would not enter on iny list of friends 
(Though graced »ith polish’d manners and fine 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man [sense, 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An iuadvertant step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn’d, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

And churgerd perhaps with venom, that intrudes, 

A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 
ISacred to neatness and repose, the alcove, 

The chainber, or refectory, may die ; 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so when, held within their proper bounds, 

And guiltless of ofTeiice, they range the air, 

Or take their ^lastime in the spacious field : 

There they arc privileged ; and he that hunts 
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Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 
Disturbs the economy of Nature's realm, 

Who, when she form’d, design’d them an abode. 
The sum is this. If man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish tly^irs. 

Else they are all — the meanest things that arc, 

As free to life, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, * 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all. 

Ye, therefore, wlio love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The springtime of our years 
Is soon dishonour’d and defiled in most 
By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas ! none sooner shoots, 
If unrestrain’d, into luxuriant growth. 

Than cruelty, most devilish of them all. 

IVIercy to him that shows it is the rulo 
And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which Heaven moves in pardoning guilty man 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years. 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, 

Shall seek it, and not find it, in his tnm. 

Distinguish’d much by reason, and still more 
By our capacity of grace divine, 

From creatures that exist but for our sake, 
Whicli, having served us, perish, we are held 
Accountable; and God, some future day, 

"Will reckon with us roundly for the abuse 
Of what he deems no mean or trivial trust. 
Superior as we are, they yet depend 
Not more on human help than wo on theirs. 

Their strength, or speed, or vigilance, were given 
In aid of our defects. In some are found 
Such teachable and apprehensive parts. 

That man’s attainments in bis own concerns. 
Match’d with the expertness of the brutes in theirs 
Are ofttimea vanquish’d and thrown far behind. 
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Some show that nice sagacity of smell, 

And read with such discernment, in the port 
And figure of the man, his secret aim, 

That oft we owe our safety to a skill 
We could not teach, and must despair to learn. 
Ilut learn we might, if not too proud to stoop 
To quadruped instructors, many a good 
And useful quality, and virtue too, 

Karoly exemplified among ourselves. 
Attaclimcnt never to be wean’d or changed 
By any change of fortune ; proof alike 
Against unkindness, absence, and neglect ; 
Fidelity, that neither bribe nor threat 
Can move or warp ; and gratitude for small 
And trivial favours, lasting as the life. 

And glistening even in the dying eye. 

Man praises man. Desert in arts or arms 
Wins public lionour ; and ten thousand sit 
Patiently present at a sacred song. 
Commemoration mad ; content to hear 
(O wonderful effect of music’s power I) 

Messiah’s eulogy fur Handel's sake. 

But less, metlpnks, than sacrilege might serve— 
(For was it less, wdiat heathen would have dared 
To strip Jove’s statue of his oaken wreath, 

And hang it up in honour of a man ?] 

Much less might serve, when all that we design 
Is but to gratify an itching car. 

And give the day to a musician’s praise, 
liememher Handel V Who, that was not born 
Deaf as the dead to harmony, forgets, 

Or can, the more than Homer of his age? 

Yes — wo remember him ; and while we praise 
A talent so divine, remember too 
That His most holy book, from whom it came,, 
Was never meant, was never used before. 

To buckram out the memory of a man. 

But hush! — the muse perhaps is too severe; 
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Aiul with a gravity beyond the size 
And measure of the offence, rebukes a deed 
Less impious than absurd, and owing more 
To want of judgment than to wrong design. 

So in the chapel of old Ely House, [third. 

When wandering Charles, who meanly to be the 
Had fled from William, and the news was fresh, 
The simple clerk, but loyal, did announce, 

And eke did rear right merrily, two staves, * 

Sung to the praise and glory of king George! 

Man praises man ; and Garrick’s memory next, 
When time hath somewiiat mellow’d it, and made 
The idol of our worship while he lived 
The god of our idolatry once more, 

Shall have its altar ; and the world shall go 
In pilgrimage to bow before his shrine. 

Tlie theatre, too small, shall suffocate 

Its squeezed contents, and more than it admits 

Shall sigh at their exclusion, and return 

Ungnatilied ; for there some noble lord 

Shall stuff his shoulders with king Uiehard’s bunch, 

Or wrap himself in Hamlet’s inky cloak. 

And strut, and storm, and straddle, stamp, and stare, 
To show the world how Garrick did not act— 

For Garrick was a worshipper himself ; 

He drew the liturgy, and framed the rights 
And solemn ceremonial of tlig day, 

And call’d the world to worship on the b.ankg 
Of Avon, famed in song. | Ah, pleasant proof 
That piety has still in human hearts 
Some place, a spark or two not yet extinct. 

The mill berry-tree was liungwith blooming wreaths; 
The mulberry-tree stood centre of the dance ; 

The mulberry-tree was jiyinn’d with dulcet airs ; 
And from his touchwood trunk the mulberry-trca 
Supplied«snch relics as devotion holds 
Still sacred, and preserves with pious care. 

So 'twaa a hallow’d time: decorum reign’d. 
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Doubtless much edified, and all refresli'd. 

Man praises man. The rabble, all alive 
From tippling benches, cellars, stalls, and styes, 
^warm in the streets. The statesman of the day, 
A pompous and slow-moving ])agcant, comes. 
8omc shout him, and some hang upon his car. 

To gaze in fiis eyes, and ble^)S him. Maidens wave 
Their kerchiefs, and old women weep for joy ; 
While^others, not so satisfied, unhorse 
•The guilded equipage, and turning loose 
11 is steeds, usurp a place they well deserve. 

Why? what has charm’d them ? Hath he saved the 
No. Doth he purpose its salvation ? No. [state? 
Knchanting novelty, that moon at full. 

That finds out every crevice of the head 
That is not sound and perfect, hath in theirs 
Wrought this disturbance. But the wane is near, 
And his own cattle must suffice him soon. 

Tims idly do we waste the breath of praise, 

And dedicate a tribute, in its use 
And just dircctluii sacred, to a thing 
Doom’d to the dust, or lodged already there. 
Fncomium in old time was poet’s work ; 

But poets, having lavishly long since 
Exhausted all materials of the art. 

The task now falls into the public hand; 

And I, contented With an humble theme, 

Have pour’d ray stream of panegyric doAvn 
The vale of Nature, wherf it creeps and winds 
Among her lovely works with a secure 
, And unambitious course, reflecting clear. 

If not the virtues, yet the worth of brutes. 

And I am recompensed, and deem the toils 
Of poetry not lost, if verse of mine 
May stand between an animal and woe, 

And teaeh one tyrant pity for his drudge. « 

The groans of Nature in this nether world. 
Which Heaven has heard for ages have an end. 

---.-l Kw rki\afa fliiiify. 
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AVhose fire was kindled at the prophct^s lamp, 

The time of rest, the promise d sabbath, comes, 

Six thousand years of sorrow liave well nigh 
Fulfill’d their tardy and disastrous course 
Over a sinful world ; and what remains 
Of this tempestuous state of human things 
Is merely as the working of a sea * 

Jiefore a calm, that rocks itself to rest: 

For lie, whose car the winds arc, and the cloudi! 
Tlic dust that waits upon his sultry march, , 

When sin hath moved him, and his wrath is hot. 
Shall visit earth in mercy ; shall descend 
Propitious in his chariot paved with love ; 

And what his storms have blasted and defaced 
For man’s revolt, shall with a smile repair. 

iSwcet is the harp of prophecy ; too sweet 
Not to be wronged by a mere mortal toucli ? 

Nor ean the wonders it records be sung 
To meaner music, and not suffer loss. 

But when a poet, or when one like mo, 

Happy to rove among poetic flowers, 

Though poor in skill to rear them, lights at last 
On some fair theme, some theme divinely fair, 
Such is the impulse and the spur ho feels. 

To give it praise proportion’d to its worth, 

That not to attempt it, arduous as he deems 
'I he labour, were a tasic more arduous still. 

O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 

Fxents of accomplish’d bliss I which who can sec, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refresli’d with foretaste of the joy? 

Rivers of gladness water all the earth. 

And clothe all climes with beauty; the reproach 
Of barrenness is past. The fruiiful field 
Laughs with abundance ; and the land, once lean. 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 

Exults to SCO its thistly curse repeal’d. 

The various seasons woven into one. 

And that one season an eternal spring, 
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Tlie gavden fears no blight, and needs no fence, 
For there is none to covet, all are full. 

The lion, and the libbard, and the bear 

Grazo with the fearless flocks; all bask at noon 

Together, or all gambol iu the shade 

Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 

Antipathies are none. No foe to man 

Lurks ill the serpent now : the mother sees. 

And smiles to see, her infant’s playful hand 
.Stretch’d forth to dally with the crested worm, 

To stroke its azure neck, or to receive 
Tlio lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 

All creatures worship man, and all mankind 
One Lord, one Father. Error .las no place • 

That creeping pestilence is driven away ; 

The breath of Heaven has chased it. In the heart 
No passion touches a discordant string, 

But all is harmony and love. Disease 
Is not : the pure and uncoutaminate blood 
Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of ago. 
One song employs all nations ; and all cry, 

“ Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for usl** 

The dwellers in the vales and on the roclts 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 

Till, nation after nation taught the strain. 

Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round. 

Behold the measure of the promise fill’d ; 

See Salem built, the labour of a God 1 
Bright as a sun the sacred city shines ; 

,A11 kingdoms and all princes of the earth 
Flock to that light ; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her; unbounded is her joy, 

And endless her increase. ’Thy rams are thcro, 
Nebaioth, and the flocks of Kedar there ; ^ 

• Nobaioth nnd Kcclar, the sons of Ishmael, and progeni- 
tors of the Aral)s, in tlio proidietic soriftturc here all i idea 
to, may bo reasonably considered as representatives of the 
Gentiles at largo. 
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The loomfl of Ormus, and the mines of Ind, 

And Saba’s spicy groves, pay tribute there. 

Praise is in all her gates; upon her walls, 

And in her streets, and in her spacious court? 

Is heard salvation. Eastern Java there 
Kneels with the native of the farthest west ; 

And ^Ethiopia spreads abroad the hand, 

And worships. Her report has travel’d forth 
Into all lands. From every clime they conve 
To see thy beauty, and to share thy joy, 

O Sion ! an assembly such as earth 

Saw never, such as Ileavcn stoops down to sec. 

Thus Heavenward all things tend. For all were 
Perfect, and all must be at length restored, [once 
So God has greatly purposed ; who would else 
In his dishonour'd works himself endure 
Dishonour, and be wrong’d without redress. 

Haste, then, and wheel away a shatter'd world, 

Ye slow revolving seasons! we would see 
(A sight to which our eyes are strangers yet) 

A world that does not dread and hate his law.s, 
And sulfcr for its crime ; would learn how fair 
The creature is that God pronounces good. 

How pleasant in itself what pleases him. 

Here every drop of honey bides a sting ; 

Worms wind themselves into our sweetest flowers*', 
And e’en the joy that haply some poor heart 
Derives from Heaven, pure as the fountain is, 

Is sullied in the stream, taking a taint 
From touch of human lips, at best impure. 

0 for a world in principle as clia.ste 
As this is gross and sclfi.sh ! over which 
Custom and prejudice shall bear no sway, 

That govern all things here, shouldering asido 
The meek and modest Truth, and forcing her 
To seek a refuge from the tongue of Strife 
In nooks obscure, far from the ways of men r 
Where Violence shall never lift the sword, 
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Nor Cunning;; justify the proud man s wrong, 
I^eaviiig the poor no remedy but tears : 

Where he, that fills an office, shall esteem 
The occasion it presents of doing good 
More than the perquisite : where Law shall speak 
i^eldom, and^ never but as Wisdom prompts 
And Equity ; not jealous more to guard 
A worthless form, than to decide aright : — 
Where*Fashion shall not sanctify abuse, 

J^or smooth Good-breeding (supplemental grace) 
With lean performance ape the work of Love I 
Come then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
licceivc yet one, the crown of all the Kaj th. 

Thou who alone art worthy! It was thine 
15y ancient covenant ere Nature’s birtli ; 

And thou hast made it thine by purchase since. 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 

Tliy saints proclaim thee king ; and in their hearts 
Thy title is engraven with a pen 
Dipp’d in the fountain of eternal love. 

'riiy saints proclaim thee king ; and thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes, who, could they sea 
'Phe dawn of thy last advent, long desired. 

Would creep into the bowels of the hills. 

And flee for safety to the falling rocks. 

The very spirit of the world is tired 
Of its own taunting question, ask’d so long, 

“ Where is the promise of your Lord’s approach?” 
The infidel has shot his bolts away, 

I’ill, his exhausted quiver yielding none, 
lie gleans the blunted shafts that have recoil’d, 
i\nd aims them at the shield of truth again. 

The veil is rent, rent too by priestly hands, 

That hides divinity from mortal eyes ; 

And all the mysteries to faith propo.scd. 

Insulted and traduced, arc cast aside. 

As useless, to the moles and to the bats. 

They now are deem’d tlie faithful, and are praised. 
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Who, constant only in rejecting thee, 

Deny thy Godhead with a martyr’s zeal, 

And quit their oflice for their error's sake. 

Blind, and in love with darkness I yet e’en these 
Worthy, eompared with syeophanta, who kneel. 
Thy name adoring, and tlien preach the man ! 

So fares thy churcli. But how thy cliurch may faro 
The world takes little thought. Who will may 
And what they will. All pastors are alike ^preach, 
To wandering sheep, resolved to follow none. , 
Two gods divide them all — Pleasure and Gain : 
For these they live, they sacrifice to these. 

And in their service wage perpetual war [lieart?, 
With Conscience and with thee. Lust in Ihcii! 
And mischief in their hands, they roam the earth 
To prey upon each other : stubhorn, fierce, 
High-minded, foaming out their own disgrace. 

Thy prophets speak of such ; and, noting down 
The features of the last degenerate times, 

Fxhihit every lineament of those. 

Come then, and, added to thy many erowns* 
Receive yet one, as radiant as toe rest, 

Due to thy last and most effectual work, 

Tliy word fulfiH’d, the conquest of a world ! 

He is the happy man whose life e’en now 
Shnv^ somewhat of that happier life to come ; 

Who doom’d to an obscure but tranquil state. 

Is pleased with it, and, were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice ; whom peace, tho 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, [fruit 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 
Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, hut having there his homo. 

The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 
Of objects, more illustrious in her view ; 

And, ocenpied as earnestly as she. 

Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the world. 
She spoms his pleasures, for she knows them not ; 
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lie seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain, 
lie cannot skim the ground like summer birds 
Pursuing gilded flies ; and such he deems 
Her honours, her emoluments, her joys. 

Therefore in contemplation is his bliss, 

Wlioso power is such, that whom sho lifts from 
She makes mmiliar with a Heaven unseen, [earth 
And shows him glories yet to be reveal’d. 

Not sldthful he, though seeming unemploy’d, 

•AtuI censured oft as useless. Stillest streams 
Oft w'ater fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing. 

Ask him, indeed, what trophies he haa raised, 

Or what achievements of immortal fame 
He purposes, and ho shall answer — None. 

His warfare is within. There unfatigued 
His fervent spirit labours. There he fights. 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 

And never withering wreaths, compared with wliich 
The laurels that a Caisar reaps are weeds. 

Perhaps the self-approving haughty world. 

That as she sweeps him with her whistling silks 
Scarce deigns to notice him, or, if she see. 

Deems him a cipher in the works of God, 

Receives advantage from his noiseless hours. 

Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes. 
When isaaclike, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

.And think on her, who thinks not for herself. 
Forgive him, then, thou bustler in concerns 
Of little worth, an idler in the best, 

If, author of no mischief and some good. 

Ho seek his proper happiness by means 
That may advance, but cannot hinder, thine. 

Nor, though he tread the secret path of life, 
Engage no notice, and enjoy much ease. 
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Account him an encumbrance on the state, 
Iteceiviiig benefits, and rendering none. 

His sphere though humble, if that humble sphere 
Shine with his fair example, and though small 
His influence, if that influence all be spent 
In soolliirig sorrow and in quenching strife, 

In aiding helpless indigence, in works* 

From which at least a grateful few derive 
Some taste of comfort in a world of woe ; 

Tiien let the supercilious great confess 
lie serves his country, recompenses well 
The state, beneath the shadow of whose vine 
lie sits secure, and in the scale of life 
Holds no ignoble, though a slighted, place. 

The man whose virtues are more felt than seen, 
Jlnst drop indeed the hope of public praise ; 

I Jut he may boast, what few that win it can. 

That if his country stand not by his skill. 

At least his follies have not wrought her fall. 
Folite Refinement offers him in vain 
Her golden tube, through which a sensual wbrld 
Draws gro.'^s impurity, and likes it well. 

The neat conveyance hiding all the offence. 

Kot that he peevishly rejects a mode 
Because that world adopts it. If it bear 
The stamp and clear impression of good sense, 

And be not costly more than of true worth. 

He puts it on, and, for decorum sake. 

Can wear it e’en as gracefully as she. 

She judges of refinement by the eye, 

He by the test of conscience, and a heart 
Not soon deceived ; aware that what is base 
No polish can make sterling ; and that vice, 
Though well perfumed and elegantly dressM, 

Like an unburied carcass trick’d with flowers, 

Is but a garnish’d nuisance, fitter far 
For cleanly riddance th,m for fair attire. 

Bo life glides smoothly and by stealth away, 
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More golden than that age of fabled gold 
Kenowii’d in ancient song; not vex’d with care 
01* stain’d with guilt, beneficent, approved 
Of God and man, and peaceful in its end. 
tjo glide my life away I and so at last, 

My share of duties decently fulfill’d, 

^lay some dftcase, not tardy to perform 
Its destined office, yet with gentle stroke, 

Dismisi me weary to a safe retreat, 
lleneath the turf that £ have often trod. 

It shall not grieve me, then, that once, when call’d 
tTo dress a Sofa with the flowers of verse, 

I play’d awhile, obedient to the fair, 

AVith that light task ; but soon, to please her more. 
Whom flowers alone I knew would little please. 
Let fall the unfliiish’d wreath, and roved for fruit ; 
Iloved far, and gather’d much : some harsh, ’tis true. 
Pick’d from the thorns and briers of reproof, 

Put wholesome, well digested ; grateful some 
To palates that can taste immortal truth ; 

Insipid else, and sure to be despised. 

Tint all is in His hand, whose praise T seek. 

In vain the poet sings, and the world hears. 

If he regard not, though divine the theme. 

’'J'is not in artful measures, in the chime 
And idle tinkling of a minstrel’s lyre. 

To charm his ear, whose eye is on the heart ; 
Whose frown can disappoint the proudest strain, 
Whose approbation — prosper even mine. 
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Kl(petXettov it] ixauiuoks rfofv. — Ploto, 

froXirttetff Airccg-tit rfe<p». — Diog, Ziacrt. 


It is not from his form, in which wo trace 
Strength join’d with beauty, dignity with grace. 
That man, the master of this globe, derives 
His right of em{)ire over all that lives. 

That form, indeed, the associate of a mind 
Vast in its powers, etherial in its kind. 

That form the labour of Almighty skill, 

Framed for the service of a freeborn will. 

Asserts precedence, and bespeaks control, 

But borrows all its grandeur from tlic soul. 

Hers is the state, the splendour, and the throne, 
An intellectual kingdom, all her own. 

For her the memory fills her ample page 
With truths pour’d down from every distant ago ; 
For her amasses an unbounded store, 

The wisdom of great nations, now no more , 
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Though laden, not encumber’d with her spoil ; 
Laborious, yet unconscious of her toil ; 

When copiously supplied, then most enlarged ; 
Still to bo fed, and not to be surcharged. 

For her the Fancy, roving unconfined, 

The present muse of every pensive mind, 

Works magid wonders, adds a brighter liue 
To Nature’s scenes than Nature ever knew. 

At her command winds rise and waters roar, 
Again she lays them slumbering on the sliorc; 
Witli flower and fruit the wildernoss supplies, 

Or bids the rocks in ruder pomp arise. 

For her the Judgment, umpire in the strife 
That Grace and Nature have to wage through life, 
Quick sighted arbiter of good and ill, 

Appointed sage preceptor to the Will, 

Condemns, approves, and with a faithful voice 
Guides the decision of a doubtful choice. 

Why did the fiat of a God give birth 
To yon fair Sun, and his attendant Earth? 

And, when descending he resigns tlie skies, 

Why takes the gentler Moon her turn to rise. 
Whom Ocean feels through all his countless waves, 
And owns her power on every shore she laves? 
Why do the seasons still enrich the year, 

Fruitful and young as in their first career ? 

Spring liangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Kock’d in the cradle of the western breeze ; 
Summer in haste the thriving charge receives 
Beneath the shade of her expanded leaves. 

Till Autumn’s fiercer heats and plenteous dews 
l)yc them at last in all th(*ir glowing hues. — 
’Twero wild profusion all, .and bootless waste. 
Power misemploy'd, muniticence misplaced, 

Had not its author dignified the plan, 

And crown’d it with the majesty of man. 

Thus form’d, thus placed, intelligent, and taught, 
Look where he will, the wonders God has wTOught) 
u 
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The wildest scorner of his Maker’s laws 
Finds in a sober moment time to pause, 

To press the important question on his heart, 

“ Why form’d at all, and wherefore as thou art?” 
If man be what he seems, this hour a slave, 

The next mere dust and ashes in the grave ; 
Endued with reason only to descry *' 

}lis crimes and follies with an aching eye; 

With passions, just that he may prove, with pain, 
The force he spends against their fury vain ; 

And if, soon after having burnt, by turns, 

AVith every lust with which frail Nature bums, 

II is being end where death dissolves the bond, 
The tomb take all, and all bo blank beyond ; 

Then he, of all that Nature has brought forth. 
Stands sclf-impcach’d the creature of least worth, 
And, useless while he lives, and when he dies, 
Brings into doubt the wisdom of the skies. 

Truths that the learn’d pursue with eager thought 
Are not important always as dear bought, 

Proving at last, though told in pompous strains, 

A childish waste of philosophic pains ; 

But truths on which depends our main concern, 
That ’tis our shame and misery not to learn, 

Shine by the side of every path wo tread 
AVith such a lustre, he that runs may read. 

’Tis true that, if to trifle life away 
Down to the sunset of their latest day. 

Then perish on futurity’s wide shore 
Like fleeting exhalations, found no more, 

Were all that Heaven required of liuraaii kind, 
And all the plan their destiny design’d, 

What none could reverence all might justly blame. 
And man would breathe but for his Maker’s shame. 
But reason heard, and nature well perused, 

At once the dreaming mind is disabused. 

If all we find possessing earth, sea, air, 

Beflect his attributes who placed them there. 
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Fulfil the purpose, and appear design’d 
Proofs of the wisdom of the all-seeing mind. 

*Tis plain the creature whom he chose to invest 
With kingship and dominion o'er the rest, 
Received his nobler nature, and was made 
Fit for the power in which he stands array'd ; 
That first, oi^last, hereafter, if not here, 
lie too might make his author's wisdom clear, 
Praise kirn on earth, or, obstinately dumb, 

Jufler his justice in a world to come. 

This once believed, 'twere logic misapplied 
To prove a consequence by none denied, 

That we are bound to cast the minds of youth 
Retimes into the mould of heavenly truth, 

^'hat taught of God they may indeed he wise. 

Nor ignorantly wandering miss the skies. 

In early days the conscience has in most 
A quickness, which in later life is lost: 

Preserved from guilt by salutary fears, 

Or guilty soon relenting into tears. 

Too careless often, as our years proceed, 

What friends we sort with, or what books we read, 

Our parents yet exert a prudent care 

I'o feed our infant minds with proper fare; 

And wisely store the nursery by degrees 
With wholesome learning, yet acquired with ease. 
Neatly secured from being soil'd or torn 
Beneath a pane of thin translucent horn, 

A book (to ploavsc us at a tender ago 
’Tis call’d a book, though but a single page) 
IVesents the prayer the Saviour deign'd to teach. 
Which children use, and parsons — ^wlien they 
Lisping our syllables, we scramble next [preach. 
Through moral narrative, or sacred text ; 

And learn with wonder how this world began, 
Who made, who marr’d, and who has ransom’d man. 
Points, which, unless the Scripture made them 
The wisest heads might agitate in vain. [plain, 
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Oh thon, wliom, homo on fancy’s eager wing 
Back to tlie season of life’s happy spring, 

I pleased rememher, and, while memory yet 
Holds fast her office here, can ne’er forget ; 
Ingenious dreamer, in whose well told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; [stylo* 
Whose humorous vein, strong scnsp,*and simple 
Maj” teach thp gayest, make the gravest smile ; 
Witty, and well employ’d, and, like thy Lord, 
Speaking in parables his slighted word ; , 

I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame ; 

Yet e’en in transitory life’s late day, 

That mingles all my hrown with sober gray, 
Revere the man whose Pilgrim marks the road, 
And guides the Progress of the soul to God. 

’Twere well with most if hooks that could engage 
Their childhood pleased them at a riper age ; 

The man, approving what had charm’d the hoy, 
Would die at last in comfort, peace, and joy, 

And not with curses on his heart, who stole 
The gem of truth from his unguarded soul. 

The stamp of artless piety impress’d 
By kind tuition on his yielding breast, 

The youth now bearded, and yet pert and raw, 
Regards with scorn, though once received witli awe? 
And, warp’d into the labyrinth of lii’s, 

That babblers, call’d philosophers, devise. 
Blasphemes his creed, as founded on a plan 
Replete with dreams, unworthy of a man. 

Touch but his nature in its ailing part, 

Assert the native evil of his heart, 

His pride resents the charge, although the proof* 
Rise in his forehead, and seem rank enough : 

Point to the cure, describe a Saviour’s cross 
As God’s expedient to retrieve his loss, 


* See 2 Chrun. xxvL 19 l 
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Tbe young apostate sickens at the view, 

And hates it with the malice of a Jew. 

How weak the barrier of mere Nature proves, 
Opposed against the pleasures Nature loves 1 
AYhile self-bctray’d, and wilfully undone, 

She longs to yield, no sooner woo'd than won. 
Try now tlfe merits of this blest exchange 
Of modest truth for wit's eccentric range. 

Time «vas he closed as he began the day, 

, With decent duty, not ashamed to pray ; 

The practice was a' bond upon his heart, 

A pledge he gave for a consistent part ; 

Nor could he dare presumptuously displease 
A power, confess'd so lately on his knees. 

Hut now farewell all legendary tales, 

The shadows fly, philosophy prevails ; 

Prayer to the winds, and caution to the waves ; 
lieligion makes the free by nature slaves. 

Priests have invented, and the world admired 
What knavish priests promulgate as inspired ; 

Till Keason, now no longer ovei'awed, 

Pesumes her powers, and spurns the clumsy fraud 5 
And, commoi) sense diffusing real day, 

Tlie meteor of the Gospel dies away. 

&juch rhapsodies our shrewd discerning youth 
Learn from expert inquirers after trutli ; 

Wliose only care, might truth presume to speak, 

Is not to find what tliey profess to seek. 

And thus, well tutor'd only while we share 
A mother's lecture and a nurse's care ; 

.And taught at schools much mythologic stuff, ♦ 
Liu sound religion sparingly enough ; 

♦ The author begs leave to explain.— Sensible that, with- 
out such knowledge, neither the ancient poets nor histo- 
rians cun bo tasted, or indeed undei-stood, he dues nut 
mean to censure the pains that are taken to instruct a 
schoolboy in the religion of the heathen, but merely that 
neglect oi Christian culture wliich leaves him shamefully 
ignorant of Ills own. 
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Our early notices of truth, disgraced, 

Soon lose their credit, and are all effaced. 

Would you your son should be a sot or dunce. 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all these at once ; 

That in good time the stripling's finish 'd taste 
For loose expense and fashionable waste 
Should prove your ruin, and his own last ; 
Train him in public witli a mob of boys, 

Childish in mischief only and in noise, r 
Else of a mannish growth, and five in ten 
In Infidelity and lewdness men. 

There shall he learn, ere sixteen winters old, 

That authors are most useful pawn’d or sold ; 

That pedantry is all tliat schools impart, 

But taverns teach the knowledge of the heart , 
There waiter Dick, with bacchanalian lays, 

Shall win his heart, and have his drunken praise, 
His counsellor and bosom friend shall prove. 

And some street*pacing harlot his first love. 
Schools, unless discipline were doubly strong, 
Detain their adolescent charge too long ; 

The management of tyros of eighteen 
Is difiScult, their punishment obscene. 

The stout tall captain, whose superior size 
The minor heroes view with envious e^j^es, 
Becomes their pattern, upon whom they fix 
Their whole attention, and ape all his tricks. 

His pride, that scorns to obey or to submit, 

With them is courage ; his effrontery wit. 

His wild excursions, window-breaking feats, 
Robbery of gardens, quarrels in the streets, 

His hairbreadth ’scapes, and all his daring sclicnics 
Transport them, ' and are made their favourite 
In little bosoms such achievements strike [themes. 
A kindred spark : They burn to do the like, 
llius, half accomplish’d ere he yet begin 
To show the peeping down upon his chin ; 

And, as maturity of years comes on, 

Made just the adept that you design’d your sou; 
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To ensure the perseverance of his course, 

And give your monstrous project all its force, 
Send him to college. If he there be tamed, 

Or in one article of vice reclaim’d, 

Where no regard of ordinances is shown 
Or look’d tor now, the fault must be his own. 

Some snealsing virtue lurks in him, no doubt. 
Where neither trumpets’ charms, nor drinking bout, 
Nor g^bling practices can find it out. 

Such youths of spirit, and that spirii too. 

Ye nurseries of our boys, we owe to you : 

Though from ourselves the mischief more proceeds, 
For public schools ’tis public folly feeds. 

The slaves of custom and establish’d mode. 

With packhorse constancy we keep the road. 
Crooked or straight, through quags or thorny dells. 
True to the jingling of our leader’s bells. 

To follow foolish precedents, and wink 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think: 

And such an age as ours balks no expense, 

Except of caution and of common sense ; 

Else sure notorious fact, and proof so plain, 

Would turn our steps into a wiser train. 

I blame not those who, with what care they can, 
O’erwatch the numerous and unruly clan ; 

Or, if 1 blame, ’tis only that they dare 
Fromise a work of which they must despair. 

Have ye, ye sage intendarits of the whole, 

A ubiquarian presence and control, 

Elisha’s eye, that when Gehazi stray’d. 

Went with him, and saw all the game he play’d? 
Yes — ^yo are conscious ; and on all the shelves ' 
Your pupils strike upon have struck yourselves. 

Or if, by nature sober, ye had then, 

Boys as ye were, the gravity of men, 

Ye knew at least, by constant proofs address’d 
To ears and eyes, the vices of the rest. 

But ye connive at what ye cannot cure, 

And evils not to be endured endure, 
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Lest power exerted, but without success, 

Should make the little ye retain still less. 

Ye once were justly famed for bringing forth 
Undoubted scliularship and genuine worth ; 

And in the firmament of fame still shines 
A glory, bright as that of all the signs, 

Of poets raised by you, and statesmen, Vind divines. 
Peace to them all, those brilliant times are fled. 
And no such lights are kindling in their stcvid. 

Our striplings shine indeed, but with such rays 
As set the midnight riot in a blaze ; 

And seem, if judged by their expressive looks, 
Deeper in none than in their surgeons’ books. 

Say, Muse (for education made the song, 

No Muse can hesitate, or linger long). 

What causes move us, knowing as we must, 

That these menageries all fail their trust, • 

To send our sons to scout and scamper there, 
While colts and puppies cost us so much care? 

lie it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 

We love the pi ay place of our early days; 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving skill. 

The very name we carved subsisting still ; 

The bench on which we sat while deep employ’d, 
Though mangled, hack’d, and hew’d, not yet de- 
The little ones, unbutton’d, glowing hot, [stroy’d ; 
Playing our games, and on the very spot ; 

As happy as we once to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat. 

Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat ; 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 

That, viewing it, we seem almost to obtain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well known place, 
When first we started into life’s long race, 
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Maintains its liold witli such unfailing sway, 

We feci it e'en in ago, and at our latest day. 

Hark I liow the sire of chits, whose future share 
Of classic food begins to be his care. 

With his own likeness placed on cither knee, 
Indulges all a father’s heartfelt glee; 

And tells tAem as he strokes their silver lodes, 
That they must soon learn Latin, and to box ; 
Then burning, he regales his listening wife 
, With all the adventures of his early life; 

11 is skill in coachmanship, or driving chaise, 

In bilking tavern bills, and spouting plays ; 

What shifts he used, detected in a scrape, 

How he was dogg’d, or had the luck to escape ; 
What sums lie lust at play, and how he sold 
^ Watch, seals, and all — ^till all his pranks are told, 
llelfacing thus his frolics (*tis a name 
That palliates deeds of folly and of shame), 
lie gives the local bias all its sway ; 
llesolves tliat where he play’d his sons shall play, 
Aud destines their bright genius to be shown 
Just in the scene where lie display’d his own. 

The meek and bashful boy will soon bo taught 
To bo as bold and forward as he ought ; 

The rude will scuffio through with ease enough, 
Great schools suit best the sturdy and the rough. 
Ah, happy designation, prudent choice. 

The event is sure ; expect it, and rejoice 1 
Soon see your wi:>h fulfill’d in either child. 

The pert made perter, and the tame made wild. 

, The great indeed, by titles, riches, birth. 

Excused the incumbrance of more solid worth, 

Arc best disposed of where with most success 
They may acquire that confident address, 

Those liabits of profuse and lewd expense, 

That scorn of all delights but those of sense, 

Which, though in plain plebeians we condemn, 
With so much reason all expect from them. 
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But families of less illustrious fame, 

Whose chief distinction is their spotless name. 
Whose heirs, their honours none, their income 
Must shine by true desert, or not at all, [small 
What dream they of, that, Avith so little care 
They risk their hopes, their dearest treasure there? 
They dream of little Charles or Williafh gi’aced 
With wig prolix, down flowing to his waist; 

They see the attentive crowds his talents drew, 
Tliey hear him speak— the oracle of law. 

Tlie father, who designs his babe a piiest. 

Dreams him episcopally such at least; 

And, while the playful jockey scours tbe room 
Briskly, astride upon the parlour broom 
In fancy sees him more superbly ride 
In coach with purple lined, and mitres on its side. 
Events improbable and strange as these, * 
Which only a parental eye foresees, 

A public school shall bring to pass with ease. 

But how ? resides such virtue in tliat air, 

As must create an appetite for prayer? 

And will it breathe into him all the zeal 
That candidates for such a prize should feel. 

To take the lead and be the foremost still 
In all true worth and literary skill ? 

** Ah, blind to bright futurity, untaught 
The knowledge of the world, and dull of thought? 
Church ladders are not always mounted best 
By learned clerks, and Latinists profess'd. 

'J'he exalted prize demands an upward look. 

Not to be found by poring on a book. 

Small skill in Latin, and still less in Greek, 

Is more than adequate to all I seek. 

Let erudition grace him, or not grace, 

I give the bauble but the second place ; 

His wealth, &me, honours, all that I intend. 

Subsist and centre in one point — a friend. 

A friend, whate'er he studies or neglects, 

Shalt give him consequence, heal all defects. 
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Ilis intercourse with peers and sous of peers — 
There dawns the splendour of his future years : 

In that bright quarter his propitious skies 
Shall blush betimes, and there his glory rise. 

Your Lordship, and Your Grace ! what school can 
A rhetoric equal to those parts of speech ? [teach 
Wliat neetPof Homer’s verse, or Tully’s prose, 
Sweet interjections 1 if he learn but those? 

Let reverend churls his ignorance rebuke, 

Who starve upon a dog’s-ear’d Pentateuch, 

The parson knows- enough who knows a duke.” 
Egregious purpose I worthily begun 
In barbarous prostitution of your son ; 

Press’d on his part by means that would disgrace 
A scrivener’s clerk, or footman out of place. 

And ending, if at last its end be gain’d, 

In sacrilege, in God’s own house profaned. 

It may succeed ; and, if his sins should call 
For more than common punishment, it shall; 

The wretch shall rise, and be the thing on earth 
Least qualified in honour, learning, worth. 

To occupy a sacred, awful post. 

In which the best and worthiest tremble most. 

The royal letters are a thing of course, 

A king, that would, might recommend his horse; 
And deans, no doubt, and chapters, with one voice, 
As bound in duty, would confirm the choice. 
Behold your bishop I well he plays his part, 
Christian in name, and infidel in heart, 

Ghostly in office, earthly in his plan, 

A slave at court, elsewhere a lady’s man. 

Dumb as a senator, and as a priest 
A piece of mere church furniture at best; 

To live estranged from God his total scope, 

And his end sure, without one glimpse of hope. 
But, fair although and feasible it seem. 

Depend not much upon your golden dream ; 

For Providence, that seems concern’d to exempt 
The liallow’d bench from absolute contempt, 
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In spite of all the wrigglers into place, 

Still keeps a seat or two for worth and grace ; 

And therefore ^tis, that, though the sight be rare, 
We sometimes see a Lowth or Bagot there. 
Besides, school friendships are not always found, 
Though fair in promise, permanent and sound; 
The most disinterested and virtuous mi^ids, 

In early years connected, time unbinds ; 

New situations give a different cast 
Of habit, inclination, temper, taste ; 

And he, that seem’d our counterpart at first. 

Soon shows the strong similitude reversed. 

Voung heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 

Boys are, at best, but pretty buds unblown, [known ; 
Whose scent and hues are rather guess'd than 
Each dreams that each is just what he appears. 
But learns his error in maturer years. 

When disposition, like a sail unfurl’d, 

Shows all its rents and patches to the world. 

If, therefore, e’en when honest in design, 

A boyish friendship may so soon decline, 

'Twere wiser sure to inspire a little heart 
With just ahhoiTonce of so mean a part, 

Then set your son to work at a vile trade 
For wages so unlikely to be paid. 

Our public hives of puerile resort, 

That are of chief and most approved report, 

To such base hopes, in many a sordid soul, 

Owe their repute in part, but not the whole. 

A principle, whose proud pretensions pass 
Unquestion’d, though the jewel be but glass — 

That with a world, not often overnice, 

Banks as a virtue, and is yet a vice ; 

Or rather a gross compound, justly tried, 

Of envy, hatred, jealousy, and pride— 

Contributes most perhaps to enhance their feme 
And emulation is its specious name. 
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Boys, once on fire 'with that contentions zeal, 
Feel all the rage that female rivals feel ; 

The prize of beauty in a •woman’s eyes 
Not brighter than in theirs the scholar’s prize. 
The spirit of that competition burns 
With all varieties of ill by turns ; 

Each vainl^ magnifies his own success, 

Hesents his fellow’s, wishes it were less. 

Exults in his miscarriage if he fail, 

• Deems his reward too great if he prevail, 

And labours to surpass him day and night, 

Less for improvement than to tickle spite. 

The spur is powerful, and I grant its force ; 

It pricks the genius forward in its course. 
Allows short time for play, and none for sloth ; 
And, felt alike by each, advances both : 

But judge, where so much evil intervenes, 

The end, though plausible, not worth the means. 
Weigh, for a moment, classical desert 
Against a heart dej)raved and temper hurt ; 

Hurt too perhaps for life ; for early wrong 
Done to the nobler part affects it long ; 

And you are staunch indeed in learning’s cause, 
If you can cro'wn a discipline, that draws 
Such mischiefs after it, with much applause. 

Connexion form’d for interest, and endear’d 
By selfish views, thus censured and cashier’d ; 
And emulation, as engendering hate. 

Doom’d to a no less ignominious fate : 

The props of such proud seminaries fall, 

. The Jachin and the Boaz of them all. 

Great schools rejected then, as those that swell 
Beyond a size that can be managed well, 

Shall royal institutions miss the bays. 

And small academies win all the praise? 

Force not my drift beyond its just intent, 

I praise a school as Pope a government ; 

So take my judgment in his language dress’d, 

** Whate’er is best administer'd is best." / 
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For boys are born with talents that excel, 

But all are capable of living well ; 

Then ask not, whether limited or large ? 

But, watch they strictly, or neglect their charge ? 
If anxious only that their boys may learn, 

While morals languish, « despised concern. 

The great and small deserve one common blame. 
Different in size, but in effect the same. 

Much zeal in virtue^s cause all teachers boasf^, 
Though motives of mere lucre sway the most ; 
Therefore in towns and cities they abound, 

For there the game they seek is easiest found ; 
Though there, in spite of all that care can do, 
Traps to catch youth are most abundant too. 

If shrewd, and of a well constructed brain. 

Keen in pursuit, and vigorous to retain, 

Your son come forth a prodigy of skill ; 

As, wheresoever taught, so form’d, he will; 

The pedagogue, with self-complacent air, 

Claims more than half the praise as his due share. 
But i^ with all his genius, he betray. 

Not more intelligent than loose and gay, 

Such vicious habits as disgrace his name. 
Threaten his health, his fortune, and his fame ; 
Though want of due restraint alone have bred 
The symptoms that yon see with so much dread ; 
Unenvied there, he may sustain alone 
The whole reproach, the fault was all his own. 

Oh ’tis a sight to be with joy perused, 

By all whom sentiment has not abused ; 
New-fangled sentiment, the boasted grace 
Of those who never fhel in the right place ; 

A sight surpass’d by none that we can show. 
Though Yj^is on one leg still shine below ; 

A father l>leist with an ingenuous son. 

Father, and friend, and tutor, all in one. 
|fowl-7-tum again^ to tales long since forgot, 
JEaoj^^iSi Phsdrus, and the rest? — Why not ? 
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He will not blush, that has a father’s heart, 

To take in childish plays a childish part ; 

But bends his sturdy back to any toy 
That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy ; 
Then why resign into a stranger’s hand 
A task as much within your own command. 

That God add nature, and your interest too, 

Seem with one voice to delegate to you ? 

Why hire a lodging in a house unknown 
^or one whose tendcrest thoughts all hover round 
This second weaning, needless as it is, [your own ? 
How docs it lacerate both your heart and his ! 

The indented stick, that loses day by day 
Notch after notch till all are smooth’d away. 

Bears witness, long ere his dismission come. 

With what intense desire he wants his home. 

But though the joys he hopes beneath your roof 
Bid fair enough to answer in the proof. 

Harmless, and safe, and natural, as they are, 

A disappointment waits him even there : 

Arrived, he feels an unexpected change ; 

He blushes, hangs his head, is shy and strange, 

No longer takes, as once, with fearless ease, 

His favourite stand between his father’s knees, 

But seeks the corner of some distant seat. 

And eyes the door, and watches a retreat, 

And, least familiar where he should be most, 

Feels all his happiest privileges lost. 

Alas, poor boy ! — the natural effect 
Of love by absence chill’d into rei^pect. 

Say, what accomplishments, at school acquired. 
Brings he, to sweeten fruits so undesired? 

Thou well deservest an alienated son. 

Unless thy conscious heart acknowledge — none: 
None that, in thy domestic snug recess. 

He had not made his own with more address, 
Though some, perhaps, that shook thy feeling 
And better never learn ’d, or left behind. [mind, 
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Add too, that thus estranged, thou canst obtain 
By no kind arts his confidence again ; 

That here begins ivith most that long complaint 
Of filial frankness lost, and love grown faint, 
■Which, oft neglected, in life’s waning years 
A parent pours into regardless cars. 

Like caterpillars, dangling under tr^es 
By slender threads, and swinging in the breeze. 
Which filthily bewray and sore disgrace €• 

The boughs in which are bred the unseemly race ; , 
While every worm industriously weaves 
^And windsdiis web about the rivel’d leaves; 

So numerous are the follies that annoy 
The mind and heart of every sprightly boy ; 
Tmaginations noxious and perverse. 

Which admonition can alone disperse. 

The encroaching nuisance asks a faithful hand, 
Patient, affectionate, of high command, 

To check the procreation of a breed 

8ure to exhaust the plant on which they feed. 

’Xis not enough that Greek or Roman page, 

At stated hours, his freakish thoughts engage; 

E’en in his pastimes lie requires a friend 
To warn, and teach him safely to unbend ; 

O’er all his pleasures gently to preside, 

Watch his emotions, and control their tide 
And levying thus, and with an easy sway, 

A tax of profit from his very play. 

To impress a value, not to be erased, 

On moments squander’d else, and running all to 
And seoms it nothing in a father’s eye [waste. 
That* unimproved those many moments fiy? 

And is he well content his son should find 
No nourishment to feed his growing mind. 

But conjugated verbs and nouns declined ? 

For such is all the mental food purvey’d 
By public hackneys in the schooling trade ; 

^Who feed a pupil’s intellect with store 
pf sjiitax, truly, but with little more; 
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Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock, 
Alachines themselves, and govern'd by a clock. 
Perhaps a father, blest with any brains*, 

Would deem it no abuse, or waste of pains, 

To improve this diet, at no great expense, 

With savoury truth and wholesome common sense; 
To lead his son, for prospects of deliglit. 

To son^ not steep, though philosophic, height. 
Thence to cxliibit to his wondering eyes 
Von circling worlds', their distance, and their size, 
The moons of Jove, and Saturn's belted ball, 

And the harmonious order of them all ; 

To show him in an insect or a flower 
Such microscopic proof of skill and power, 

As, hid from ages past, God now displays 
To combat atheists with in modern days ; 

To spread the earth before him, and commend, 
With designation of the finger's end, 

Its various parts to his attentive note. 

Thus bringing homo to him the most remote ; 

To teach his heart to glow with generous flame, 
Caught from the deeds of men of ancient fume; 
And, more than all, with commendation due. 

To set some living worthy in his view. 

Whose fair example may at once inspire 
A wish to copy what he must admire. [pears. 
Such knowledge, gain'd betimes, and which ap- 
Though solid, not too weighty for his years. 

Sweet in itself, and not forbidding sport. 

When health demands it, of athletic sort, [been. 
Would make him — what some lovely boys have 
And more than one perhaps that I have seen — 

An evidence and reprehension both 

Of the mere schoolboy’s lean and tardy growth* 

Art thou a man professionally tied, 

With all thy faculties elsewhere applied. 

Too busy to intend a meaner care 

Than how to enrich thyself, and next tliine heir ; 
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Or art tliou (as, though rich, perhaps thou ari) 
But poor in knowledge, having none to impart 
Behold that figure, neat, though plainly ciad ; 

His sprightly mingled Vith a shade of sad ; 

Not of a nimble tongue, though now and then 
Heard to articulate like other men ; < 

No jester, and yet lively in discourse, 

His phrase well chosen, clear, and full of force ; 
And his address, if not quite French in ease. 

Not English stiff, but frank, and form’d to please ; 
Low in the world, because he scorns its arts ; 

A man of letters, manners, morals, parts; 
Unpatronized, and tliercfore little known ; 

Wise for himself and his few friends alone — 

In him thy well appointed proxy see, 

Arm’d for a work too difficult for thee ; 

Prepared by taste, by learning, and true worth| 
To form thy son, to strike his genius forth ; 
Beneath thy roof, beneath thine eye, to prove 
The force of discipline when back’d by love ; 

To double all thy pleasure in thy child, 

His mind inform’d, his morals undefiled. 

Safe under such a wing, the boy shall show 
No spots contracted among grooms below. 

Nor taint his speech with meannesses, design’d 
By footman Tom for witty and refined. 

There, in his commerce with the liveried herd, 
Lurks the contagion chiefly to be fear’d ; 

For since (so fashion dictates) all, who claim 
A higher than a mere plebeian fame, 

Find it expedient, come what mischief may. 

To entertain a thief or two in pay ; 

(And the^ that can afford the expense of more, 
Some half a dozen, and some half a score). 

Great cause occurs to save him from a band 
So sure to spoil him, and so near at hand ; 

A point secured, if once he be supplied 
With some such Mentor always at his side. 
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Are such men rare ? perhaps they would abound 
Were occupation easier to be found, 

W'ere education, else so sure to fail, 

Conducted on a manageable scale, 

And schools, that have outlived all just esteem, 
Exchanged ior the secure domestic scheme. — 

But, having found him, be thou duke or ear], 

Show ^ou hast sense enough to prize the pearl. 
And, as thou wouldst the advancement of thine heir 
^n all good faculties beneath his care, 

Kcspcct, as is but rational and just, 

A man deem'd worthy of so dear a trust. 

Despised by thee, what more can he expect 
From youthful folly than the same neglect? 

A flat and fatal negative obtains 
'rhat instant upon all his future pains ; 

His lessons tire, his mild rebukes offend. 

And all the instructions of thy son’s best friend 
Are a stream choked, or trickling to no end. 

Doom him not then to solitary meals ; 

But recollect that ho has sense, and feels ; 

And that, possessor of a soul refined, 

An upright heart, and cultivated mind, 

His post not mean, his talents not unknown, 

He deems it hard to vegetate alone. 

And, if admitted at thy board he sit. 

Account him no just mark for idle wit ; 

C>ffend not him, whom modesty restrains 
From repartee, with jokes that he disdains; 

Much less transfix his feelings with an oath; 

Nor frown, unless he vanish with the cloth.— 

And, trust me, his utility may reach 
To more than he is hired or bound to teach ; 

Much trash unuttcr’d, and some ills undone. 
Through reverence of tho censor of thy son. 

But, if thy table be indeed unclean, 

Foul with excess, and with discourse obscene, 

And thou a wretch, wITom, following her old plan, 

T’llP WnfM m ’ ’ 
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Because forsooth thy courage has been tried 
And stood the test, perhaps on the wrong side ; 
Though thou hadst never grace enough to provo 
That anything but vice could win thy love ; — 

Or hast thou a polite, card-playing wife. 

Chain’d to the routs that she frequent'' for life , 
Who, just when industry begins to snore. 

Flics, wing’d with joy to some coach-crowdejd door ; 
And thrice in every winter throngs thine own 
With half the chariots and sedans m town, 
Thyself, meanwhile e’en shifting as thou mayst ■ 
Not very sober though, nor very chaste ; — 

Or is thine house, though less superb thy rank. 

If not a scene of pleasure, a mere blank. 

And thou at best, and in thy soberest mood, 

A trifler vain, and empty of all good ; 

Though mercy for thyself thou canst have none. 
Hear Nature plead, show mercy to thy son, 

Saved from his home, whero every day brings forth 
Some mischief fatal to his future worth, 

Find him a better in a distant spot. 

Within some pious pastor’s humble cot, 

Whero vile example (yours I chiefly mean. 

The most seducing, and the oftenest seen) 

May never more bo stamp’d upon his breast, 

Not yet perhaps incurably impress’d. 

Where early rest makes early rising sure. 

Disease or comes not, or finds easy cure. 
Prevented much by diet neat and plain ; 

Or, if it enter, soon starved out again : 

Where all the attention of his faithful host. 
Discreetly limited to two at most. 

May raise such fruits as shall reward his care, 

And not at last evaporate in air : 

Where, stillness aiding study, and his mind 
Serene, and to his duties much inclined. 

Not occupied in day dreams, as at home, 

Of pleasures past, or follies yet to come, 
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His virtuous toil may terminate at last 
In settled habit and decided taste. — 

But whom do I advise ? the fashion-led 1 
The incorrigibly wrong, the deaf, the deail 
Whom care and cool deliberation suit 
Not better much than spectacles a bruto 
Who, if their sons some slight tuition share, 

Deem it or no great moment whose, or where ; 

Too proud to adopt the thoughts of one unknown, 
And much too gay to have any of their own. 

But courage, lUan 1 me thought the Muse replied, 
Mankind are various, and the world is wide : 

The ostrich, silliest of the feather'd kind, 

And form’d of God without a parent’s mind. 
Commits her eggs, incautious, to the dust, 
Forgetful that the foot may crush the trust; 

And, while on public nurseries they rely. 

Not knowing, and too oft not caring, why. 
Irrational in what they thus prefer, 

No few, that would seem wise, resemble her. 

But all are not alike. Thy warning voice 
May here and there prevent erroneous choice; 

And some perhaps, who, busy as they are, 

Yet make their progeny their dearest care, 

(Whoso heart will ache, once told what ills may 
Their offspring, left upon so wild a beach), [reach 
Will need no stress of argument to enforce 
The expedience of a less adventurous course ; 

The rest will slight thy counsel or condemn ; 

But they have human feelings — turn to them. 

To you, then, tenants of life’s middle state, 
Securely placed between the small and great, 
Whose character, yet undcbauch’d, retains 
Two thirds of all the virtue that remains, 

Who, wise yourselves, desire your sons should learn 
Your wisdom and your ways — to you I turn. 

Look round you on a world perversely blind ; 

See wliat contempt is fallen on human kind ; 
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See wealth abused, and dignities misplaced. 

Great titles, offices, and trusts disgraced, 

Long lines of ancestry, renown’d of old, 

Their noble qualities all quench’d and cold ; 

See Bedlam’s closeted and handcuff'd charge 
Surpass’d in frenzy by the mad at large ; 

See great commanders making war a trade. 

Great lawyers, lawyers without study made ; 
Churchmen, in whose esteem their best employ 
Is odious, and their wages all their joy, 

Who, far enough from furnishing their shelves 
With Gospel lore, turn infidels themselves ; 

See womanhood despised, and manhood shamed 
With infamy too nauseous to be named, 

Fox>s at all corners, ladylike in mien, 

Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are seen, 

Else coarse and rude in manners, and their tongne 
On hre with curses, and with nonsense hung. 

Now flush’d with drunkenness, now with whoredom 
Their breath a sample of last night’s regale ; Q>alc 
See volunteers in all the vilcsrjrts, 
hlen well endow’d, of honourable parts, 

Design’d by Nature wise, but self-made fools ; 

All these, and more like these, were bred at scliools. 
And if it chance, as sometimes chance it will, 

That though school-brcd the boy be virtuous still ; 
Such rare exceptions, shining in the dark, 

Provo, rather than impeach, the just remark': 

As here and there a twinkling star descried 
Serves hut to show how black is all beside. 

Now look on him, whoso very voice in tone 
Just echoes thine, whose features are thine <nvn| 
And stroke his polish’d cheek of purest red, 

And lay thine hand upon his flaxen head. 

And say, My boy, the unwelcome hour is come, 
When thou, transplanted from thy genial humc, 
Must find a colder soil and bleaker air, 

And trust for safety to a stranger's care. 
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‘What character, vhat turn thou wilt assume 
From constant converse witli 1 know not whom ; 
Who there will court thy friendship, with what views. 
And, artless as thou art, whom thou wilt choose ; 
Though much depends on what thy choice shall be, 
Is all chance-medley, and unknown to me. 

Canst thou, the tear just trembling on tliy lido 
Anvl while the dreadful risk foreseen forbids ; 

Free too, and under no constraining force, 
Unlessithe sway of custom warp thy course ; 

^ay such a stake upon the losing side, 

Merely to gratify sq blind a guide? 

Thou canst not ! Nature, pulling at thine heart, 
Condemns the unfatUerly, the imprudent part. 
Thou would’st not, deaf to Nature's tenderest plea, 
Turn him adrift upon a rolling sea, 

Nor say, Go thither, conscious that there lay 
A brood of asps, or quicksands, in his way ; 

Then, only govern’d by the selfsame rule 
Of natural pity, send him not to school. 

No — guard him better. Is he not Ihinc own, 
Thyself in miniature, thy flesh, thy bone ? 

And hopest thou not (’tis every father’s hope) 

That, since thy strength must with thy years elope. 
And thou wilt need some comfort to assuage 
Health’s last farewell, a staff of thine old age, 

That then, in recompense of all thy cares, 

Thy child shall show respect to thy gray hairs. 
Befriend thee, of all other friends bereft, 

And give thy life its only cordial left? 

Aware then how much danger intervenes, 
compass that good end, forecast the means. 

His heart, now passive, yields to thy command; 
Secure it thine, its key is in thine hand. 

If thou desert thy charge, and throw it wide, 

Nor heed what guests there enter and abide, 
Complain not if attachments lewd and base 
Supplant thee in it, and usurp tliy place. 
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Bat, if thou guard its sacred chambers sure 
From Ticioiis inmates and delights impure, 

Either his gratitude shall hold him fast, 

And keep liim warm and filial to the last ; 

Or, if he prove unkind (as who can say 
But, being man, and therefore frail, ho may?) 

One comfort yet sliall cheer thine aged heart, 
Howe’er ho slight thee, thou has done^thy part. 

Oh, barbarous ! wouldst thou with a Gothic hand 
Pull down the schools — what 1 — all the schools in 
the land ; 

Or throw them up to livery-nags and grooms. 

Or turn them into shops and auction rooms ? 

A captious question, sir (and yours is one), 
Deserves an answer similar, or none. 

Wouldst thou, possessor of a flock, employ 
(Apprised that ho is such) a careless boy. 

And feed him well, and give him handsome pay, 
Merely to sleep, and let them run astray ? 

Survey our schools and colleges, and see 
A sight not much unlike my simile. 

From education, as the leading cause, 

The public character its colour draws ; 

Thence the prevailing manners take their cast. 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste. 

And, though 1 would not advertise them yet. 

Nor write on each — This building to be let, 

Unless the world were all prepared to embrace 
A plan well worthy to supply their place ; 

Yet, backward as they are, and long have beeu« 

To cultivate and keep the morals clean 
(Forgive the crime), 1 wish them, I confess, 

Or better managed, or encouraged less. 
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THE YEARLY WSTRESS; 

• OR, TITHINO TIME AT STOCK, IN ESSEX. 

Verses addressed to a country Clergyman, complaining f)< 
the disa^rocubleness of the day nnnuuUy appointed tor 
receiving the dues at the parsonage. 

Come, ponder well, for 'tis no jest. 

To laugh it would bo wrong. 

The troubles ot a worthy priest 
The burden of my song. 

This priest he merry is and blithe, 

'rhree quarters of a year, 
r»ut oh I it cuts him like a scythe, 

When tithing time draws near. 

He then is full of fright and fears 
As one at point to die, 

And long before the day appears 
He heaves up many a sigh. 

For then the fanners come jog. Jog, 

Along the miry road, 

' Each heart as heavy as a log, 

To make their payments good. 

In sooth, the sorrow of such days ‘ 

Is not to be express’d, 

When he that takes and he that pays 
Are both alike distress'd. 
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Kow all unwelcome at his gates 
The clumsy swains alight, 

With rueful faces and bald pates— 

He trembles at the sight. 

And well he may, for well he knows 
Each bumpkin of the clan, 

Instead of paying what he owes, 

Will cheat him if he can. 

So in they come — each makes his leg, 
And flings his head before. 

And looks as if he came to beg, 

And not to quit a score. 

And how docs miss and madam do, 

The little boy and all?” 

** All tight and wclL And how do you. 
Good Mrf Wliat-d*ye-call ?” 

The dinner comes, and down they sit : 

Were ere such hungry folk ? 

There's little talking, and no wit ; 

It is no time to joke. 

One wipes his nose upon his sleeve, 

One spits upon the floor, 

Yet, not to give offence or grieve, 

Holds up tlie cloth before. 

The punch goes round, and they are dull 
And lumpish still as ever ; 

Like barrels with their bellies full 
They only weigh the heavier. 

At length the busy time begins, 

** Come, neighbours, we must wag—’* 
The money chinks, down drop their chine, 
Each lugging out his bag. 
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One talks of mildew and uf frost, 

And one of storms of hail, 

And one of pigs thai: he has lost 
By maggots at the tail. 

Quoth one, “ A rarer man than yon 
In piilnit none shall hear : 

But yet, metliinks, to tell you true, 

You sell it plaguy dear.” 

0 why are farmers made so coarse. 

Or clergy made so fine? 

A kick, that scarce would move a horse, 

May kill a sound divine. , 

Then let the boobies stay at home ; 

’Xwould coat him, I dare say. 

Less trouble taking twice the sum 
Without the clowns that pay. 

SONNKT ADDRESSED TO DENllY COWPER, ESQ. 

On his emphaticat and Intcrc ting delivery of the defence 
of Wari'cn Hastings, £s.q. in tlie House of Lorda 

Cowi’ER, whoscsilvcrvoice, taskM sometimes hard, 
Legends prolix delivers in the cars 
(Attentive when thou read'st) of England’s peers 

Let verso at length yield thee thy just rew'ard. 

Thou wast not heard with drowsy disregard, 
Expending late on all that length of plea 
Thy generous powers, but silence honour’d thee, 

Mute as e’er gazed on orator or bard. 

Tliou art not voice aloiio, hut hast beside 
Both heart and bead; and couldst with music 
Of Attic phrase and senatorial tone, [sweet 

Like thy renown’d forefathers, far and wide 
Thy fame diffuse, praised not for utterance meet 
Of others’ speech, but magic of thy own. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO DR. DARTVIN. 

AUTHOR OF TUB BOTANIC GARDEN.** 

Two Poets,* (poets, by report, 

Not oft so well agree) 

Sweet harmonist of Flora’s court I 
Conspire to honour thee. 

They best can judge a poet’s worth 
Who oft themselves have known 
The pangs of a poetic birth 
By labours of their own. 

We, therefore pleased, extol thy song. 
Though various, yet complete, 

Kich in embellishment as strong. 

And learned as ’tis sweet. 

No envy mingles with our praise, 
Though, could our hearts repine 
At any poet’s happier lays, 

They would — they must at thine. 

But we, in mutual bondage knit 
Of friendship’s closest tic, 

Can gaze on even Darwin’s w'it 
With an unjaundiced eye ; 

And deem the Bard, whoe’er he be, 

And howsoever known. 

Who would not twhie a wreath for thee, 
Unworthy of his own. 


ON MRS. MONTAGU'S FEATHER-HANGINGS. 

The birds put off their every hue, 

To dress a room for Montagu. 

The peacock sends his heavenly dyes, 
His rainbows and his starry eyes ; 

* Alluding to the poem by lilr. Hayley, which acc< 
panted these lines. 
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The pheasant plumes,, which round infold 
Ills mantling neck with downy gold ; 

The cock his arch'd tail's azure show ; 

And, river-hlanch'd, the swan his snow 
All tribes beside of Indian name, 

That glossy shine, or Vivid flame. 

Where rises and where sets the day. 
Where'er they boast of rich and gay, 
Contribute to the gorgeous plan, 

Proud to advance it all they can. 

This plumage neither dashing shower. 

Nor blasts, that shako the dripping bower, 
Shall drench again or discompose, 

But screen’d from every storm that blows, 

It boasts a splendour ever new, 

Safe with protecting Montagu. 

To the same patroness resort, 

Secure of favour at her court. 

Strong genius, from whose forge of thought 
Forms rise, to quick perfection wrought. 
Which, though new-horn, with vigour move, 
Like Fallas springing arm'd from Jov&^ 
Imagination scattering round 
Wild roses over furrow'd ground. 

Which labour of his frown beguile, 

And teach philosophy a smile — 

Wit flashing on religion's side, 

Whose fires, to sacred truth applied, 

The gem, though luminous before, 

Obtrude on human notice moro, 

Like sunbeams on the golden height 
Of some tall temple playing bright-^ 

Well tutor’d learning, from his hooks 
Dismiss’d with grave, not haughty, looks, 
Their order on his shelves exact, 

Nor more harmonious or compact 
Than that to which he keeps confined 
The various treasures of his mind— 
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AH these to Montagy’s repair, 
Ambitious of a shelter there. 

There genius, learning, fancy, wit, 
Their ruffled plumage calm refit, 

(For stormy troubles loudest roar 
Around their flight who highest soar) 
And in her eye, and by her aid, 

Shine safe without a fear to fade. 

She thus maintains divided sway 
"With yon bright region of the day ; 

The plume and poet both we know 
Their lustre to his influence owe ; 

And she the works of Phcobus aiding, 
Both poet saves and plume from fading. 


VERSES, 

Supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, during his 
solitary abode In the island of Juan Fernandez. 

I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the sea 
1 am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

0 Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages liave seen in tliy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity^s reach, 

1 must finish my journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of speech 
I start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see ; 

Tliey are so unacquainted with man, 

'flieir tameness is shocking to me. 
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Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestow'd upon man, 

O, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
Jii thefways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 
And be cheer'd by the sallies of youtli. 

Kcligion I what treasure untold 
Ilesides in that heavenly word I 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never beard. 
Never sigh'd at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a sabbath appear'd. 

Te winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after mo ? 

O tell mo I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend £ am never to sec. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 

But alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

Blit the seafowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair; 

Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
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There*s mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot 


ON THE PROMOTION OF EDWARD THURLOW, 

TO 

TOE LORD HIGH CHANOELLORSIITP OF ENGLAND. 

Hound Thurlow’s head in early youth. 

And in his sportive days. 

Fair Science pour'd the light of truth, 

And Genius shed his rays. 

See I with united wonder cried 
The experienced and the sage, 

Ambition in a boy supplied 
With all the skill of ago I 

Discernment, eloquence, and grace 
Proclaim him bom to sway 
The balance in the highest place, 

And bear the palm away, 

The praise bestow'd was just and wise; 

He sprang impetuous fortli, 

Secure of conquest, where the prize 
Attends superior worth. 

Bo the best courser on the plain 
Ere yet he starts is known. 

And does but at the goal obtain 
What all had deem'd his own. 
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ODE TO PEACE. 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guest I 
Return and make thy downy nest 
Once more in this sad heart : 

Nor richSs I nor power pursue, 

Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From avarice and ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles? 

For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 

Tlie banquet of thy smiles ? 

The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The Heaven that thou alone caiist make? 

And wilt thou quit the stream 
That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove, and the sequester’d shed, 

To be a guest with them ? 

For thee I panted, thee I prized. 

For thee I gladly sacrificed 
Whate’er I loved before ; 

And shall I see thee start away. 

And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say— ^ 
Farewell 1 we meet no more ? 


HUMAN FRAILTY. 

Weak and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of |o>day. 

Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends away. 
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Thn bow well bent, and smart the sprinj^. 
Vice seems already slain ; 

But Passion rudely snaps the string, 

And it revives again. 

Some foe to his upright intent 
Finds out his weaker part ; 

Virtue engages his assent, 

But Pleasure wins his heart. 

*Tis here the folly of the wise 
Through all his art wo view ; 

And while his tongue the charge denies, 

II is conscience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length 
And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own 

But oars alone can ne*er prevail 
To reach the distant coast ; 

The breath of Heaven must swell the saili 
Or all the toil is lost 


THE MODERN PATRIOT. 

KEnET.i.iON is my theme all day ; 

I only wish ’twould come 
(As who knows but perhaps it may ?) 
A little nearer homo. 

Yon roaring hoys, who rave and fight 
On t'other side the Atlantic, 

I always held them in the right. 

But most so when most frantic. 
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When lawless mobs insult the court, 
That man shall be my toast, 

If breaking windows be the sport. 

Who bravely breaks the most. 

But 0 1 for him my fancy culls 
The choicest flowers she bears, 

Wlio constitutionally pulls 
'^our house about your ears. 

Such civil broils are my delight. 

Though some folks can*t endure them, 
Who say the mob are mad outright. 

And that a rope must cure them. 

A rope t I wish we patriots had 
Such things for all who need ’em— 
What ! hang a man for going mad 1 
Then farewell British freedom. 


ON OBSERVING SOME NAMES OF LITTLE NOTE 

llECORDED IN THE DTOORAmiA nRITTANNICA. 

Oh, fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot 1 
In vain recorded in historic page. 

They court the notice of a future age : 

Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land 
Drop one by one from Fame’s neglecting hand ; 
LipthiBan gulfs receive them as they fall. 

And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 

So when a child, as playful children use. 

Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news. 

The flame extinct, he views the roving fire — 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 
There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark 1 
And there, scaredSess illustrious, goes the clerk I 
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REPORT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE, 

NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANT OF THE BOOKS. 

Between Nose aud Eyes a strange contest arose, 
The spectacles set them unhappily ^rong ; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause. 

With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learn* 
While chief baron Ear sat to balance the laws, [ing ; 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appear. 

And your lordship, he said, will undoubtedly tind 
That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear. 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind. 

Tlien holding the spectacles up to the court — 
Your lord.ship observes they are made with a 
straddle, 

As wide as the bridge of the Nose is ; in short, 
Design’d to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

Again, would your lordship a moment suppose 
(’Tis a case that has happen’d, and may be again) 
That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 
Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles 
then? 

On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 
That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for thorn. 

Then shifting his side (as a lawyer knows how). 

He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes : 

But what were his arguments few people know, 
For the court did not think they were equally 
wise. 
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So his lordship decreed with a grave solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one if or but — 
That, whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 

By daylight or candlelight — Eyes should be shut 1 


ON THE 

BURNING OF LOUD MANSFIELD'S LIBRARY, 

TOOETHEB WITH HIS MANUSCBIPTS, 

BT THU HOD, IN TIUS MONTH OF JVSX, 1780l 

So then — the Vandals of our isle, 

Sworn foes to sense and law, 

Have burnt to dust a nobler pile 
Than ever Roman saw 1 

And Murray siglis o’er Pope and Swift, 
And many a treasure more, 

The well judged purchase, and the gift 
That graced his letter’d store. 

'I’hcir pages, mangled, burnt, and torn. 

The loss was his alone ; 

But ages yet to come shall mourn 
The burning of his own. 


ANOTHER ON THE SAME. 

When wit and genius meet their doom 
In all devouring flame. 

They tell us of the fate of Rome, 

And bid us fear the same. 
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O’er Murray’s loss the Muses wept, 
They felt the rude alarm, 

Yet bless’d the guardian care that kept 
His sacred head from liarm. 

There Momory, like the hee that’s fed 
From Flora’s balmy store, i 

The quintessence of all he read 
Had treasured up before. « 

The lawless herd, with fury blind, 
Have done him cruel wrong; 

The flowers arc gone — but still we find 
T he honey on his tongue. 


THE LOVE OF THE WORLD REPROVED; 

OB, HYPOCRISY DETECTED,* 

Tniis says the prophet of the Turk, 

Good mussiilman, abstain from pork 
There is a part in every swine 
No friend or follower of mine 
May taste, wliate er his inclination, 

On pain of excommunication. 

Such Mahomet’s mysterious cliargo, 

And thus he left the point at large. 

Had he the sinful part express'd. 

They might with safety eat the rest ; 

But for oi|e piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be de burr’d ; 

And set their wit at work to hud 
Vnuit joint the prophet had in mind. 

* It Snay be proper to inform the reader that this piece 
has alt^y appeared in print, Imvlng found its way, 
tliouigh with some unllcct:^s:lry additions by an unknown 
hand, into the Leeds Jourua4 witliout tlie author's piivity. 
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Much controversy straight arose, 

These choose the back, tlie belly those ; 

By sonte ’tis confideiitly said 
lie meant not to forbid the head ; 

While others at that doctrine rail, 

And piously prefer the tail. 

Thus, conscience freed from every clog, 
Mahometans eat up the hog. 

You laugh — 'tis well — the talc applied 
May make you laugh on t'other side. 
Kcnouiice the world — the preacher cries. 
We do — SI multitude replies. 

While one as innocent regards 
A snug and friendly game at cards ; 

And one, whatever you may say, 

Can see no evil in a play ; 

ISoine love a concert, or a race ; 

And others shooting, and the chase, 
lleviled and loved, renounced and follow'd, 
Thus, bit by bit, the world is swallow'd ; 
Kach thinks his neighbour makes too free, 
Yet likes a slice as well as he : 

With sophistry their sauce they sweeten, 
Till quite from tail to snout 'tis eaten. 


ON THE DEATH OF MES. (NOW LADY) 
THROCEMOETON’S BUU.FINCH. 

Ye nymphs I if e'er your eyes were red 
With tears o'er hapless favourites shed, 

O share Maria's grief I 
Her favourite, even in his cage, 

(What will not hunger’s cruel rage?) 
Assassiii'd by a thieL 
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Wlicro Rlienus strays his vines amouff^ 

The egg was laid from which he sprung; 

And, though by nature mute. 

Or only Avith a whistle blest 
W’ell taught he all the sounds express’d 
Of flagelet or flute. 

The honours of his ebon poll 
Were brighter than the sleekest mole, 

11 is bosom of the hue 
With Avhicli Aurora decks the skies, 

AVhen piping Avinds shall soon arise, 

To sweep away the dew. 

Above, below, in all the bouse. 

Dire foe alike of bird and mouse, 

No cat had Iciivc to dwell ; 

And Bully’s cage supported stood 
On props of smoothest shaven wood, 

Large built and latticed well. 

Well lattided — ^but the grate, alas ; 

Not rough with wire of steel or brass, 

For Bully’s plumage sake, 

But smooth with AA'ands from Ouse’s side. 

With which, Avhcii neatly peel’d and dried. 
The SAvains their baskets make. 

Night veil’d the pole : all seem’d secure : 

When led by instinct sharp and sure. 
Subsistence to provide, 

A beast forth sallied on the scout. 

Long back’d, long tail’d, with wliisker’d snout, 
And badger- colour’d hide. 

lie, entering at the study door, 

Its- ample area ’gan explore; 

And something in the wind 
Conjectured, sniffing round and round. 

Better than all the books ho found. 

Food chiefly for the mind 
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J list then, by adverse fate impress’d, 

A dream disturb’d poor Bully’s rcstj 
In sleep he seem’d to view 
A rat fast clinging to the cage. 

And, screaming at the sad presage, 

Awoke and found it true. 

• 

For, aided both by ear and scent, 

Kight to his mark the monster went^ 

Ah, Muse 1 forbear to speak 
Minute the horrors that ensued; 

Ilis teeth were strong, the cage was wood>- 
He left poor Bully’s b(*ak. 

0 had he made that too his prey t 
That beak, whence issued many a lay 
Of such mellifluous tone, 

Might have repaid him well, I wote, 

For silencing so sweet a throat. 

Fast stuck within his own. 

Maria weeps — the Muses mourn — 

So when, by Bacchanalians torn, 

On Thracian Hebrus’ side 
The trcc-onchanter Orpheus fell. 

His head alone remain’d to . 

The cruel death he died. 


THE BOSE. 

The rose had been wash’d, just wash’d in a shower, 
Which Mary to Anna convey’d, 

The plentiful moisture encumber’d the flower. 

And weigh’d down its beautiful bead. 

The cup was all fill’d, and the leaves were all wet. 
And it seem’d to a fanciful view 
To weep for the buds it had left, with regret. 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 
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1 hastily seized it, unfit as it was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drown’d, 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alasl 
1 snapp'd it, it fell to the ground. 

And such, T exclaim’d, is the pitiless part 
t^ome act by the delicate mind, 

Begardless of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to sorrow resign’d. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might have bloom’d with its owner a while ; 

And the tear, that is wiped with a little address, 
May be follow’d ))crhaps by a smile. 


THE DOVES. 

Keaboning at every step he treads, 

Man yet mistakes his way. 

While meaner things, whom instinct leads, 
Are rarely known to stray. 

One silent eve I wander’d late, 

And heard the voice of love ; 

The turtle thus address’d hf'r mate. 

And sooth'd the listening dove. 

Our mutual bond of faith and truth 
No time shall disengage. 

Those blessings of our early youth 
Shall cheer our latest age : 

While innocence without disguise 
And constancy sincere. 

Shall fill the circles of those eyes. 

And mine can read them there ; 
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Those ills, that wait on all below, 

Shall ne’er be felt by me, 

Or gently felt, and only so, 

As being shared with thee. 

When lightnings flash among the trees, 
Or Wtea are hovering near, 

I fear lest thee alone they seize, 

•And know no other fear. 

’Tis then I feel myself a wife. 

And press thy wedded side. 

Resolved a union form’d for life 
Death never sliall divide. 

But oh ! if, fickle and unchaste, 
(Forgive a transient thought) 

Thou couldst become unkind at last. 
And scorn thy present lot. 

No need of lightnings from on high. 

Or kites with cruel beak ; 

Denied the endearments of thine eye, 
This widowed heart would break. 

Thus sang tlie sweet sequester’d bird, 
Soft as the passing wind, 

And I recorded what 1 heard, 

A lesson for mankind. 


A FABLE 

A RAVEN, while with glossy breast 
Pier new laid eggs she fondly press’d. 
And, on her wickerwork high mounted, 
Her chickens prematurely counted 
(A fault philosophers might blame 
It quite exempted fi om the same), 
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Enjoy’d at ease the genial day f 
’Twas April, as the bumpkins say, 

The legislature caird it May. 

But suddenly a wind as high 
As eyer swept a winter sky, 

Shook the young leaves about her cars. 
And fill’d her with a thousand fears. 

Lest the rude blast should snap the bou^h. 
And spread her golden hopes below. 

But just at eve the blowing weather 
And all her fears were hush’d together : 
And now, quoth poor unthinking Balph, 
’Tis over, and the brood is safe ; 

(For ravens, though, as birds of omen, 
They teach both conjurers and old women 
To tell us what is to befall, 

Can’t prophesy themselves at all.) 

The morning came when neighbour Hodge 
Who long had mark’d her airy lodge. 

And destined all the treasure there 
A gift to his expecting fair. 

Climb’d like a squirrel to his dray. 

And bore tlie worthless prize away. 


’Tis Providence alone secures 
In every change both mine and yours . 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape , 

An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that’s strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread. 
Found oftenest in what least we dread. 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 
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A COMPARISON. 

The lapse of time and rivers is the same, 
lioth speed their journey with a restless stream ; 
'I'he silent pace, with which they steal away, 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay I 
Alike irrevocable both when past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

'i'hou^i each resemble each in every part, 

•A difference strikes at length the musing heart ; 
Streams never flow in vain ; where streams abound, 
How laughs the land with various plenty crown’d! 
But time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 
Neglected leaves a dreary waste behind. 


ANOTHER. 

ADDRESSED TO A YODNO LADY. 

Sweet stream, that winds through yonder glade, 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid — 

Silent and chaste she steals along. 

Far from the world’s gay busy throng. 

With gentle yet prevailing force. 

Intent upon her destined coarse ; 

Graceful and useful all she does. 

Blessing and blest where’er she goes 
Pure bosom’d as that watery glass, 

And heaven reflected in her face. 


THE POET’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 

TO MBS. (NOW LADY) THBOCKMOBTON. 

Maria! 1 have every good 
For thee wish’d many a time, 

Both sad and in a cheerful mood. 

But never yet in rhyme. 
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To wish thee fairer is no need, 

More prudent or more sprightly, 

Or more ingenious, or more Treed 
From temper flaws unsightly. 

What favour then not yet possess’d 
Can I for thee require, 

In wedded love already blest, 

'J’o thy whole heart’s desire? 

None here is happy hut in part : 

Full bliss is bliss divine ; 

I'here dwells some wish in every heart, 
And doubtless one in thine. 

That wish on some fair future day, 
W’hich fate shall brightly gild, 

(’Tis blameless, be it what it may) 

1 wish it all fulfill’d. 


ODE TO APOLLO. 

ON AN INKQLASS ALMOST DRIED IN THE SUN. 

Patron of all those luckless brains, 

That to the wrong side leaning, 

Indite much metre with much pains. 

And little or no meaning. 

Ah why, since oceans, rivers, streams. 
That water all the nations, 

Fay tribute to thy glorious beams, 

In constant exhalations. 

Why, stooping from the noon of day, 

Too covetous of drink, 

Apollo, hast thou stolen away 
A poet's drop of ink? 
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Ui)l)orno into the vieivicss air, 

It floats a vapour now, 

Impell’d through regions dense and rare 
By all the winds that blow. 

Ordain’d perhaps ere summer flies, 
Coinhiped with millions more, 

To form an iris in the skies, 

Xlioiigh black and foul before. 

Illustrious drop ! and happy then 
Beyond the happiest lot, 

Of all that ever pass’d my pen. 

So soon to be forgot I 

Phmbus, if such be thy design. 

To place it in thy bow, 

Give wit, that what is left may shine 
With equal grace below. 


rAIUING TIME ANTICIPATEB. 


I SHALL not ask Jean Jaqiies Rousseau * 

If birds confabulate or no , 

*Tis clear, that they were always able 
To hold discourse at least in fable ; 

And e’en the child who knows no better 
.Thau to interpret, by the letter, 

A story of a cock and bull, 

Mii.st have a most uncommon skull. 

* It was one of the whimsical speculations of this philo- 
snplicr, that all fables, whicli ascribe reason and speech to 
animals, should be withheld from children, as bcint; only 
vehicles of deception. But what child was ever deceived 
b} them, or eon be, agaiust tJie evidence of his seusea? 
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It chanced then on a winter's day. 

But warm, and bright, and calm as j\fay, 
The birds, conceiving a design 
To forestal sweet St. Valentine, 

In many an orcliard, copse, and grove, 
Assembled on affairs of love, 

And with much twitter and much shatter 
Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a Bullfinch, who could boast i 
More years and wisdom than the most, 
Eiitroated, opening wido his beak, 

A moment's liberty to speak ; 

And silence publicly enjoin'd, 

Deliver'd briefly thus liis mind : 

My friends I bo cautious how ye treat 
The subject upon which we meet ; 

I fear we shall have winter yet. 

A Finch, whose tongue knew no control, 
With golden wing and satin poll, 

A last year's bird, who ne'er h'ad tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied : 

Methinks the gentleman, quoth she, 
Opposite in the apple tree, 

By his good will would keep us single 
Till yonder heaven and earth shall mingle. 
Or (which is likelier to befall) 

Till death exterminate us all. 

I marry without more ado ; 

My dear Dick Redcap, what say you? 

Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridlin* 
Turning short round, strutting, and sidling. 
Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an immediate conjugation. 

Their sentiments so well express’d 
Influenced mightily the rest. 

All pair'd, and each pair built a nest. 

But though the birds were thus in haste. 
The leaves came on not quite so fast, 
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And destiny, that sometimes bears 
All aspect stern on man’s airairs, 

Not altogether smiled on theirs. 

The wind, of lal i breathed gently forth, 

Now shifted east, and east by north ; 

Jiare trees and shrubs hut ill, you know, 

Could sholte* them from rain or snow, 

Stepping into their nests, they paddled, 
Thcinsfflvcs were chill’d, their eggs were addled: 
Soon every father bird and mother 
^rew quarrelsome, and peck’d each other, 

Farted without the least regret, 

Kxcept that they had ever met. 

And Icarn’d in future to be wiser, 

Than to neglect a good adviser. 


Misses t the talc that I relate 
This lesson seems to carry— 
Choose not alone a proper mate. 
But proper time to marry. 


THE DOG AND THE WATER LILY. 

NO FABLE. 

The noon was shady, and soft airs 
Swept Ouse’s silent tide. 

When, 'scaped from literary cares 
I wander'd on his side. 

My spaniel, prettiest of his race, 

And high in pedigree, 

(Two nymphs * adorn’d with every grace 
That spaniel found for mo) 

* Sir Itobert Gunning’s doughtcra 
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Now wanton'd lost in flags and reeds, 

Now starting into sight, 

Pursued the swallow o’er the meads 
With scarce a slower flight. 

It was the time when Ouse display’d 
II is lilies newly blown ; » 

Their beauties I intent survey’d, 

And one I wish’d my own. 

With cane extended far T sought 
To steer it close to land ; 

Tint still the pi'ixc, though nearly caught. 
Escaped niy eager hand. 

Beau mark’d my unsuccessful pains 
With fix’d considerate face, 

And puzzling set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case. 

But with a chcrup clear and strong 
Dispersing all his dream, 

I thence withdrew, and follow’d long 
The windings of the stream. 

My ramble ended, I return’d; 

Bean, trotting far before, 

The floating wreath again discern’d. 

And plunging left the shore. 

I saw him with that lily cropp’d 
Impatient swim to meet 

My quick approach, and soon he dropp'd 
The treasure at my feet. 

Charm’d with the sight, the world, I cried. 
Shall hear of this thy deed : 

My 0og shall mortify the pride 
Of man’s superior breed : 
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Blit chief myself I will enjoin, 
Awake at duty’s call, 

To show a love as prompt as thine 
To him who gives me all. 


'J JIK POfJT, THE OVSTER, AND SENSITIVE PLANT. 

• 

An oyster, cast upon the shore. 

Was heard, tliouj^h never heard before. 
Complaining in a speech we]\ worded, 

And worthy thus to be recorded — 

Ah, hapless wretch I condemn'd to dwell 
For ever in my native shell ; 

Ordain’d to move when others please. 

Not for my own content or ease ; 

But toss’d and buffeted about, 

Now ill the water and now out 
*Twcre bettor to be born a stone. 

Of ruder shape, and feeling none, 

Than with a tenderness like mine, 

And sensibilities so fine I 
I envy that unfeeling shrub, 

Fast rooted against every rub. 

The plant he meant grew not far off, 

And felt the sneer with scorn enough : 

Was hurt, disgusted, mortified. 

And with asperity replied : 

. When, cry the botanists, and stare, 

Did plants call’d sensitive grow there? 

No matter when — a poet’s muse is 
To make them grow just where she chooses. 

Ton shapeless nothing in a dish, 

You that are but almost a fish, 

I scorn your coarse insinuation, 

And have most plentiful occasion 
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To wish myself the rock I view, 

Or such another dolt as you : 

For many a grave and learned clerk, 

And many a gay unlettered spark, 

With curious touch examines me, 

If I can feel as well as he ; 

And when I bend, retire, and shrifik, 

Says — Well, 'tis more than one would think I 
Thus life is spent (oh he iipon’t !) ^ 

In being touch’d, and crying— Don’t I 
A poet, in his evening walk, 

O’erheard and cheek’d this idle talk. 

And your fine sense, he said, and yours. 
Whatever evil it endures. 

Deserves not, if so soon offended, 

Much to be pitied or commended. 

Disputes, though short, are far too long. 
Where both alike are in the wrong ; 

Your feelings in their full amount 
Are all upon your own account. 

You, in your grotto-work enclosed, 
Complain of being thus exposed ; 

Yet nothing feel in that rough coat 
Save when the knife is at your throat. 
Wherever driven by wind or tide, 

Exempt from every ill beside. 

And as for you, my Lady Squeamish, 

Who reckon every touch a blemish. 

If all the plants, that can be found 
Embellishing the scene around, 

Should droop and wither where they grow. 
You would not feel at all — not you. 

The noblest minds their virtue prove 
By pity, sympathy, and love : 

These, these are feelings truly fine. 

And prove their owner half divine. 

His censure reach’d them as he dealt it, 

An<1 w u »j u- /• -•* 
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THE SHRUBEEllY, 

WRITTEN IN A TIME OP AFFLICTION. 

OiT, happy sliades — to mo unbicst I 
Friendly to peace, but not to me I 

How ill the scene that offers rest, 

And hcal't, that cannot rest, agree ! 

This^lassy stieam, that spreading pine, 
j Those alders quivering to the hreezo, 

Might soothe a soul less hurt than mine, 
And please, if any thing could ])lease. 

Blit fix’d unalterable care 
Foregoes not what she feels within, 

Shows the same sadness everywhere. 

And slights the season and the scene. 

For nil that pleased in wood or lawn, 

'^'hile peace possess’d these silcut bowers, 

Her animating smile withdrawn, 

Has lust its beauties and its powers. 

The saint or moralist should trend 
This moss-grown alley musing, slow; 

They seek like mo the secret shade, 

But not like me to nourish woe 1 

Me fruitful scenes and prospects waste 
Alike admonish not to roam ; 

These tell me of enjoyments past, 

And those of sorrows yet to come. 


THE WINTER NOSEGAY. 

What nature, alas! has denied 
To the delicate growth of our isle, 
Art has in a measure supplied, 

Anri uriiifr^r is rlnnlr*#! wm. « amSIn 
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See, Mary, what beauties I bring 
From the shelter of that sunny shed, 

Where the flowers have the channs of tlic spring, 
Though abroad they are frozen and dead. 

Tis a bower of Arcadian sweets. 

Where Flora is still in her prime, 

A fortress to which she retreats *' 

From the cruel assaults of the clime. 

While earth wears a mantle of snow. 

These pinks are as fresh and as gay 
As the fairest and sweetest that blow 
On the beautiful bosom of May. 

S3ee how they have safely survived 
The frowns of a sky so severe ; 

Such Mary's true love, that lias lived 
Through many a turbulent year. 

The charms of the late blowing rose 
Seem’d graced with a livelier hue, 

And the winter of sorrow best shows 
The truth of a friend such as you. 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE 

vecessart to 

THE HAFFINESS OF THE MARRIED STATE. 

The lady thus address'd her spouse — 

What a mere dungeon is this house ! 

By no means large enough; and was it, 

Yet this dull room, and that dark closet. 
Those hangings with their worn-out graces, 
Long beards, long noses, and pale faces. 

Are such an antiquated scene, 

They overwhelm me with the spleen. 
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Sir Humphrey, shooting in the dark, 
Makes answer quite beside the mark : 

No doubt, my dear, I bade him come, 
Engaged myself to be at home. 

And shall expect him at the door 
Precisely when the clock strikes four. 

You ar(i so deaf, the lady cried, 

(And raised her voice, and frown'd beside) 
Yoiyare so sadly deaf, my dear. 

What shall I do to make you hear ? 

Dismiss poor Harry! he replies; 
fSome people are more nice than wise. 

For one slight tresspass all this stir? 
What if he did ride whip and spur, 

’Twas but a mile — your favourite horse 
Will never look onu hair the worse. 

Well,' I protest 'tis past all bearing — 
Child I I am rather hard of hearing — 

Yes, truly — one must scream and bawl ; 

I tell you, you can't hear at all ! 

Then, with a voice exceeding low, 

No matter if you hear or no. 

Alas ! and is domestic strife, 

That sorest ill of human life, 

A plague so little to be fear’d, 

As to be wantonly incurr'd, 

To gratify a fretful passion, 

On every trivial provocation ? 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something every day they live 
To pity, and perhaps forgive. 

But if infirmities, that fall 
In common to the lot of all, 

A blemish or a sense impair'd, 

Are crimes so little to be sj)arcd, 

Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state ; 
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Instead of harmony, *tis jar, 

And tumult, and intestine war. 

The love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserved by virtue from declension. 
Becomes not weary of attention ; 

But lives, when that exterior gra^e, 
Which first inspired the flame, decays. 
*Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, • 

To faults compassionate or blind, 

And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure : 

But angry, coarse, and harsh expression 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his. 

Or soon expels him if it is. 


THE NEGRO'S COMPI^INT. 

Forced from home and all its pleasures, 
Afric's coast I left forlorn ; 

To incrcaso a stranger's treasures, 

O’er the raging billows borne. 

Men from England bought and sold me. 
Paid my price in paltry gold ; 

But, slave though they havo enroll'd me, 
IVIinds are never to be sold. 

Still in thought as free as ever. 

What are England's rights, I ask, 

Me from my delights to sever, 

Me to torture, me to task ? 

Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit nature's claim ; 

Skins may differ, but affection 
Dw^ in white and black the same 
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Why did all-creating nature 

Make the plant for which we toil 

Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 
Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 

Think, ye masters iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial hoards, 

Think»how many backs have smarted 
For the sweets your cane affords. 

fs there, as ye sometimes tell us, 

Is there one who reigns on high ? 

Has he bid you buy and sell us, 
Speaking from his throne the sky? 

Ask him, if your knotted scourges, 
Matches, blood- extorting screwsi 

Are the means that duty urges 
Agents of his will to use? 

Hark ! he answers — wild tornadoes, 
Strewing yonder sea with wrecks ; 

Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 
Are the voice with which he speaks. 

He, foreseeing what vexations 
Afric’s sons should undergo, 

Fix’d their tyrant’s habitations 

Where his whirlwinds answer — No. 

By our blood in Afric wasted, 

Ere our necks received the chain ; 

By the miseries that we tasted. 
Crossing in your barks the main ; 

By our sufferings, since ye brought us 
To the man-degrading mart ; 

All sustain’d by patience, taught us 
Only by a broken heart : 

Deem our nation brutes no longer, 

Till some reason ye shall find 

Worthier of regard, and stronger 
I’lian the colour of our kind. 
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Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers, 
Prove that you liave human feelings, 
Ere you proudly question ours I 


PITY FOR POOR AFRICANS. 

video mellora proboque, 

Detcriora scqnor. 

I OWN 1 am shock’d at the purchase of slaves, 

And fear those who buy them and sell them, are 
knaves ; [groans, 

What 1 hear of their hardships, their tortures, and 
Is almost enough to draw pity from stones. 

I pity them greatly, but I must be mum, 

For how could we do without sugar and rum ? 
Especially sugar, so needful we see ? 

What, give up our desserts, our coffee, and tea ! 

Besides, if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains : 

If we do not buy the poor creatures, they will, 

And tortures and groans will be multiplied still. 

If foreigners likewise would give up the trade. 
Much more in behalf of your wish might be said ; 
But, w'hile they get riches by purchasing blacks. 
Pray tell me why we may not also go snacks ? 

Tour scruples and arguments bring to my mind 
A story so pat, you may think it is coin’d. 

On purpose to answer you, out of my mint ; 

But I can assure you 1 saw it in print. 

A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test ; 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob. 

And ask’d him to go and assist in the job. 
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He was shock’d, sir, like you, and answered — 
“ Oh no I [go ; 

What I rob our good neighbour I I pray you don’t 
Besides the man’s poor, his orchard’s his bread, 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.” 

“ You spe^k very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples wo want, and a 2 )ples we’ll have ; 

If you will go with us, you shall have a share. 

If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.” 

They spoke, and Tom ponder’d — “ I see they will 
Poor man ! what a pity to injure him so ! [go ; 
Poor man 1 I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

“ If the matter depended alone upon me, [tree ; 
Jlis apples might hang till they dr(>])p’d from the 
Jiut since they will take them, 1 think i’ll go too, 
lie will lose none by me, though 1 get a few.” 

His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
lie blamed and protested, but join’d in the plan : 
lie shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. 


THE MORNING DREAM. 

•Twas in the glad season of spring. 

Asleep at the dawn of the day, 

I dream’d what I cannot but sing, 

So pleasant it seem’d as 1 lay. 

I dreamed that, on ocean afloat, 

Far hence to the westward 1 sail’d. 

While the billows high lifted the boat, 

And the fresh blowing breeze never fail’d. 
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In the steerage a woman I saw, 

Such at le^st was the form tliat she wore, 
Whose beauty impressed me with awe, 

Ne’er taught me by woman before. 

She sat, and a shield at her side 
Shed light, like a sun on the waves, 

And smiling divinely, she cried— > 

** 1 go to make freemen of slaves.*’ 

Then raising her voice to a strain 
The sweetest that ear ever heard, 

She sung of the slave’s broken chain, 
Wherever her glory appear’d. 

Some clouds, which had over us hung. 

Fled, chased by her melody clear, 

And methought while she liberty sung, 

*Twas liberty only to hear. 

Thus swiftly dividing the flood. 

To a slave-cultured island we came, 

Where a demon, her enemy, stood — 
Oppression his terrible name. 

In his hand, as the sign of his sway, 

A scourge hung with lashes he bore, 

And stood looking out for his prey 
From Africa’s sorrowful shore. 

But soon, as approaching the land. 

That goddesslike woman he view’d. 

The scourge he let fall from his hand, 

With blood of his subjects imbrued. 

1 saw him both sicken and die, 

And the moment the monster expired. 

Heard shoots that ascended the sky. 

From thousands with rapture inspired. 

Awaking, how could I but muse 
At what such a dream should betide ? 

But soon my ear caught the glad news. 

Which served my weak thought for a guide } 
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That Britannia, renowned o'er the waves 
For the hatred she over lias shown 
To the black-sccptrcd rulers of slaves, 
itesolves to have none of her own* 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOWWORM. 

*A NiOHTiNOALB, thnt all day long: 

Had cheer’d the village with his song, 

Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 

Nor yet when eventide was ended, 

Began to feci, as well he might, 

The keen demands of appetite ; 

When, looking eagerly around. 

He spied far off upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark. 

And knew the glowworm by his spark; 

So stooping down from hawthorn top. 

He thought to put him in his crop. 

The worm, aware of bis intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent — 

Did you admire my lamp, quoth he, 

As much as I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 

For ’twas the selfsame Power Divine 
Taught you to sing, and mo to shine; 

That you with music, I with light, 

Might beautify and cheer the night. 

The songster heard his short oration, 

And warbling out his approbation, 
Belcased him, as my story tells. 

And found a supper somewhere else. 

Hence jarring sectaries may loam 
Their real interest to discern ; 

That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other; 
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Bnt sing and shine by sweet consent, 

Till lifers poor transient night is spent, 
Bcspecting in each other's case 
The gifts of nature and of grnca 
Those Christians best deserve the name 
Who studiously make peace their aim ; . 
Peace both the duly and the prize 
Of him that creeps and him that flies. ^ 


ON A GOLDFINCH. 

STARVED TO DEATH IN HIS CAGE. 

Time was when I was free as air, 

The thistle's downy seed my fare, 

My drink the morning deAv ; 

I perch'd at will on every spray, 

My form genteel, my plumage gay. 

My strains for ever new. 

Bnt gaudy plumage, sprightly strain, 

And form genteel were all in vain, 

And of a transient date ; 

For, caught and caged, and starved to death, 
In dying sighs my little breath 
Soon pass'd the wiry grate. 

Thanks, gentle swain, for all my woes, ' 

And thhnks for this effectual close 
And cure of every U1 1 
More cruelty could none express ; 

And I, if you had shown me less, 

Had been your prisoner still. 
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THE PINEAPPLE AND THE BEE. 

Tub pineapples, in triple row, 

Were basking hot, and all in blow; 

A bee of most discerning taste 
Perceived the fragrance as he pass'd, 

On eager wing the spoiler came, 

And search'd for crannies in the frame, 
U/ged his attempt on every side. 

To every pane his trunk applied ; 

But still in vain, the frame was tight, 

And only pervious to the light : 

Thus having wasted half the day, 
lie trlmm'd his flight another way. 

Methinks, I said, in thee I And 
The sin and madness of mankind. 

To joys forbidden man aspires, 

Consumes his soul with vain desires ; 

P’olly the spring of his pursuit, 

And disai^poiiitment all the fruit. 

While Cynthio ogles, as she passes, 

1’lic nymph between two chariot glasses, 
She is the pineapple, and he 
The silly unsuccessful bee. 

The maid who views with pensive air 
The showglass fraught with glittering ware, 
Sees watches, bracelets, rings, and lockets, 
But sighs at thought of empty pockets ; 

Like thine, her appetite is keen, 

But ah, the cruel glass between I 
Our dear delights are often such, 

Exposed to view, but not to touch ; 

The sight our foolish heart inflames, 

We long for pineapples in frames ; 

With hopeless wish one looks and lingers ; 
One breaks the glass, and cuts his Angers ; 
But they whom truth and wisdom lead 
Gail gather honey from a weed. 
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HORACE, BOOK II. ODE X. 

Reoeive, dear friend, the truths I teach, 
So shalt thou live beyond the reach 
Of adverse fortune's power ; 

Not always tempt the distant deep, 

Nor always timorously creep 
Along the treacherous shore. 

He that holds fast the golden mean. 

And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 

Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door^ 
Imbittering all his state. 

The tallest pines feel most the power 
Of wintry blasts ; the loftiest tower^ 

Comes heaviest to the ground ; 

The bolts that spare the mountain’s side 
llis cloudcapt eminence divide, 

And spread the ruin round. 

The well informed philosopher 
Rejoices with a wholesome fear, 

And hopes in spite of pain ; 

If Winter bellow from the north. 

Soon the sweet Spring comes dancing forth, 
And Nature laughs again* 

What if thine Heaven be overcast, 

The dark appearance will not last; 

Expect a brighter sky. 

The God that strings the silver bow 
Awakes sometimes the Muses too, 

And lays his arrows by. 
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If hindrances obstruct thj way, 
Thy magnanimity display, 

And let thy strength be seen ; 
Blit 0 ! if fortune fill thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 
Take hs^f thy canvass in. 


A IIEFLI'ICTION ON THE FOREGOING ODE. 

And is this all ? Can reason do no more 
Than bid me sliuii the deep, and dread the shore, 
Sweet moralist I afloat on life’s rough sea, 

Tiiu Christian has an art imknown to thee : 

He holds no parley with unmanly fears; 

Where Duty bids he confidently steers, 

Faces a thousand dangers at her call. 

And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all. 


THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 

The nymph must lose her female friend, 
If more admired than she— 

But where will fierce contention end, 

If flowers can disagree ? 

Within the garden’s peaceful scene 
Appear’d two lovely foes. 

Aspiring to the rank of queen. 

The Lily and the Hose. 

The Rose soon redden’d into rage. 

And, swelling with disdain, 

Appeal’d to many a poet’s page 
To prove her right to reign. 

' 2 a 
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The Lily’s hciprht liespoko command, 

A fair imperial flower ; 

She seem’d design’d for Flora’s hand, 
The sceptre of her power. 

This civil hickering and debate 
The goddess chaneed to hear, 

And flew to save, ere yet too late, 

The pride of the parterre ; 

Tours is, she said, the nobler hue, 

And yours the statelier mien ; 

And, till a third surpasses yon, 

Let each be deem’d a queen. 

Thus sooth’d and reconciled, each seeks 
The fairest British fair ; 

The seat of empire is her checks, 

They reign united there. 


IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 

ITed inimicitias qiioties parit semula forma, 
Quam raro pulclirae, pulehra placere potest? 

Sed fines ultra solitos discordia tendit, 

Cum flores ipsos bills et ira movent. 

Hortus ubi dulces prssbct taoitosque recessus 
Se rapit in partes gens animosa duas ; 

Hie sibi regales Amaryllis Candida cultus, 

Illic purpureo vlndicat ore Kosa. 

Ira Rosam et mentis quscsita superbia tangunt, 
Multaque fervent! vix cohibenda sinu, 

Dum sibi fautorum cict undique nomina vatum, 
Jusque suum, multo carmine fulta, probat. 
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Altlor emicat ilia, et celso vcrtice nutat, 

Gull ilures inter non habiiura parem, 

FastidJtque alios, et nata videtur in usus 
Imperii, sceptrum, Flora quod ipsa gurat. 

Nec Dea non sensit civilis miirmnra rixae, 

Cui cura^ est pictas panderc ruris opes. 

Duliciasqiio suas iiuiiqiiam non prompta tueri, 
Diim licet et locus est, ut tueatur, adest. 

Et tibi forma datur procerior omnibus, inquit, 

Et tibi, principibus qui solet esse, color, 

Et doTiP.c vincat qiuedam formosior ambas, 

Et tibi rcginae nomen, et csto tibi. 

His ubi sedatus furor eat, petit utraque nympbam, 
Qualem inter Veneres Anglia sola parit ; 

Hanc penes imperium est, nihil optant amplitis, 
Kegnant in nitidis, et sine lite, genis. [hujus 


THE POPLAR FIELD. 

The poplars are fell’d, farewell^ the shade, 

And the whispering sound of the cool colonade ; 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed since 1 last took a view 
Of my favourite field, and the bank where they 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, [grew; 
And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade. 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat. 

Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat, 
And the scene where liis melody charm’d me before 
Resounds with his sweet flowing ditty no more. 
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My fugitive years are all hasting away, 

And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 

With a turf on my breast, and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 

*Tis a sight to engage me, if any thing can. 

To muse on the perishing pleasures of man ; 
Though his life be a dream, his enjoyments, I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he.* 


IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 

Fopuleje CGcidit gratissima copia silvac, 
Conticuere susurri, omnisque ovanuit umbra. 
Nulls jam levibus se miscent frondibus aura:, 

Et nulla in fluvio ramorum ludit imago. 

Hci mihi! bis senos dum luciu torqueor annos, 
His cogor silvis suetoque carere rcccssu. 

Cum Serb rediens, stratasque in gramine cernens, 
Inscdi arboribus, sub quets errare solebam. 

Ah ubi nunc merulise cantus? Felicior ilium 
Silva tegit, duroj nondum permissa bipenni ; 
Scilicet exustos colics camposquo patentes 
edit, et indignans et non rediturus abivit. 

Sed qui succisas doleo succidar et ipse, 

Et prills huic parilis quAm creverit altera silva 
Flebor, et, exequiis parvis donatus, habebo 
Deiixum lapidem tumulique cubantis acervum. 


* Mr. Gowper afterwards altered this last stanza in the 
following manner 

'ITio change both my heart and my fancy employs, 

I r^cct on the fi-ailty of man, and his jo3rB; 
Shortlived as we arc, yet our pleasures, we see. 

Have a still shorter date, and die sooner than w<x 
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Tam subitb periisse yidens tarn digna manerc, 
Agnosco bumanas sortes et tristia fiita — 

Sit licbt ipse brevis, volucrique simillinius umbrae, 
Kst homiui brevier citi^que obitura voliiptas. 


VOTUM. 

0 mAtutini rores, auneque salubres, 

0 nemora, et lietai rivis felicibus berbse, 

Graininei colles, et amaenae in valJibus umbrae I 
Fata modb dederint quas olim in rare paterno 
Delicias, procul arte, procul formidine novi, 

Quam vellem ignotus, quod mens mca semper 
avebat, 

Ante larem proprium placidam expectare senectam 
Turn demCLra, exactis non infeliciter annis, 

Sortiri taciturn lapidem, aut sub cospitc condi ! 


THE DIVEUTiSG HISTORY OF JOHN GILPLN. 

SJiomng how ho went further than he intcuded, and caino 
safo home again. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A trainband captain eke was he 
Of &mous London town. 

John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 

Though wedded we have been 
Those twice ten tedious years, jet we 
No holiday have seen. 

To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 
All in a chaise and pair. 
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My sister, and my sister’s child, 

Myself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we. 

He soon replied, I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done. 

1 am a linendraper bold. 

As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go. 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, that’s well said ; 

And for that wine is dear. 

We will be furnish’d with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear. . 

John Gilpin kiss’d his loving wife , 

O'erjoy’d was he to find. 

That, though on pleasure she was Dent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought. 
But yet was nut allow’d 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay’d. 
Where they did all get in ; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad, 

The atones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 
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John Gilpin at his horse's side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride. 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddletree scarce reach'd had he, 

His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in, 

• 

So down he came ; for loss of time. 
Although it grieved him sore. 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew. 
Would trouble him much more. 

*Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind 
When Betty screaming came down stairSf 
The wine is left behind 1 

Good lack 1 quoth he — ^yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise. 

In which 1 bear tny trusty sword 
When 1 do exercise. 

Now Mrs. Gilpin (careful soull) 

Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew. 

And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 
Equipp’d from top to toe. 

His long red cloak, well brush’d and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 
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Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed. 

Full slowly pacing o*cr the stones. 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which galPd him in his seat. 

So, fair and softly, John he cried. 

But John he cried in vain I 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasp’d the mane with both his hands. 
And eke with all his might. 

His horse, wlio never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nouglit ; 
Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fiy. 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both. 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he bad slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 
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The (loj^s did bark, the children scream'd, 
Up flew the windows all; 

And every soul cried out, Well done I 
As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 

11 is fame soon spread around, 

He carritli weight I he rides a race I 
'Tis for a thousand pound I 

t* 

And still, as fast as he drew near 
’Twas wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

Tiio bottles twain behind his back 
Were shatter'd at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 

Hut still ho seem’d to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see tlie bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through mcriy Islington 
I'hcsQ gambols he did play. 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way. 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 
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At Edmonton his loving wife 
Prom the balcony j«picd 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 

Stop, stop, John Gilpin — Here’s the house, 
Tliey all at once did cry ; 

The dinner waits, and we are tired ; ^ 

Said Gilpin — So am 1 1 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there; 

For why? — his owner had a house 
Full ten miles oil, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 

Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him : 

What news ? what news? your tidings tell 
Tell me you must and shall — 

Bay why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all ? 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And loved a timely joke ; 

And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke : 
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I came because your horse would come , 
And, if 1 well forebode, 

My hat and wigf will soon be here. 

They are upon the road. 

The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Keturn’d him not a single word, 

Birt to the house went in ; 

• Whence straight he eame with hat and wig| 
A wig that flow’d behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

lie held them up, and in his turn 
Thus show’d his ready wit, 

My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

But let*me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case. 

Said John, It is my wedding-day, 

And all the world would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And 1 should dine at Ware. 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

, I am in haste to dine ; 

’Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for mine. 

Ah luckless speech, and bootless boast! 

For which he paid full dear ; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 
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Whereat his horse did snort, as lie 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped oif with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

• 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig: 

He lost them sooner than at first. 

For why ? — they were too big. 

Now mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 

She pull'd out half a crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said. 

That drove them to the liell. 

This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well. 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet* 
John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice ho tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have dune. 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 

The postboy's horse right glad to mibs 
The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry : — 
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Btop thief 1 stop thief! — a highwaymon! 

Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that pass’d that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew (^en in short space ; 

The toll- man thinking as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopp'd till where he had got up 
lie did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the king, 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May 1 be there to seel 


AN EPISTLE TO AN AFFLICTED PROTESTANT 
LADY IN FRANCE. 

Madam, 

A STRAKQEu’s purposc in these lays 
Is to congratulate, and not to praise. 

To give the creature the Creator’s due 
Were sin in me, and an offence to you. 

From man to man, or e’en to woman paid. 

Praise is the medium of a knavish trade, 

A coin by craft Igr folly’s use design’d. 

Spurious, and only current with the blind. 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone. 

Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown ; 

No traveller ever reach’d that blest abode. 

Who found not thorns and briers in his road. 
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The world may dance along the flowery plain, 
Cheer’d as tliey go by many a sprightly strain, 
“Where nature has her mossy velvet spread, 

“Witli unshod feet they yet securely tread. 
Admonish’d, scorn the caution and the friend, 

Bent all on pleasure, heedless of its end. 

But he, who knew what human hearts m ould prove. 
How slow to learn the dictates of his love, 

That, hard by nature and of stubborn will, * 

A life of ease would make them harder still, 

In pity to the souls his grace design’d 
To rescue from the ruins of mankind, 

Gall’d for a cloud to darken all their years. 

And said, ** Go, spend them in the vale of tares.** 

O balmy gales of soul-reviving air ! 

0 salutary streams, that murmur there ! 

These flowing from the fount of grace above, 

Those breathed from lips of everlasting love. 

The flinty soil indeed their feet annoys ; 

Ciiill blasts of trouble nip tlieir springing Joys; 

An envious world will interpose its frown. 

To mar delights superior to its own ; 

And many a pang, experienced still within, 
Reminds them of their hated inmate, Sin ; 

But ills of every shape and every name. 
Transform’d to blessings, miss their cruel aim ; 
And every moment's calm, that soothes the breast. 
Is given in earnest of eternal rest. 

Ah, be not sad, although thy lot be cast 
Far from the flock, and in a boundless waste I 
No shepherd’s tents within thy view appear. 

But the chief Shepherd even there is i^ear; 

Thy tender sorrows and thy plaintive strain 
Flow in a foreign land, but not in vain ; 

Thy tears all issue from a source divine, 

And every drop bespeaks a Saviour thine-— 

Bo once in Gideon’s fleece the dews were found, 
And drought on all the drooping herbs around. 
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TO THE EEV. W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN. 

Unwin,- T should but ill repay 
'J'he kindness of a friend, 

Wliose"*worth deserves as warm a lay, 
j As ever friendship penn’d. 

Thy name omitted in a page, 

That would reclaim a vicious age. 

A union form’d, as mine with thee, 

Not rashly, or in sport, 

May be as fervent in degree, 

And faithful in its sort. 

And may as rich in comfort prove, 

As that of true fraternal love. 

The bud inserted in the rind, 

The bud of peach or rose, 

Adorns, though differing in its kind. 

The stock whereon it grows, 

With flower as sweet, or fruit as fair, 

As if produced by nature there. 

Not rich, I render what I may, 

1 seize thy name in haste. 

And place it in this first essay, 

Lest this should prove the last. 

*Tis where it should be-in a plan, 

That holds in view the good of man. 

The poet*s lyre, to fix his fame, 

Should be the poet’s heart ; 

Affection lights a brighter flame 
Than ever blazed by art. 

No muses on these lines attend, 

1 sink the poet in the friend. 
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AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Dear Joseph— five and twenty years ago — 

Alas, how time escapes! — ’tis oven so — 

With frequent intercourae, and always sweet, 

And always friendly, we were wont to 'cheat 
A tedious hour — ^and now we never meet I 
As some grave gentlemen in Terence says * 

(’Twas therefore much the same in ancient days), • 
Good lack, we know not what to-morrow brings— 
Strange fluctuation of all human things ! 

True. Changes will befall, and friends may part. 
But distance only cannot change the heart: 

And were I call’d to prove the assertion true, 

One proof should serve— a reference to you. 

Whence comes it then, that in tlic wane of life, 
Though nothing have occurr’d to kindle strife, 

We find the friends we fancied we had won, 

Though numerous once, reduced to few or none ? 
Can gold grow worthless that has stood the touch ? 
No ; gold they seem’d, but they were never such. 

Horatio’s servant once, with bow and cringe, 
Swinging the parlour door upon its hinge. 

Dreading a negRtive, and overawed 

Lest he should trespass, begg’d to go abroad. 

Go, fellow — ^whither? — turning short about — 

Nay — stay at home — ^you’re always going out. 

*'J’is but a step, sir, just at the street’s end. — 

For what ? — An please you, sir, to see a friend. — 

A friend I Horatio cried, and seem’d to start — 

Yea marry shalt thou, and with all my heart. 

And fetch my doak ; for, though the night be raw, 
I’ll see him too— the first I ever saw. 

1 knew the man, and knew his nature mild. 

And was his plaything often when a child ; 

But somewhat at that moment pinch’d him close, 
Else he was seldom bitter or morose. 
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Perhaps, his confidonco just then betray’d, [made ; 
His grief might prompt him with the speech ho 
Perhaps ’twas mere good humour gave it birth, 
The harmless play of pleasantry and mirth. 
Howe’er it was, his language in my mind, 

Bespoke at least a man that knew mankind. 

But not tcimoralize too much, and strain 
’Co prove an evil of which all complain 
(I hatrf long arguments verbosely spun) ; 

One story more, dear Hill, and I have done. 

<)nce on a time aii emperur, a wise man, 

No matter where, in China or Japan, 

Decreed that whosoever should offend 
Against the well known duties of a friend, 
Convicted once, should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare. 

'L’he punishment importing this no doubt, 

That all was nought within, and all found out^ 

Oh, happy Britain 1 wo have not to fear 
Such hard and arbitrary measure here ; * 

Else, could a law like that which I relate 
Once liave the sanction of our triple state, 

Some few, that I have known in days of old, 

Would run most dreadful risk of catching cold ; 
While you, iny friend, whatever wind should blow. 
Might traverse England safely to and fro. 

An honest man, close-buttoii’d to the chin, 

Broad- cloth without, and a warm heart within. 


TO THE EEV. i)lR. NEWTON. 

AN INVITATION INTO THE COUNTRY. 

The swallows in their torpid state 
Compose their useless wing, 

And bees in hives as idly wait 
The call of early Spring. 

2 B 
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Tlie Iccpiiest frost that binds the streain. 
The Mrildest wind that blows, 

Are neither felt nor fear’d by them, 
Secure of their repose. 

Dnt man, all feeling and awake, 

TJie gloomy scene surveys ; ^ 

With present ills his heart must aolic 
And pant for brighter days. 

Old Winter, halting o’er the mead, 
liids me and Mary mourn ; 

But lovely Spring peci)s o’er his head, 
And whispers your return. 

Then April, with her sistc'r May, 

Shall chase him from the bowers. 

And weave fresh garlands every day, 
To crown the .smiling hours. 

And if a tear, that speaks regret 
Of happhu' times, appear, 

A glimpse of joy, that wc have met, 
t^liall shine and dry the tear. 


C A T 11 A U I N A . 

AI>1)RKSSKI> TO MISS STAIU.ETON, 
(NOW Mas COUBTNEV.) 

She came — she is gone — we have met — 
And meet perhaps never again ; 

The sun of tliat moment is set. 

And seems to liave risen in vain. 
Catharina has fled like a dream — 

(So vanishes pleasure, alas !) 

But has left a regret and esteem 
That will not so suddenly pass. 
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The last crenmg ramble we madOf 
Catharina, Maria, and I, 

Our progress was often delay’d 
By the nightingale warbling nigh. 

We paused under many a tree, 

And much she was charm’d with a tone. 
Less svieet to Maria and me. 

Who so lately had witness’d her own. 

My numbers that day she had sung, 

And gave them a grace so divine. 

As only lier musical tongue 

Could infuse into numbers of mine. 

The longer I heard, I esteem’d 
’J’lie work of my fancy the more, 

And e’en to myself never seem'd 
8o tuneful a poet before. 

Though the pleasures of London exceed 
In nuniher the days of the year, 
Catharina, did nothing impede, 

Would feel herself happier here ; 

F<)r the close woven arches of limes 
On the banks of our river, I know. 

Arc sweeter to her many times 
Than aught that the city can show. 

8o it is when the mind is endued 

With a well judging tasto from above, 
Then, whether embellish’d or rude, 

’Tis nature alone that we love. 

The achievements of art may amuse, 

May even our wonder excite, 

But groves, hills, and valleys diffuse 
A lasting, a sacred delight. 

Since then in the rural recess 
Carathina alone can rejoice, 

May it still be her lot to possess 
'i'he scene of her sensible choice ! 
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^ To inhabit a mansion remote 

From the clatter of street-pacing steeds, 
And by Fhilomers annual note 
To measure the life that she leads. 

With her book, and her voice, and her 13’^re, 
To 'Vising all her moments at home ; 

And with scenes that new rapture 'inspire, 
As oft as it suits her to roam ; « 

She will have just the life she prefers, 
With little to hope or to fear, 

And ours would be pleasant as hers, 

Might we view Jier enjoying it herc- 


THE MORALIZEU CORRECTED. 


A HERMIT (or if ’chance you hold 
That title now too trite and old), 

A man, once young, who lived retired 
As hermit could have well desired, 

His hours of study closed, at last, 

And finished his concise repast. 
Stoppled his cruise, replaced his book 
Within its customary nook. 

And, staff in hand, set forth to share 
The sober cordial of sweet air. 

Like Isaac, with a mind applied 
To serious thought at eveningtide. 
Autumnal rains had made it chill, 

And from the trees, that fringed his hill. 
Shades slanting at the close of day 
Ghiird more his else deliglitfhl way. 
Distant a little mile ho spied 
A western bank^ still sunny side. 

And right toward the favour’d place 

Proceeding with hia nimlilofi* 
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In hope to bask a little yet, 

J ust reached it when the sun was set. 

Your hermit, young and jovial sirs ! 
Learns something from whatever occurs — 
And hence, he said, my mind computes 
The real worth of man’s pursuits. 

His object chosen, wealth or fame, 

Or other sublunary game, 

Imagination to his view 
Presents it deck’d with every hue 
That can seduce him not to spare 
Uis powers of best exertion there, 

But youth, health, vigour to expend 
On so dcsireable an end. 

Ere long approach life’s evening shades, 
The glow'that fancy gave it fades ; 

And, earn’d too late, it wants the grace 
That first engaged him in the chase. 

True, answer’d an angelic guide, 
Attendant at the senior’s side — 

But whether all the time it cost, 

To urge the fruitless chase be lost, 

Must be decided by the worth 
Of that which call’d his ardour forth. 
Trifles pursued, whato’er the event. 

Must cause him shame or discontent ; 

A vicious object still is worse. 

Successful there he wins a curse ; 

But he, whom e’en in life’s last stage 
Endeavours laudable engage. 

Is paid at least in peace of mind, 

And sense of having well design’d ; 

And if. ere he attain his end, 

His sun precipitate descend, 

A brighter prize than that he mcanl 
Shall recompense his mere intent. 

No virtuous wish can bear a date 
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THE FAITHFUL BIRD. 

Tits greenhouse is my summer sent ; 
My shrubs displaced from that retreat 
Enjoy'd the open air ; «' 

Two goldfinches^ whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 
Lived happy prisoner's there. 

They sang as blithe as finches sing 
That flutter loose on golden wing, 

And frolic where they list ; 
Str.angers to liberty, 'tis true. 

But that delight they never knew, 

And therefore never miss'd. 

But nature works in every breast, 
With force not easily suppress'd ; 

And Dick felt some desires, 

That, after many an eflort vain. 
Instructed him at length to gain 
A pass between his wires. 

The open windows seem’d to invito 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 

But Tom was still confined ; 

And Dick, although his way was clear. 
Was much too generous and sincere 
To leave his friend behind. 

So settling on his cage, by play, 

And chirp, and kiss, he seem'd to say, 
You must not live alone — 

Nor would he quit that chosen stand 
Till I, with slow and cautious hand, 
Ketum'd him to bis own. 
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Oh ye, who never taste the joys 
Of Friendship, satisfied with noise. 

Fandango, hall, and rout! 

Blpsh when I tell you how a bird 
A prison with a friend preferr’d 
To liberty without. 


THE NEEDLESS AIAllil. 

> TALE. 

There is a field, through which I often pass. 

Thick overspread with moss anti jsilky gra»s. 
Adjoining close to Kilwick’s echoing wood. 

Where oft the bilch fox hides her hapless brood, 
Reserved to solace many a neighbouring sipiirc, 
That he may follow them through brake and brier, 
(Jontnsioii hazarding of neck or spine. 

Which rural gentleracTi call sport divine, 

A narrow brook, by rushy banks conceal’d, 

Kuns in a bottom, and divides the field ; 

Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head, 
lint now wear crests of oven wood instead ; 

Anti wliere the land slopes to its watery bourn 
Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thorn; 
llricks line the sides, but shiver’d long ago, 

And horrid brambles intertwine below ; 

A hollow scoop’d, 1 judge, in ancient time. 

For baking earth, or burning rock to lime. 

Not yet the hawthorn boro her berries red. 

With which the fieldfare, wintry guest, is fed; 

Nor Autumn yet had brush’d from every spray, 
With her chill hand, the mellow leaves away; 

Ihit corn was housed, and beans were in the stack, 
Now therefore issued forth the spotted pack, 

\\ ith tails high mounted, ears hung low, aud throats 
With a whole gamut fill’d of heavenly notes. 
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For which, alas! my destiny severe, 

Though cars she gave mo two, gave me no ear. 

The sun accomplishing his early march, 

His lamp now planted on Heaven’s topmost arch, 
When exercise and air, my only aim, 

And heedless whither, to that field I came, 

Ere yet with ruthless joy the happy hound 
Told hill and dale that Beynard’s trac^ was found, 
Or with the high rais’d horn’s melodious clang 
All Kilwick* and all Dinglederry* rang, [press’d 

Sheep grazed the field; some with soft bosoia* 
The herb as soft, while nibbling strayed the rest ; 
Nor noise was heard but of the hasty brook, 
Struggling, detain’d in many a petty nook. 

All seem’d so peaceful, that, from them convey’d. 
To me their peace by kind contagion spread. 

But when the huntsman, with distended cheek, 
’Gan make his instrument of music speak. 

And from within the wood that crash was heard. 
Though not a hound from whom it burst appear’d, 
The sheep recumbent and the sheep that grazed, 

All huddling into phalanx, stood' and gazed. 
Admiring, terrified, the novel strain, 

Then coursed the field around, and coursed it round 
But recollecting, with a sudden thougiit, [again ; 
That flight in circles urged advanced them nought, 
They gather’d close around the old pit’s brink, 

And thought again — but knew not what to think. 

The man to solitude accustom’d long, 

Perceives in every thing that lives a tongue ; 

Not animals alone, but shrubs and trees 
Have speech for him, and understood with ease ; 
After long drought, when rains abundant fall. 

He hears the herbs and flowers rejoicing all ; 

Knows what the freshness of their hue implies, 

How glad they catch the largess of the skies ; 


* Two woods belonging to John Throckmorton, Esq. 
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Rut, with precision nicer still, the mind 
He scans of every locomotive kind ; ' 

Rirds of all feather, beasts of every name, 

That servo mankind, or shun them, wild or tame ; 
The looks and gestures of their griefs and fears 
Have all articulation in his cars ; 

He spells them true by intuition’s light, 

And needs no glossary to set him right. 

This truth premised was needful as a text, 

^To win due credence to what follows next. 

Awhile they mused ; surveying every face, 

Thou hadst supposed them of superior race ; 

'I’heir periwigs of wool and fears combined, 
Stamp’d on each countenance such marks of mind. 
That sage they seem’d as lawyers o’er a doubt, 
Which, puzzling long, at last the puzzle out ; 

Or academic tutors, teaching youths. 

Sure ne’er to want them, mathdhiatic truths ; 
When thus a mutton statelier than the rest, 

A ram, the ewes and wethers sad address’d. 

Friends 1 we have lived too long. I never heard 
Sounds such as the§p, so worthy to be fear’d. 

Could I believe, that winds for ages pent 
In earth’s dark womb have found at last a \;ent, 
And from their prisonhouse below arise, 

With all these hedious bowlings to the skies, 

I could be much composed, nor should appear, 

]‘’or such a cause, to feel the slightest fear. 
Yourselves have seen what time the thunders roll’d 
All night, me resting quiet in the fold. 

Or heard we that tremendous bray alone, 

1 could expound the melancholy tone ; 

Should deem it by our old companion made, 

The ass ; for he, wo know, has lately stray’d, 

And being lost, perhaps, and wandering wide, 
Might be supposed to clamour for a guide. 

Rut ah ! those dreadful yells what soul can bear, 
That owns a carcass, and not quake for fear ? 
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Demons produce them doabtless, brazen* claw 
And fang'd with brass the demons are abroad 
I hold it therefore wisest and most fit 
That, life to save, we leap into the pit 
Him answer’d then his loving mate and true, 
But more discreet than he, a Cambriiin cwo. 

How? leap into the pit oiir life to save ? 

To save our life leap all into the grave*? 

For can we find it less? Contemplate first li 
The depth how awful I falling there, we burst : 

Or should the brambles, interposed, our fall 
In part abate, that happiness were small ; 

For with a race like theirs no chance I see 
Of peace or ease to creatures clad as wo. 

Aleantimo noise kills not. Be it Dapple’s bray, 

Or be it not, or be it whose it may. 

And rush thoso other sounds, that seem by tongiiL'i 
' Of demons uttered, from whatever lungs, 

Hounds are but sounds, and, till the cause appear, 
We have at least commodious standing hero. 

Come fiend, come fury, giant, monster, blast 
From earth or hell, we can but plunge at last. 

While thus .she spake, I fainter hoard the po.ils, 
For Keynard, close attended at his heels 
By panting dog, tired man, and spatter’d horse. 
Through mere good fortune, took a different course. 
The flock grew calm again, and I, the road 
Following, that led me to my own abode, 

Much womlor'd that the silly sheep had found 
Hiich cause of terror in an empty sound 
Ho sweet to huntsman, gentleman, and houna. 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest d.ny, 
Live till to-morrow, will have push'd awa>. 
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BOADICEA. 

AN ODK. 

WlTENl the British warrior queen. 
Bleeding from the Homan rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country's gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief ; 

Princess I if your aged eyes 
Weep iipon^thy matchless wrongs, 

*Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

Rome shall perish— write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire far rcnowii'd, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Boon her pride shall kiss the ground— 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates 1 

Other Romans shall arise. 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 

Sounds, not arms shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm'd with thiin<1er, clad with wings, 
SlirJl a wider world command. 
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Regions Cscsar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they. 

Such the bard's prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow : 

Rush’d to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying, hurl’d them at the foe. 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestow’d. 

Shame and ruin wait for you. 


HEROISM. 

There was a time when .Etna’s silent fire 
Slept unperceived, the mountain yet entire; 
When, conscious of no danger from below. 

She tower’d a cloudcapt pyramid of snow. 

No thunders shook *with deep intestine souml 
’J'he blooming groves that girdled her around. 
Her unctuous olives, and her purple vines 
(Unfelt the fury of those bursting mines), 

The peasant’s hopes, and not in vain, assured. 

In peace upon her sloping sides matured. 

When on a day, like that of the last doom, 

A conflagration labouring in her womb. 

She teem’d and heaved with an infernal birth. 
That shook the circling seas and solid earth. 

Dark and voluminous the vapours rise, * 

And hang their horrors in the neighbouring skies, 
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Wfcile through the stygian veil, that blots the clay, 
in dazzling streaks the vivid lightnings play, 
flat oh 1 what muse, and in wliat powers of song, 
Can trace the torrent as it burns along? 

Havoc and devastation in the van, 

It marches o’er the prostrate works of man — 
Vines, olives, herbage, forests disappear, 

And all the charms of a Sicilian year. 

KcVolving seasons, fruitless as they pass, 

•See it an uninform'd and idle mass; 

Without a soil to invite the tiller's care, 

Or blade that might redeem it from despair. 

■ Yet time at length (what will not time achieve?) 
Clothes it with earth, and bids the produce live. 
Once more the spiry myrtle crowns the glade, 

And ruminating flocks enjoy the shade. 

O bliss precarious, and unsafe retreats, 

O charming Paradise of shortlived sweets! 

The selfsame gale that wafts the fragrance round 
Brings to the distant car a sullen sound : 

Again the mountain feels the imprison'd foe, 

Again pours ruin on the vale below. 

Ten thousand swains the wasted scene deplore, 
That only future ages can restore. 

Ye monarchs, whom the lure of honour draws. 
Who write in blood the merits of your cause, 

Wlio strike the blow, then plead your own defence. 
Glory your aim, but justice your pretence ; 

Behold in ^Etna's emblematic fires 

The mischiefs your ambitious pride inspires ! 

Fast by the stream that bounds your just domain, 
And tells you where yo liave a right to reign, 

A nation dwells, not envious of your throne, 
Studious of peace, their neighbour's and their own. 
Ill fated race 1 how deeply must they rue 
Their only crime, vicinity to you ! • 

The trumpet sounds, your legions swarm abroad, 
'I'hrough the ripe harvest lies their destined road ; 



At every step beneath their feet they tread 
The life of innltitudea, a nation's bread ! 

Earth seems a garden in its loveliest dress 
Before them, and behind a ivilderness. 

Famine, and Pestilence, her firstborn son, 
Attend to finish what the sword begun ; 

And echoing praises, such as fiends mi^ht earn, 
And Folly pays, resound at your return. 

A calm succeeds— but Plenty, with her train* 

Of heartfelt joys, succeeds not soon again; 

And years of pining indigence must show 
What scourges are the gods that rule below. 

Yet man, laborious man, by slow degrees 
(Such is his thirst of opulence and ease) 
lilies all the sinews of industrious toil, 

Olcans up the refuse of the general spoil, 
Itehuilds tlie towers that smoked upon the plain, 
And the sun gilds the shining spires again. 

Increasing commerce and reviving art 
Penew the quarrel on the conqueror’s part; 

And the sad lesson lAust be learn’d once more, 
'J’hat wealth within is ruin at the door. 

AVhat are ye, monarcJis, laurel’d heroes, say, 
Hut jEtnas of the suffering world ye sway? 
Sweet Nature, stripp'd of her embroider'd robe, 
Deplores the wasted regions of her globe ; 

And stands a witness at Truth's awful bar, . 

To prove you there destroyers as ye are. 

O place me in some Heaven-protected iale, 
Where Peace, and Equity, and Freedom smile; 
Where no volcano pours his fiery flood, 

No crested warrior dips hU plume in blood; 
Where Power secures what Industry has won ; 
Where to succeed is not to he undone ; 

A land that distant tyrants hate in vain, 

In Jiritaiu’s isle, beneath a George's reign 1 
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ON TMK RECKTPT OF MY MOTHER’S nCTURE 

OUT OP KOltFOLK, 

TIIK GIFX OF UT CODSIN, ANN BODHAM. 

0 THAT those lips had languap^cl Life has pass’d 
With me hi^t roughly since I heard thee last. 
TJiose lips are thine — thy own sweet smile 1 see, 
The shine that oft in childhood solaced mo ; 

.Voice only fails, else iiow distinct they say, 

“ Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears awayl” 
'i'he meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles 'J'iine’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it] here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpccled here I 
Who bidst me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

|1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

’But gladly, as the precept M'cre her own : 

And, W'hile that face renews my filial grief. 

Fancy shall weave a charm for iny relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother 1 when I learn ’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son. 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though uiifelt, a kis's; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that inatcrnul smile 1 it answers — Yes. 

1 heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu 1 
But was it such ? — It was.— Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
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Ma 7 I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The partinj^ word shall pass my lips no more ! 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern f 
Ofb gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d, I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 

Dy expectation every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

I'lius many a sad to-morrow came and went, < 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

I Icarn’d at last submission to my lot. 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way. 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp'd 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap, 

’Tis now become a history little known, 

That once wo call’d the pastoral house our own. 
Shortlived possession i but the record fair. 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid; 
'I’hy morning bounties er^ 1 left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow’d 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d : 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 
That humour interposed too often makes ; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds Joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may y 
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Perhaps a fi*nil memorial, but sincere, t ■ 

Not scorn'd in Heaven, though little noticed hero. 

Could Time, Iii.s fligliK reversed, restore the hours 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, the jessamine, 

I prick’d them into paper witna'pin 
(And thou ^ast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my heafl and smile), 
Could* thoso few ]iloasant days again appear, 

»Mjght one wish bring them, would I wish them licre ? 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to ho desired, perhaps T might. — 

Put no — what hero we call our life is such, 

So little to bo loved, and thou so much, 

Tliat I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, ns a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather’d and the ocean cross’d) 
Shoots into port at some well haven ’d isle. 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
I-Jer beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While air.s impregnated with incenso play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay; 

So thou, with sails how swift I hast reach’d the shore, 
“ Whore tempests never beat nor billows roar 
And tliy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchor’d by thy side. 

Put lAe, scarce hoping to attain that rest, , 
Always from port withlield, always distress’d—^ 
li^e IiowHng blasts drive devious, tempesMQss’d, . 
Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 

Yet 0 the thought, that thou art safe, and ho ! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 


2 o 


♦ Gartli. 
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A!y boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rniers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents, pass'd into the skies. 

And now, farewell — Time unrevolccd has rnn 
Tlis wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done. 
By contemplation’s help, not sought if\ vain, 
i seem to have lived my childhood o’er again ; 
To have renew’d the joys that once were miAe, 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And, wliile the wings of fancy still are free. 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself removed, thy ijowcr to soothe me left. 


FUIENDSIIIP. 

V\'hat virtue, or what mental gnace, 
But men unqualified and base 
Will boast it their possession ? 
l^rofusion apes the noble part 
Of liberality of lie.art, 

And dullness of discretion. 

If every polish’d gem we find 
Illuminating heart or mind, 

Provoke to imitation ; 

No wonder friendship does the same, 
That jewel of the purest flame, 

Or rather constellation. 

No knave but boldly will pretend 
The requsites that form a friend, 

A real and a sound one ; 

Nor any fool, he would deceive, 

But prove as ready to believe, 

And dream that he had found one. 
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Candid, and generous, and j list, 
lioys care but little whom they trust, 
An error soon corrected — 

For who but learns in riper ycara 
That man, when smoothest he ajipears. 
Is most to be suspected ? 

But here again a danger lies, 

Lftst, having misapplied our eyes, 

And taken trash for treasure, 

W(i should unwarily conclude 
Friendship a false ideal good, 

A mere Utopian pleasure. 

All acquisition rather rare 
Is yet no subject of despair ; 

Nor is it wise complaining, , 

If either on forbidden ground, 

()r where it was not to be found. 

We sought without attaining. 

No friendship will abide the test 
That stands on sordid interest. 

Or mean self-love erected ; 

Nor such as may a while subsist 
Between the sot and sensualist, 

For vicious euds connected. 

Wlio seek a friend should come disposed 
To exhibit, in full bloom disclosed, 

The graces and the beauties 
That form the character he seeks. 

For ’tis a union that bespeaks 
Reciprocated duties. 

Mutual attention is implied, 

And equal truth on either side, 

And constantly supported ; 

*Ti8 senseless arrogance to accuse 
Another of sinister views. 

Our own as much distorted. 
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J3ut wiirsincerity suffice ? 

It is indeed above all price, 

And must be made the basis ; 

But every virtue of the soul 
Must constitute the charming whole, 

All shining in their places. 

A fretful temper will divide ' 

The closest knot that may be tied 
By ceaseless sharp corrosion : 

A temper passionate and fierce 
May suddenly your joys disperse 
At one immense explosion. 

In vain the talkative unite 
In hopes of permanent delight^ 

ITic secret j ust committed, 

Forgetting its important weight, 

They drop through mere desire to prate, 
And by themselves outwitted. 

How bright soe’er the prospect seems, 

All thoughts of friendship are but dreams. 
If envy chance to creep in ; 

An envious man, if you succeed, 

May prove a dangerous foe indeed, 

But not a friend worth keeping. 

As envy pines at good possess’d, 

So jealousy looks forth distress’d 
On good that seems approaching ; 

And, if success his steps attend, 

Discerns a rival in a friend, 

And hates him for encroaching. 

Hence authors of illustrious name, 

Unless belied by common fame, 

Are sadly prone to quarrel, 

To deem the wit a friend displays 
A tax upon their own just praise 
And pluck each other’s laurel. 
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A man renown 'd for repartee 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeling, 
WilHhrust a dagffer at your breast, 
And say he wounded you in jest, 

By way of balm for healing. 

Whon\{^r keeps an open rar 
For tattlers will be sure to hear 
• The trumpet of contention ; 
Aspersion is the -babbler's trade, 

To listen is to lend him aid, 

And rusli into dissension. 

A friendsliip that in frequent fits 
Of controversial rage emits 
The sparks of disputation. 

Like hand in hand insurance plates, 
Most unavoidably creates 
The thought of conflagration. 

Some fickle creatures boast a soul 
True as a neejlle to the pole, 

Their humour yet so various — 

I'licy inanitcst their whole life through 
'I'he needle's deviations too, 

'J'heir love is so precarious. 

The great and small but rarely meet 
On terms of amity complete ; 

Plebeians must surrender, 

And yield so much to noble fol|^. 

It is combining fire with smoke, 
Obscurity with splendour. 

Some are so placid and serene 
(As Irish hogs are always gi'een) 

They sleep secure from waking; 

And are indeed a bog, that bears 
Your iinparticipated cares 

Unmoved and without quaking* 
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Courtier and patriot cannot mix 
Their heterogeneous politics 
Without an efFervescnce, 

Like tliat of salts with lemon juice. 
Which does not yet like tiiat produce 
A friendly coalescence. 

Religion should extinguish strife, , 

And make a calm of human life ; 

But friends that chance to differ * 
On points wliich God has left at large, 
flow freely will they meet and charge f 
No combatants are stiffor. 

To prove at last my mam intent 
Needs no expense of argument, 

No cutting and contriving — 

Seeking a real friend, we seem 
To adopt the chymist’s golden dream, 
With still less hope of thriving. 

Sometimes the fault is all our own, 

Some blemish in duo time made known 
By trespass or omission ; 

Sometimes occasion brings to light 
Our friend's defect long hid from sight, 
And even from suspicion. 

Then judge yourself, and prove your man 
As circumspectly as you can, 

And, having made election, 

Beware no negligence of yours, 

Such as a friend but ill endures, 

Enfeeble his affection. 

That secrets are a sacred trust. 

That friends j’hould be sincere and just, 
That constancy befits them, 

Are observations on the case 
That savour much of commonplace, 

And all the world admits them. 
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But ^tis not timbert lead^ and stone, 

An architect requires alone 
To finish a fine building — 

The palace were but half complete, 

If he could possibly forget 
The carving and the gilding. 

The man tliat hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit, 

Is such a friend that one had need 
He very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it. 

As similarity of mind, 

Or something not to be defined, 

First fixes our attention ; 

So manners decent and polite, 

The same we practised at first sight, 
Must save it from declension. 

Some act upon this prudent plan, 

** Say little, and hear all you can.** 

Safe policy, but hateful — 

So barren sands imbibe the shower, 

Jbit render neither fruit nor flower. 
Unpleasant and ungi'ateful. 

The man I trust, if shy to me. 

Shall find me as reserved os he, 

No subterfuge or pleading 
Shall win my confidence again ; 

1 will by no means entertain 
A spy on my proceeding. 

These samples — for alas 1 at last 
These arc but samples, and a taste 
Of evils yet unmention’d — 

May prove the task a task indeed. 

In which ’tis much if we succeed, 
However well intention’d. 
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Pursue the search, and you will find 
C7ood sense and knowledge of mankind 
To be at least expedient, 

And, after summing all the rest, 

Peliginn ruling in the breast 
A principal ingredient. 

The noblest Friendship ever shown 
The Saviour^s history makes known, • 
Though some have turn’d and turn’d it 
And whether being crazed or blind, 

Or seeking with a bias’d min.l, 

Have not, it seems, discern’d it. 

O Friendsliip I if my soul forego 
Thy dear delights while here below. 

To mortify and grieve me, 

3Tay I myself at last aupear 
Unworthy, base, and insincere. 

Or may iny friend deceive me I 


THE ENCHANTMENT DISSOLVED. 

Blinded in youth by Satan's arts, 
Tlic world to our unpractised hearts 
A flattering prospect shows ; 

Our fancy forms a thousand schemes 
Of gay delights, and golden dreams, 
And undisturb’d repose. 

So in the desert's dreary waste 
By magic power produced in haste, 

(As ancient fdbles say), 

Castles, and groves, and music sweet. 
The senses of the traveller meet, 

And stop him in his way. 
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r>nt while he listens with surprise,* 

The cliarm dissolves, the vision dies, 
’Twas but enchanted ground : 

Thus if the Lord our spirit touch, 

The world, which promised us so much, 
A wilderness is found. 

At hr&t we start and feci distress’d, 
dConvinced we never can have rest 
In such a wretched place ; 

But lie whoso mercy breaks the charm 
lleveuls his own Almighty arm, 

And bids us seek his face. 

’Phen we begin to live indeed 
When from our sin and bondage freed 
By lya beloved Friend ; 

Wo follow him from day to day. 
Assured of grace through all the way 
And glory at the end. 


LIGHT SHINING OUT OF DARKNESS. 

God moves in a mysterious way. 

His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the stonii. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill. 

He treasure’s up bis bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will. 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
Tlie clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall br 
In blessings on your head. 
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Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for Itis grace ; 

Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast, 
Untblding every hour ; 

The bud may have a bitter taste/ 
But sweet will be the flower. 

I5Iin»l unbelief is sure to err* 

And scan his work in vain; 

God is Jiis own interpreter, 

And he will make it plain. 


TEMPTATION. 

The billows swell, the winds are high 
Clouds overcast my wintry sky ; 

Out of the depths to thee 1 call 
My fears are great, my strength is small. 

O Lord, the pilots part perform, 

And guide and guard me through the storm 
Defend me from each threatening ill, 
Control the waves, say, ^ Peace, be still.' 

Amidst the roaring of the sea, 

My soul still hangs her hope on thee ; 

Thy constant love, thy faithful care. 

Is all that saves me from despair. 

Dangers of every shape and name 
Attend the followers of the Lamb, 

Who leave the world's deceitful shore, 

And leave it to return no more. 


•John xiiL 7. 
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Though tempest-toss'd and half a wreck, 
My Saviour through tho floods I seek ; 
J^et neither winds nor stormy main 
Foice back my shatter'd bark again. 


► SUBMISSION. 

O Lord, my best desire fulfil, 

And help me to resign 

Life, health, and comfort, to thy will, 
And make thy pleasui^e mine. 

Why sliould I shrink at thy coinmand, 
Whose love forbids my fears? 

Or tremble at the gracious hand 
That wipes away my tears ? 

No, let me rather freely yield 
What most I prize to Thee ; 

Who never hast a good withheld. 

Or wilt withhold from me. 

Thy favour, all my journey through 
Thou art engaged to grant; 

What else I want, or think I do, 

’Tis better still to want. 

Wisdom and mercy guide my way, 
Shall I resist them both? 

A poor blind creature of a day, 

And crush'd before the moth I 

But all I ray inward spirit cries, 

Still bind me to thy sway ; 

Else the next cloud that veils my skies, 
Drives all these thoughts away. 
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STANZAS 

SUBJOINED TO THE YEARLY BILL OP MORTALITY OF 
THE PARISH OP ALL-SAINTS, NORTHAMPTON,* 
ANNO DOMINI 1787 


PiiUida Mors seqno pulsat pede pauperum tabenias, * 
Hegumque turrea <> horack 

Palo Death, 'ndth equal foot, strikes wide the door 
Of ro3'ul halls, and hovels of the poor. 


While tliirteen moons saw sinootlily run 
Tlie Nen’s barge-laden wave, 

All these, life’s rambling jonrncj done. 

Have found their home, the grave. 

Was man (frail always) made more frail 
Than in foregoing years ; 

Did famine or did plague prevail. 

That so much death appear^ ? 

No ; these are vigorous as their sires 
Nor plague nor famine came ; 

This annual tribute Death requires. 

And never waves his claim. 

Like crowded forest trees we stand. 

And some are mark’d to fall ; 

The axe will smite at God’s command, 

And soon shall smite us all. 

Green as the bay tree, ever green. 

With its new foliage on, 

The gay, the thoughtless, have I seen, 

I pass’d, -^and they were gone. 

* Composed for John Cox, parish clerk of Northampton. 
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Kcad, yc tliat run, the awful truth 
With which I charge my page ; 

A worm is in the bud of youth, 

And at the root of aga 

No present health can health insure 
For yet an hour to come ; 

No medicine, though it oft can cure, 

Can always balk the tomb. 

And 0 1 that humble as my lot, 

And scorn’d as is my strain, 

These truths, though known, too much forgot, 
I may not teach in vain. 

So prays your clerk with all his heart, 

And, ere he quits his pen. 

Begs you for once to take his part. 

And answer all — Amen 1 


ON A SIMHiAU OCCASION. 

FOB TilG YEAR 1788. 


Quod adcst, memento 
Componcre sequua CsBtera fluminis 
Ritu fcnintur. horagh 

Improve the present hour, ijpr all heside 
la a mere feather on a torrent’s tide. 


Could I, from Heaven inspired, as sure presage 
To whom the rising year shall prove his last, 
As I can number in rriy punctual page, 

And item down the victims of the past ; 
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How each would trembling wait the mournful sheet 
On which the press might stamp him next to die ; 

And reading here his sentence how replete [eye ! 
With anxious meaning, Heavenward turn Jiis 

Time then would seem more precious than the jo} s 
In which he sports away the treasure n/>w ; 

And prayer more seasonable than the noise 
Of drunkards, or the music drawing how. 

Then doubtless many a trifler, on the brink 
Of this world’s hazardous and headlong shore, 

Forced to a pause, would feel it good to think, 

Told that his setting sun must rise no more. 

Ah self-deceived ! Could I prophetic say 
Who next is fated, and who next to fall 

The rest might then seem privileged to play ; 

But, naming none, the voice now speaks to all. 

Observe the dappled foresters, how light 
They bound and airy o’er the sunny glade — 

One falls — the rest, wide scatter’d with affright, 
Vanish at once into the darkest shade. 

Had we their wisdom, should we, often warn’d. 
Still need repeated warnings, and at last, 

A thousand awful admonitions scorn'd, 

Die self-accused of life run all to waste? 

Sad waste! for which no after thrift atones. 

The grave admits no cure for guilt or sin ; 

Dewdrops may deck the turf that hides the bones, 
But tears of godly grief ne’er flow within. 

Learn theni ye living! by the mouths be taught 
Of all these eepulchrcs, instructors true, 

That, soon or late, death also is your lot. 

And the next opening grave may yawn for you. 
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('N A SIMILAR OCCASION. 
FOR THE YEAR 1789. 


—PK'icUaquc ibi deniiim morte qulevit vino. 
Tiicre calm at length he breathed his soul away. 


0 MOST delightful hour bj man 
Experienced here below, 

Tlic liour that termiiintea his span, 
ilis folly and his won ! 

** Worlds should not bribe me back to tread 
Again life’s dreary waste, 

To see again my day o’ersprcad 
With all the gloomy past. 

My home henceforth is in the skies, 

F arth, seas, and sun, adieu I 
All heaven unfolded to my eyes, 

1 have no sight for you.” 

So spake Aspasio, firm possess’d 
Of faith’s supporting rod. 

Then breathed his soul into its rest. 

The bosom of his God. 

He was a man among the few 
Sincere on virtue’s side ; 

And all his strength from Scripture drew, 
To hourly use applied. 

Tliat rule he prized, by that he fear’d, 

He hated, hoped, and loved ; 

Nor ever frown'd, or sad appear’d, 

13 ut when his heart had roved. 
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For he was frail- as thoii or I, 

And evil felt within : 

But when he felt it. heaved a sigh, 
And loathed the thought of sin. 

Such lived Aspasio; and at last 
Call’d up from Earth t^' J leaven, 

The gulf of death triumphant pass’ll, 
By gales of blessing driven. 

His joys be mine, each reader cries, 
When niy last hour arrives : 

They shall be yours, my verse replies, 
Such only be your lives. 


ON A SIMILAR OCCASION; 

rOR THE YEAR 1790. 


No commonentem recta spenie. uucu vxASi 
Despise not xny good coonscl. 


He who sits from day to day 
Where the prison’d lark is hung. 
Heedless of his loudest lay. 

Hardly knows that he has sung. 

Where the watchman in his round 
Nightly lifts his voice on high, 
None, ficcustom’d to the sound. 
Wakes the sooner for his cry. 

So your verse-man I, and clerk, 
Yearly in my song proclaim 
Death.at hand — ^yourselves his mark- 
And the foe’s unerring aim. 
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Duly at my time I come, 

PiibliBliin^ to all afoud — 

8non the grave must be your home. 

And your only suit a shroud. 

But the monitory strain, 

Oft repeated in your ears, 

Seems to sound too much in vain, 

• Wins no notice, wakes no fears. 

Can a truth, by all confess’d 
Of such magnitude and weight. 

Grow, by being oft impress’d. 

Trivial as a parrot’s prate ; 

Pleasure’s call attention wins, 

Hear it often as we may; 

New as ever seem our sins, 

Though committed every day. 

Death and Judgment, Heaven and IIcll — 
These alone so often heard. 

No more move us than the bell 
When some stranger is interr’d. 

O then, ere the turf or tomb 
Cover us from every eye. 

Spirit of instruction, come, 

Make us learn tliat we must die. . 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASfON. 

FOR TUB TKAB 1792. 


Felix, qui potiilt rei iiin cognosccre causae, 

Atqne metus omnes ct Inexorabile fatum 
Subjocit pedibus, strcpitumquo AchcTontis avai l f 

vu:ck 

Happy the mortal who has traced effects 
To their first cau'^e, cast fear beneath his feet. 

And Death and roaring Hell’s vuracions fires I 


Thankless for favours from on high, 

Man thinks lio fades too soon ; 

Though *tis his privilege to die, 

Would he improve the boon. 

But he, not wise enough to scan 
His blest concerns aright, 

Would gladly stretch life’s little span 
To ages if he might. 

To ages in a world of pain, 

To ages, where he goes 

Gall’d by affliction’s heavy chain, 

And hopeless of repose. 

Strange fondness of the human heart, 
Enamour’d of its harm I 

Strange world, that costs it so much smart, 
And still has power to charm. 

Whence has the world her magic power ? 
Why deem we death a foe? 

Becoil from weary life’s best hour, 

And covet longer woe ? 
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Tlio cause is Conscience — Conscience oft 
Her tale of guilt renews : 

Her voice is terrible, though soft, 

Anti (Ircatl of death ensues. 

TJien anxious to be longer spared 
Alan inourns his fleeting breath : 

All evils lilien seem light compared 
V^ith the, approach of DeatlL 

'Tis judgment shakes him ; there’s the fear 
That prompts the wish to stay : 

He lias incurr’d a long arrear, 

And must despair to }Nty« 

Pay 1 — follow Christ, and all is paid ; 

11 is death your peace ensures ; 

Think on the grave where he was laid, 
And calm descend to yours. 


OX A STMHiAll OCCASION. 

FOR THE YEAU 1793. 

!>(■ s.icri.s iiutpin ti.ee sit una seiitenli.i, ut conscreentur 

CIC. J>K Ll-G. 

Itiit let us all eoTiciir in this one .sentiment, that tilings 
f).<.;red be iiiviolale. 

He lives who lives to God alone, 

And all are dead beside; 

For otlier source than God is none 
Whence life can be supplied. 

To live to God is to requite 
His love as be-^'t we may : 

'I'o make bis jirccepts our deliglit. 

His prouiiaes our stiiy. 
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But life, within a narrow ring 
Of giddy joys comprised, 

Is falsely named, and no such thing, 
But rather death disguised. 

Can life in them deserve the name. 
Who only live to prove 
For what poor toys they can disc‘iaim 
An endless life above? 


INSCniPTION 

FOR THE TOMB OP MR. HAMILTON. 

Pause here, and think: a monitory rhyme 
Demands one moment of thy fleeting time. 

Consult life’s silent clock, thy bounding vein 
Seems it to say—** Health here has long to reign?” 
Hast thou the vigour of thy youth ? an eyo 
That beams delight? a heart untaught to sigh ? 
Yet fear. Youth oflttimcs healthful and at ease. 
Anticipates a day it never sees ; 

And many a tomb, like Hamilton’s, aloud 
Exclaims “ Prapare thee for an early shroud.'* 


TO WARllEN HASTINGS, ESQ. 

RT AN OLD SCHOOLFELLOW OP HIS AT WESTMINSTER. 

Hastings I I knew thee young, and of a mind 
While young, humane, conversable, and kind, 

Nor can J well believe thee, gentle then. 

Now grown a villain, and the worst of men. 

But rather some suspect, who have oppress’d 
And worried thee, as not themselves the best. 
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TO MART. 

The twentieth year is well nigh past 
Since first* our sky was overcast; 

Ah would that this might be the last ! 

• My Mary I 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I sec thee daily weaker grow 

'Twas my distress that brought thee low, 

My Mary I 

Thy needles, once a shining store. 

For my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust disused, and shine no more ; 

' My Mary I 

For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The same kind office for mo still, 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 

My Mary I 

But well thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 
And all thy threads with magic art 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary 

Thy indistinct expressions seem 
I .ike language uttered in a dream; 

Yet me they charm, whate’er the tlieme, 

My Mary! 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright. 

Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light. 

My Mary! 

For, could I view nor them nor thee, 

ArVliat sight worth seeing could I see? 

Tim sun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary I 
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Partakers of thj sad decline, 

TI17 liands their little force resign ; 

Yet geiitl/ press'd, press gently mine, 

My Mary! 

Such feebleness of limbs thou provost, 

'I’iiat now at every step thou movost 
Upheld by two ; yet still thou loves'i. 

My Mi»ry I 

And still to love, though press’d with ill, 

In wintry age to feel no chill, 

With me is to be lovely still. 

My lilary I 

Ihit all I by constant heed I know, 
ilow oft tlie sadness that I sluiw 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 

]My Mary ! 

And should my future lot bo cast 
With much resemblance of tlie past. 

Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 

My Mary I 

Autumn of 1793. 


ON THE ICK ISLANDS, SEEN ELOATING IN 
THE GERMAN OCEAN. 

WiiAT portents, from what distant region ride, 
Unseen till now in ours, the a‘:tonish’d tide? 

In ages past, old Proteus, with his droves 
Of sea>calves, sought the mountains and the groves, 
But now, descending whence of lute they stood. 
Themselves the mountains seem to rove the flood. 
Dire times were they, full charged with hniiian w<v". 
And these, scarce less calamitous than tlio^^e. 
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What view we now ? More wondrous still ! Behold I 
Like burnish'd brass they shine, or beaten gold ; 
And all around the pearl’s pure splendour show, 
And all around the ruby’s fiery glow. 

Come they from India where the burning earth, 
All bounteous, gives her richest treasures birth ; 
And wheije the costly gems, that beam around 
The brows of mightiest potentates, arc found ? 
No.* Never such a countless dazzling store 
Had left unseen the Ganges* peopled shore. 
Baj)acions hands, atid ever watchful eyes, 

Slionld sooner far have mark’d and seized the prize. 
Whence sprang they then? Ejected have they conic 
From Vesuvius’, or from Etna’s burning womb? 
Thus shine they sdlf-illumed, or but display 
The borrow’d s])lpndours of a cloudless day? 

With borrow’d beams they shine. The gales that 
breathe 

Now landward, and the currents force beneath, 
Have borne them nearer : and the nearer sight. 
Advantaged more, contemplates them aright. , 
I’heir lofty summits crested high they show, 

With mingled sleet, and long incumbent snow. 

The rest is ice. Far hence, where, most severe. 
Bleak winter w'ell nigh saddens all the year. 

Their infant growth began. He bade arise 
Tlieir uncouth forms, portentous in our eyes. 

Oft as dissolved by transient suns, the snow 
Left; the tall clitf, to join the flood below ; 

Tie caught, and curdled with a freezing blast 
Tlic current, ere it reach’d the boundless waste. 

By slow degrees uprose the wondrous pile, 

And long successive ages roll’d the while ; 

Till ceaseless in its growth, it claim’d to stand, 

’I'nll as its rival mountains on the land. 

^’hiis stood, and, iinreinovcablo by fekill 
Op force of man, had stood the structure still, 

ITut that, though firmly fix’d, supplanted yet 
By pressure of its own enormous weight, 
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It left the shelving beach— and, with a sound 
That shook the bellowing waves and rocks around, 
Self-launch ’d, and swiftly, to the briny w’avc, 

As if instinct with strong desire to lave, 

Down went the ponderous mass. So bards of old 
How Delos swain the MgQttn deep have told. 

But not of ice was Delos. Delos bore , [wore, 
Herb, fruit, and flower. She, crown'd with laurel 
E'en under wintry skies, a summer smile ; * 

And Delos was Apollo's favourite isle. 

But, horrid wanderers of the deep, to you 
He deems Cimmerian darkness only due. 

Your hated birth he deign'd not to survey, 

But, scornful, turn'd his glorious eyes away. 
Hence, seek your home, nor longer rashly dare 
The darts of Pheebus, and a softer air ; 

Lest ye regret, too late, your native coast. 

In no congenial gulf for ever lost 1 
March 19, 1799. 


THE CASTAWAY. 

Obscukest night involved the sky. 
The Atlantic billows roar'd, 

When such a destined wretch as f. 
Wash'd headlong from on board. 

Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 

His floating homo for ever left. 

No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he w'itli whom he went, 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He loved them both, but both in vain. 
Nor him beheld, nor her again. 
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Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim he lay ; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline. 
Or courage die away : 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 
Supported by despair of life. 

He shouted ; nor his friends had fail'd 
• To check the vessel's course. 

But so the furious blast prevail'd, 

That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind, 
And scudded still before the wind. 

Some succour yet they could afford ; 

And, such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord. 
Delay’d not to bestow : 

But he, they knew, nor ship nor shore, 
W hate'er they gave, should visit more. 

Nor, cruel as it seem'd, could he 
Their haste himself condemn. 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 

Alone could rescue them : 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 

He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld : 

And so long he, with unspent power. 
His destiny repell’d: 

And ever as the minutes flew^. 
Entreated help, or cried — “ Adieu I" 

At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice in every blast, 
Could catch the sound no more : 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 
The stifling wave, and then he sank. 
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No poet wept him; but tlie page 
Of narrative sincere. 

That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson's tear ; 

And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immurtalize the dead. 

I therefore purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on his fate. 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date : 

Ihit misery still dcliglits to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 

No voice divine the storm allay’d. 

No light propitious shone ; 

When, snatch’d from all cdrcctual aid. 
We perish’d, eacli alone : 

Out I beneath a rougher sea. 

And whelm’d in deeper gulls than he. 
March 20, 171)D. 


ON TIIK LOSS OF THE IlOYAL GKOhOF. 

WRITTEN WHEN TUB NEWS ARKIVED. 

TO TIIK H4BCI1 IN SCIPIO. 

ToT.n for the brave ! * 

The brave that are no more I 
All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore 1 

Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 
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A ]and breeze shook the shrouds^ 

And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kcinpenfelt is gone : 

Ilis last sea-fight is fought ; 
llis work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 

*She sprang no fatal leak ; 
iSlie ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempciifclt went down 
With twice four hundred mi ii. 

Weigh the vessel up. 

Once dreaded hy our foes I 

And mingle with our enp 
Thu tear that IDngland owes. 

Her timbers yet are sonnd, 

And she may float again 

Full charged with Kiiglands thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfcit is gone. 

His victories are o'er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
tlhall plough the wave no more. 

Sept 1785J. 
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TO MRS. UNWIN. 

Mary! I want a lyre with other strings, 

Such aid from heaven as some have feign'd they 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, ne^ [drew 
And nndebased hy praise of meaner thiifga*, 

That, ere tlirough age or woe I shed my wings, 

I may record thy worth with honour due. 

In verse as musical as thou art true. 

And that immortalizes whom it sings. 

But thou hast little need. There is a book • 

By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 

On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright ; 

I'hcre all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 

And, since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee 
mine. 

May 1793, 


GTIATITUUF.. 

ADDBESSED TO LADY HESKETH. 

This cap, that so stately appears. 

With ribbon-bonnd tassel on high. 
Which seems by the crest that it rears 
Ambitious of brushing the sky : 

This cap to my cousin I owe. 

She gave it, and gave me beside, 

W reath’d into an elegant bow. 

The ribbon with which it is tied. 

This wheel-footed studying chair, 
Contrived both for toil and repose, 
Wide-elbow’d, and wadded with hair, 
In which I both scribble and dose. 
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Bright-Btnddcd to dazzle the eyes, 

And rival in lustre of that" 

In which, or astronomy lies, 

Fair Cassiopeia sat ; 

These carpets, so soft to the foot, 

Caledoniiis traffic and pride ! 

O spare them, ye knights of the hoot. 

Escaped from a cross country ride ! 

This table and mirror within, 

Secure from collision and dust, 

At which I oft shave cheek and chin. 

And periwig nicely adjust ; 

This moveable structure of shelves, 

For its beauty admired and its use. 

And cliargfcd with octavos and twelves, 

The gayest 1 had to produce ; 

Where, flaming in scarlet and gold, 

]\ry poems enchanted I view. 

And hope, in due time to behold 
My Iliad and Odyssey too ; 

This china, that decks the alcove, • 

Which here people call a buffet, 

But what the gods call it above 
Has ne’er been reveal’d to us yet: 

These curtains, that keep the room warm 
Or cool, as the season demands, 

Those stoves that for pattern and form 
Seem the labour of Mulciber’s bands. 

All these are not half that I owe 
To one. from our earliest youth 
To mo over ready to show 

Benignity, friendship, and truth ; 

F’or Time, the destroyer declared 
And foe of our perishing kind, 

If even her face he has spared. 

Much less could be alter her mind. 
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Thus compass'd about with the ^oods 
And chattels of leisure and case, 

I indulge my poetical moods 
In many such fancies as th^se ; 

And fancies I fear they will seem — 
Poets’ goods are not often so fine ; 

■J'he ])oet’s will swear that I dream ^ 
When I sing of the splendour of mine. 
1786. 


THE RETIRED CAT.* 

A poet’s cat, sedate and grave 
As poet well could wish to have. 

Was much addicted to inquire 
For nooks to which she might retire. 
And where, secure as mouse in chink, 
She might repose, or sit and think. 

I know not where she caught the trick- 
Naliire perhaps herself had cast her 
In such a mould philosophique. 

Or else she learn ’d it of her master. 
SonietiniGS ascending, debonnair, 

An apple tree, or lofty pcfir, 


• Cowper’s partiality to animals Is well known. I/ifly 

Heski tli. in one of her letters, states, ** th:it liu hud, at one 
time, five rabbits, three hares. tAvo guineupiffss. a magpie, 
a Jay, and a staiihnr ; besides two goldfinches, Iavo ca nuiy 
birds, and two dogs. It is aina/ing how tlie tlirec li ires 
cun find room to gambol and frolic (as they certainly do) 
ill his siniUl pai'lonr;” and adds 1 forgot to eninnerat 
squirrel, wdilch hu had at the sume time, and Avhieli used 
to play Avltli one of the hares contlnoully. One evening, 
the cat giving one of tlie hares n sound box on the ear, 
the liare run after her, and liaving caught hiu', inuiislied 
lier by di umming on her back with lier two Icet, as li.ird 
as drumsticks, till the creature would have actually been 
killed, had not Mrs. Unwin rescued her." 
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Lodged witli convenience in the fork, 
Slie watch VI tlic gardener at his work ; 
Sometimes her ease and solace sought 
In an old empty watering pot ; 

'J'lu'rc, wanting nothing save a fan, 

To seem some nymph in her sedan 
Appa^fel’d in exactest sort, 
iVnd ready to be borne to court. 

liut love of change, it seems, has place 
Not only in our wiser race ; 

Cats also feel, as well as we, 

'riiat passion’s force, and so did she. 

I h r climbing, the began to lind, 

Exposed her too luiich to the w'ind. 

And the old utensil of tin 
\N"as cold and comfortless within : 

She therefore M'ish’d instead of those 
Some place of more serene repose, 

Where neither cold might come, nor air 
Too rudely wanton with her hair, 

And sought it in the likeliest mode 
Within her master’s snug abode. 

A drawer, it chanced, at bottom lined 
With linen of the softest kind, 

With such as merchants introduce 
Erom India, for the ladies’ use, 

A drawer impending o’er tlie rest, 

Half open in the topmost chest, 

Of depth enough, and none to spare. 
Invited her to slumber there ; 

Puss with delight beyond expression 
Survey’d the scene,* and took possession. 
Kecuinbent at her ease, ere long, 

And lull’d by her own humdrum song, 
She left the cares of life behind, 

And slept as she would sleep her last, 
When in came, housewifely inclined, 

The chambermaid, and shut it fast ; 
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By no malignity impeird, 

But all unconscious whom it held. 

Awaken'd by the sliock (cried Puss) 

“ Was ever cat attended thus ? 

The open drawer was left, I see, 

Merely to prove a nest for me. 

For soon as I was well composed. 

Then came the maid, and it was closed. 

How smooth these 'kerchiefs, and how swcq^ I 
Oh what a delicate retreat ! 

I will resign myself to rest 
Till Sol, declining in the west. 

Shall call to supper, when, no doubt, 

Susan W'ill come and let me out.” 

The evening came, the sun descended, 
And Puss remain'd still unattended. 

The night roll'd tardily away, 

(With her indeed twas never day), 

The sprightly nKhrn her course renew'd, 

The evening gray again ensued, 

And pass came into mind no more 
Than if entomb'd the day before. 

With hunger pinch'd, and pinch’d for room, 
She now presaged approaching doom, 

Kor slept a single wink, or purr’d, 

Conscious of jeopardy incurr’d. 

• That night, by chance, the poet watching, 
Heard an inexplicable scratching ; 

His noble heart went pit>a-pat. 

And to himself he said — ** What's that ?” 

He drew the curtain at his side, 

And forth he peep'd, *but nothing spied. 

Yet, by his ear directed, guess'd 
Something imprison’d in the chest, 

And, doubtful what, with prudent care 
Besolved it should continue there. 

At length a voice which well he knew, 

A long and melancholy mew. 
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Saluting his poetic ears, 

Consoled him and dispell’d his fears : 
He left his bed, he trod the floor, 

He 'gan in haste the drawers explore, 
The lowest first, and without stop 
The rest in order to the top. 

For ’tis«a truth well known to most. 
That whatsoever thing is lost, 

"li^e seek it, ere it come to light. 

In every cranny but the right. 

Fortli skipp'd the cat, not now replete 
As erst with airy self-conceit, 

Nor in her own fond apprehension 
A theme for all the world’s attention, 
But modest, sober, cured of all 
Her notions hyporbolical. 

And wishing for a place of rest 
Anything rather than a chest. 

Then stepp’d the poet into bed 
‘With this reflection in his head. 

MORAt.. ' 

Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence : 
The man who dreams himself so great. 
And his importance of such weight, 
That all around, in all that's done, 
Must move and act for him alone. 

Will learn in school of tribulation 
The folly of his expectation. 

1791. 


2 B 
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ON THE SHORTNESS OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Suns that set, and moons that wane, 

Rise and are restored again ; 

Stars that orient day subdues, t 
Night at her return renews. 

Herbs and flowers, the beauteous birth '' 
Of the gonial womb of earth. 

Suffer but a transient death 
From the winter’s cruel breath. 

Zephyr speaks ; serener skies 
Warm the glebe, and they arise. 

We, alas! earth’s haughty kings, 

Wo, that promise mighty things. 

Losing soon life’s happy prime. 

Droop, and fade, in little time. 

Spring returns, but not our bloom; 

Still ’tis winter in the tomb. 

Jan. 1784. 


STANZAS. 

ON THE LATE INDECENT LIRERTIES TAKEN Wmi 
THE REMAINS OP MILTON.* ANNO 1790. 

** Me too, p'erchance, in future days. 

The sculptured stone shall show, 

With Paphian myrtle or with bays 
Parnassian on my brow. 


* The bones of Milton, who lies bnricd In Cripplegafe 
cimrch, were disinterred; a pamphlet by Le Neve wna 
published at the time, giving an account of what appeal I'd 
on opening his coflin. 
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** But I, or ere that season come, 

Escaped from eveiy care. 

Shall reach my refuge in the tomb, 

And sleep securely there,” * 

So sang, in Homan tone and style, 
The^outhful bard, ere long 
Ordain’d to grace his native isle 
* With her sublimcst song. 

Who then but must conceive disdain, 
Picaring the deed unblest 
Of wretches who have dared profane 
Ilia dread sepulchral rest? 

Ill fare the hands that heaved the stones f 
Where Milton’s ashes lay, 

That trembled not to grasp the bones 
And steal his dust away ! 

0 ill requited bard I neglect 
Thy living worth repaid, 

And blind idolatrous respect 
As much affronts thee dead. 

August 1790. 


* Forsitan et nostros ducat de mannore vultus 
Ncctens aut Paphia myrti aut Pernasside laurl 
Fronde comas— At ego sccurs pace qniescam. 

■MUton in Manno. 

t Cowper, no doubt, had In his memory the lines 8.iid to 
lave been written by Shakespeare on his tomb: 

“ Good friend, for Jeans' sake forbear 
To dig the dust Inclosed here. 

Blest be tlie man that spares these stones, 

And cui’sed be he that moves my bonus. ' 
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SONNET, TO CHAELES DEODATI. 

Chables — and I say it wondering — thou must 
That I, vrho once assumed a scornful air [know 
And scoff’d at Love, am fallen in his snare, 

(Full many an upright man has hillcn so :) 

Yet think me not thus dazzled by the flow • 

Of golden locks, or damask cheek ; more rare 
The heartfelt beauties of my foreign- fair ; 

A mien majestic, with dark brows that show 
'riio tranquil lustre of a lofty mind ; 

Words exquisite, of idioms more than one. 

And song, whose fascinating power might hind, 
And from her sphere draw down the labouring 
moon; 

With such fire-darting eyes that, sliould I fill 
My ears with wax, she would enchant me still. 


SONNET. 

Enamour'd, artless, young, on foreign ground, 
Uncertain whither from myself to fly; 

To thee, dear Lady, with an humble sigh 
Let me devote my heart, Which 1 have found 
By certain proofs, not few, intrepid, sound. 

Good, and addicted to conceptions high : 

When tempests- shake the world, and fire the sky, 
It rests in adamant self wrapt around, 

As safe from envy, and from outrage rude, 

From hopes and fears that vulgar minds abuse, 
As fond of genius, and fix'd fortitude, 

Of the resounding lyre, and every Muse. 

Weak you will find it in one only part, 

Now pierced by love's immedicable dart. 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE, 

WHICH THE AUTHOR HEARD SING ON 
NEW year’s day. 

W heAce is it that, amazed, I hear 
• From yonder wither’d spray, 

This foremost morn of all the year, 

The melody of May ? 

And why, sinec thousands would be proud 
Of such a favour shown. 

Am I selected from the crowd 
To witness it alone ? 

Sing’st thou, sweet Philomel, to me. 

For that I also long 
lljivfi practised in the groves like thee, 
Though not like thee in song ? 

Or sing'st thou, rather, under force 
Of some divine command, 

Commission’d to presage a course 
Of happier days at hand 1 

Thrice welcome then! for many a long 
And joyless year have I, 

As thou to-day, put forth my song 
Beneath a wintry sky. 

But thee no wintry skies can hnriU| 

Who only need’st to sing 
To make e’en January charm, 

And every season spring. 


1702. 
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SONNET, TO WILLIAM WILBEPtFORCR, ESQ, 

Tiiy countryi Wilberforcc, with just disdain, 
Hears thee by cruel men and impious call'd 
Fanatic, for thy zeal to loose the inth]*aird 
From exile, public sale, and slavery’s chain. « 
Friend of the poor, the wrong’d, the fetter-gall M, 
Fear not lest labour such as thine be vain. 

Thon hast achiev’d a part; hast gain’d the car 
Of Britain’s senate to thy glorious cause ; [paii.‘ e 
Hope smiles, joy springs, and, though cold c.autiua 
And weave delay, the better Jiour is m ar 
That shall remunerate thy toils severe 
By peace for Afric, fenced with Jh itish laws. 

Enjoy what thou hast won, esteem and love 
From all the just on earth and all the blest abo\ o. 
April 1C. 17UJ. 


VERSES 

SENT TO LADY AUSTEN, DUHINO TUB TIME OP 
A FLOOD, AUGUST 1 782 . 

To watcli the storms, and hear the sky 
Give all our almanacs the lie ; 

To shake with cold, and see the plains 
In Autumn drown’d with wintry rains; 

’Tis thus I spend my moments here, 

And wish myself a Dutch mynheer; 

I then should have no need of wit ; 

For lumpish Hollander unfit, 
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Nor should I then repine at mud, 
Or meadows deluged with a flood; 
But in a hog livo well content. 
And find it just my element ; 
Should be a clod, and not a man ; 
Nor wish in vain for sister Ann. 
With (jiaritablo aid to drag 
My mind out of its proper quag ; 
Klioiild have the genius of a boor, 
And no ambition to have mure. 


SONG. ON PEACE. 

WRITTEN IN THE SUMMER OP 1783, AT THE REQUES T 
OF LADT AUSTEN, WHO OAVE THE SENTIMENT. 

My fond Shepherds of late.''' 

No longer I follow a sound ; 

No longer a dream 1 pursue : 

0 happiness! not to be found, 

Unattainable treasure, adieu 1 

1 have sought thee in splendour and dress, 

Tn the regions of pleasure and taste ; 

I have sougtit thee, and seem’d to possess. 

But have proved thee a vision at last. 

An humble ambition and hope 
The voice of truo wisdom inspires; ^ 

'Tis sufficient, if peace be the scope. 

And the summit of all our desires. 

Peace may be the lot of the mind 
'J'hat seeks it in meekness and love ; 

But rapture and bliss are confined 
To the glorified spirits above. 
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SONG. 

ALSO VTRirrBX AT THE REQUEST OP LADY AUSTKS. 
Aia— “ Tht IMS of Panic's 

Wren all within is peace 
Uow nature seems to smile ! 

Delights that never cease 
The livelong day beguile. 

From morn to dewy eve 
With open hand she showers 

Fresh blessings, to deceive 
And sootlie the silent hour 

It is content of heart 
Gives nature power to please; 

The mind that feels no smart 
Enlivens all it secs; 

Can make a wintry sky 
Seem bright as smiling May, 

And evening’s closing cyo 
As peep of early day. 

The vast majestic globe, 

So beautcously array’d 

In nature’s various robe, 

With wondrous skill display'd. 

Is to a mourner’s heart 
A dreary wild at best ; 

It flutters to depart, 

And longs to bo at rest. 
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TO WILLIAM HAYLEY, ESQ. 

Dear architect of fine chateaux in air, 

\\ orthier to stand for ever, if they could, 

Than agy built of stone, or yet of wood, 

For back of royal elephant to bearl 

» 

j 0 for permission from the skies to sh.ire. 

Much to iny own, though little to tijy good, 
With thee (not subject to the jealous moodl) 

A partnership of literary ware! 

Dut I am bankrupt now ; and doom*d henceforth 
To drudge, in descant dry, on others’ lays ; 

Hards, I acknowledge, of unequall’d worth I 
But what is commentators’ happiest praise? 

Tliat he has furnish’d lights for other eyes, 

Which they who need them use, and then despise. 

Jiuie 25), 175)3. 


EPITAPH ON m, JOHNSON. 

Here Johnson lies — a sage by all allow’d, 

Whom to have bred may well make liingland proud 
Whose prose was eloquence, by wisdom taught, 
The graceful vehicle of virtuous thought : 

Whose verso inaj' claim — grave, masculine, and 
Superior praise to the mere poet’s song ; [strong, 
Who many a noble gift from heaven possess’d, 
And faith at last, alone worth all the rest. 

0 man, immortal by a double prize, 

By fame on earth— by glory in the skies I 
Jon. 1785. 
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SONNET, TO GluOUGE ROMNEY, ESQ. 

ON ms PICTURE OP ME IN CRAYONS, DRAWN AT 
EARTH AM IN THE ClST YEAR OK MY AGE, AND IN 
THE MONTHS OF AUGUST AND S£rTEMUY:R 1792. 

Romney, expert infallibly to trace 
On chart or canvass, not the form alone 
And semblance, but, however faintl}-^ sliown. 

Tlie mind's impression too on every face — 

With strokes that time ought never to erase 
Thou hast so pencil’d mine, that though I own 
The subject worthless, I have iicvcr known 

The artist shining with superior grace. 

But this I mark — that symptoms none of woe 
In thy incomparable work appear. 

Well — 1 am satisfied it should be so, 

Since, on maturer thought, the cause is clear; 

For in my looks what sorrow couldst thou see 

When I was Kayley's guest, and sat to thee? 

October 1792. 


TO MY COUSIN, ANNE RODHAM, 

ON RECEIVING FROM HER A NETWORK PURSE, 
MADE BY HERSELF. 

My gentle Anne, whom heretofore, 

When I was young, and tliou no more 
Than plaything for a nurse, 

1 danced and fondled on my knee, 

A kitten both in size and glee, 

1 tliank thee for my purse. 
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Gold pays the worth of all things here ; 
But not ot* love ; — that gem's too dear 
For richest rogues to win it ; 

I, thcrerorc, as a proof of love, 

Esteem thy present far above 
Tlie best tliiiiga kept within it. 

Vay 4, 1793. 


Til 15 BIRD’S NEST. 

A TALE. 

Tins Talc Is ftjunded on an anecdote which the Author 
found III the lUickiiigliumshire Herald fur Saturday June 
If 1793, In tlie following words:— 

Glasgow^ May 'Jd.— In a block or piilly, near the head of 
the mast of a gabert, now lying at the Broomielaw, tlieiu 
is a Cliiifiincirs nest and tour eggs. Ihe nest was built 
while the vessel lay at Greenock, and was tolluwed Jiither 
by botli birds. Though the block is occasionally loivcred 
for the inspection of tlic curious, tlie birds liave not forsaken 
tlio iicsr. The cock, liowcvcr, visits tlio nest but seldom, 
wliile tlio hen never leaves it but when she descends to 
the hull for loud. 

In i^cutiand’s realm, w'hero trees are few 
Nor even shrubs abound ; 

But where, however bleak the view, 
t$ome belter things are found ! 

For hiLsband there and wife may boast 
Their union uridefilcd, 

And false ones arc as rare almost 
As hedge rows in the wild. 

In Scotland's realm forlorn and bare, 

The history chanced of lato~ 

This history of a wedded pair, 

A chaffinch and his mate. 
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The spring drew near, each felt a breast 
With genial instinct fill'd; 

They pair'd and would have built a nest. 
But found not where to build. 

The heaths uncovered and the moors. 
Except with snow :ind sleet, 

Sea'beaten rocks and naked shores 
Could yield them no retreat. 

Long time a breeding place they sought, 
Till both grew vex’d and tired ; 

At length a ship arriving, brought 
The good so long desired. 

A ship 1 — could such a restless thing 
A fiord them place of rest ? 

Or was the merchant charged to bring 
The homeless birds a nest? 

Hush 1 — silent hearers profit most — 

'rhis racer of tlie sea 

Proved kinder to them than the coast, 

It served them with a tree. 

But such a tree! 'twas shaven deal, 

The tree they call a mast, 

And had a hollow, with a wheel 
Through which the tackle pass’d. 

Within that cavity aloft, 

Their roofless home they fix'd ; 

Form’d with materials neat and sofl. 
Bents, wool, and feathers mix'd. 

Four ivory eggs soon pavo its floor, 

With russet specks bediglit, 

The vessel weighs, forsakes the shore. 
And lessens to the sight. 
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The mother bird is ^one to sea, 

As she liad changed her kind ; 

But goes the male ? Far wiscd* he, 

Is doubtless left behind 1 

No I — soon as from the shore he saw 
The winged mansion move, 
lie flew to reach it, hy a law 
• Of never-failing love. 

Then perching at his consort’s side, 
Was briskly borne along, 

The billows and the blast defied, 

And cheer’d her with a song. 

The seaman with sincere delight, 

Ilis feather’d shiptneates eyes. 
Scarce less exulting in the sight 
Than when he tows a prize. 

For seamen much believe in signs. 
And from a chance so new, 

Each some approaching good divines, 
And may his hopes be true! 

Ifail honour’d land! a desert where 
Not even birds can hide. 

Yet narciit of this loving pair 
Whom nothing could divide. 

And ye who rather than resign 
Your matrimonial plan, 

W’^cre not afraid to plough the brine 
In company with man. 

To whose lean country much disdain 
"We English often show. 

Yet from a richer nothing gain 
But wantonness and woe. 
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Be it your fortune year by year, 

The same resource to prove, 

And may ye sometimes, landing here, 
Instruct us liovr to love. 

1793 . 


HYMN. 

FOR TJIE USE OP T!1E SUNDAY SCHOOL AT OLNRY. 

Hear, Lord, the son^: of praise and prayer, 
In Heaven thy dwelling place, 

From infants made the public care. 

And taught to seek tliy face. 

Thanks for thy word, and for thy day. 

And grant us, we implore, 

Never to waste in sinful play 
Thy holy sabbaths more. 

Thanks that we hear, — but O impart 
To each desires sincere, 

That we may listen with our heart. 

And learn us well as hear. 

For if vain thoughts the minds engage 
Of older far than we, 

What hope, that, at our heedless age, 

Our minds should e*er be free ? 

Much hope, if thou our spirits take 
Under thy gracious sway, 

Who canst the wisest wiser make. 

And babes as wise as they. 

Wisdom and bliss thy word bestows, 

A sun that ne*er declines. 

And be thy mercies shower’d on those 
Who placed us where it shines. 
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EriTAPH ON A HARR. 

IIfre lies, whom hound did ne'er pursue, 
Nor swiRer greyhound follow, 

Whose foot ne’er tainted morning dew, 
NorjBar heard huntsman's halloo ; 

Qld Tiney, surliest of his kind, 

Who, nursed with tender care. 

And to domestic bounds confined, 

Was still a wild Jack hare. 

Though duly from my hand he took 
Ilis pittance every night, 
lie did it with a jealous look. 

And, when he could, would hi to. 

iris diet was of whuaten bread, 

And milk, and oats, and straw; 
Thistles, or lettuces instead. 

With sand to scour Ids maw. 

On twigs of hawthorn he regaled, 

On pippins* russet peel. 

And, when Ids juicy salads fail’d, 
iSliccd carrot pleased him well. 

A Tiirky carpet was his lawn, 

Wlicrcon he loved to bound, 

To skip and gambol like a fawn, 

And swing Ids rump around. 

His frisking was at evening hours. 

For then he lost his fear. 

But most before approaching showers 
Or when a storm drew near. 

Bight years and five round rolling moons 
He thus saw steal away, 

Dozing out all his idle noons, 

And every night at play. 
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1 kept him for his humour’s sake, 

For lie would oft beguile 
Mj heart of thoughts that made it ache. 
And force me to a smile. 

But now beneath his walnut shade 
He finds his long last home, 

And waits, in snug concealment laid. 
Till gentler Puss shall come. 

He, still more aged, feels the shocks, 
From which no c.*irc can save, 

And, partner once of Tiney’s box. 

Must soon partake his grave. 


EPITAPniUM ALTEllUM 

Hic etiam jacet, 

Qui totum iiovennium vixit, 
Puss. 

Sistc paulisper, 

Qui prseteriturus cs, 

Et tecum sic reputa — 
llunc neque canis venaticus, 
Nec plumbum missile, 
Ncc hiqueus, 

Nec inibres nimii, 
Confec^re : 

Tamen mortuus est — 

£t moriar ego* 



TRANSLATIONS 


CINCINDFXA. 

BY Vr^’^CENT BOURNE. 

Pub scpe exigunm est, nec raro in margine rip.T, 
Uo.ptilc, quod lucct iiocte doiquo latet. 
Vcriiiisliabet speoicm, sed habet do. lumiiio iiomcn 
At prisca a fama non liquet, unde niicct, 
Pleriqne a cauda credunt proccdcre lumen ; 

Nec desunt, credunt qiii rutilare caput, 

Nam sujflra.s Stellas qux nox accendit, ct il/i 
Parcam cadern lucem dat, moduloque parom. 
Forsitan hoc prudens voluit Natura cuveri, 

Nc pede quis duro reptile contercret, 

F.xigiiam, in tenebris ne grrssuin offeiidcrct ullus, 
Prxtendi voluit forsitan ilia facem. 

Sive usiim liunc Natura parens, seu maluit ilium, 
Hand frustra aceensa est lux, radiique dati. 
Ponite VOS fastus, bumilcs ncc spernite, magni ; 
Quaiido babet et minimum reptile, quod nitet. 


1. THE GLOW-WOllM. 

TRANSLATION OF THE FORKOOINO. 

PiioNEATH tbc hedge, or near the strciim, 
A worm is known to stray ; 

That shows by night a lucid beam, 
Which disappears by day. 

2 V 
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Disputes have been, and still prevail. 
From whence his rays proceed ; 

Some give that honour to liis tail, 
And others to his head. 

Jlut this is sure — the h.and of might. 
That kindles up the skies, 

Gives him a modicum of light 
Proportion’d to his size. 

Perhaps indulgent Nature meant 
Jiy such a lamp bestow’d, 

To bid the trav’ller, as he went, 

Be careful where he trod : 

Nor crush a worm, whose useful light 
Might serve, however small, 

To show a stumbling-stone by night. 
And save him from a fall. 

Whate’er she meant, this truth divine 
Is legible and plain, 

’Tis power almighty bids'll im shine, 
Nor bids him shine in vain. 

Ye proud and w’callhy, let this I heme 
Teacli humbler thoUi;Jits to you ; 

Since such a reptile has its gem. 

And boasts its splendour too. 


CORNTCIIJ.A 

VINCENT BOUKNE. 

Nioras inter aves avis cst, qiicTJ plurima tun es, 
Antiquas fedcs, celsaque fana colit. 

Nil tarn sublime cst, quod non audacc volatu, 
Aeriifi spernens inferiora, petit. 
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Quo nemo asccndat, ciii non verti/jo cerebrum 
Corripiat, certo liunc soligit ilia locum. 

Quo vix a terra tu suspicis absque tremore, 

111a motds expers incoluniisquc sedet. 

Lamina deliibri .supra fa^titfia, vciitus 
Qua C(nli spirct de rofritmo, docet; 

Haiic lU prae reliquis inavult, secura pcricli, 

, Nee curat, uodum cogitat, unde cadat. 

lies iiide himianas, sed sunniia per otia, spectat, 
Et nihil ad scse, qiias videt, esse vidot. 

Coneiirsu.s spectat, plateHqiie negotia in oinni, 
Omnia pro nngis at sapienter habet. 

CIamore.s, quas infra audit, si for.sitan audit, 

JVo rebus nihili iiegligit, et crocitat. 

Illc tibi invideat, felix Coriiicula, pennas, 

Qui sic liunianis rebus abesse vclit. 


II. THE JACKDAW. 

TRAKSLATION OF THE FOUEGOIXO. 

Tiiuue is a bird, who by his coat. 

And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be .supposed a crow; 

A great frequenter of the church, 
AVlmre bishop-like he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too. 

Above the steeple shines a plate, 

Th.at turns and turns to indicate 
Eroin what point blows the weather 
Look up — your brains begin to swim, 
'Tis in the clouds — that pleases him, 
lie chooses it the rather. 

Fond of the speculative height, 
Thither he wing.s his airy flight, 

And thence securely sees 
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The bustle and the rareeshow, 

That oc'ciii^y niuiikind bclovr, 

Secure and at his ease. 

You think, no doubt, he sits and inns* 
On fnliirc broken bones and bruises. 
If he should chance to fall. , 

No; not a single thou|^ht like that 
Employs his philosopliic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 

ITc sees that this prreat roundabout. 
The world, with all its motley route, 
Church, army, physic, law, 

Its customs and its businc.ss(;s. 

Is no concern at all of his, 

And says — what says he ? — Caw. 

Thrice happy bird ! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And, sick of having seen Vm 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine. 

And such a head between ’em. 


AD GhlLLUM. 

Anaxreontieum. 

BY VINCENT UOUKXE. 

O QUf meae culinoc 
Argutulus choraules, 

Et hospes cs canorus, 
Quacunque commoreris, 
Felicitatis omen ; 
Jucundiore cantu 
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Siquando me salutes, 

£t i])SO te rependam, 

Kt ipse, qua valcbo, 
Komunerabo rnus^. 

I^icdris iniiocensque 
l]t grains inquiijiius ; 
Ncc victitans rapiiiis, 
lit sorices voraccs, 
jMrircsvi curiosi, 
Kiiriiihqiic dL'licatnm 
Vulgiis domcslicoriiui ; 
Sed tutus in camiiii 
Iteccssibus, quicte 
Cuiitciitiis ct calorc. 

Deatior Cicadd., 

Qiiac te refcrri* formd., 
Quie vocc te videtur ; 

Kt sal titans per lierbas, 
ITniiis, hand secunda;, 
-d"]statis cst cliorista ; 

Til carmen integratum 
Ki'ponis ad Dccembreiii, 
Laetus per iiniversum 
Incoiitinciitcr annum. 

Te nulla lux relinquit, 
'J’e uulJa iiox revisit, 
Non inusicas vacantem, 
Cl iris VO non sulutum : 
Quin anqilies cauendo. 
Quin auiplies friiendo, 
^tatulam, vcl omni, 
Qiiam nos homuiiciones 
Absumiimis qiierendo, 
^tate loiigiorem. 
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III. THE CHlCJvET. 

TRANSLATION OF THK FOREGOIXfl# 

Little inmate, full of mirth, 

Cliirpiiig on my kiLciicii hearth, 
AVlieri’Soe'er be thine abode, 

Always harbinger of good, 

Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 

Tn return tlion shalt reeoivo 
Such a strain as 1 can give. 

Thus thy praise shall be express'd, 
Inoftbnsive, widconie guest 1 
While the rat is on the scout, 

And the mouse with curious snout. 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best; 
Frisking thus before the fire, 

Thou lia-st all thine heart’s desire. 

Though in voice and shape they be. 
Form’d as if akin to thee. 

Thou surpasscst, ]ia])pier far, 

Haj)picst grasshoppers that are. ; 
Theirs is but a summer’s song, 

Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpair’d, and shriil, and clear. 
Melody throughout the year. 

Neither night, nor dawn of day, 

Puts a period to thy play : 

Sing then — and extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man. 
Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discontent, 

Lives not, aged though he be, 

Half a span, compared with thee. 
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SnilLE AGIT IN SIMILE. 

Iiy VINCENT BOURNE. 

CiosTATUS, pictisqne ad Thaida Psittaciis alia. 
Missus ab Eoo iiinnus ainante voiiit. 

Aiicillis mandat priinaiu furiiinre loquelam, 
Areliididascaliac dat sibi Thais opus 

Psittaro, ait 1'bais, lin^itqiie sonaiitia molle 
Basia, qiias dooilis niolic rofnigiL avis. 

Jam eaptat, jam dimidiat tyrmicuhis; et jam 
Jntiif^rat auditos articulatquo sonos. 

Psittacu mi pulclicr pulcliolle, bora dicit alumno; 
Psittaco mi pulciiur, rcddit alumnus bora). 

Jamquc canit, ridet, decicsque icgrotat in bora, 

Et vocat ancillas nomine quamque suo. 

Multaque scurratur mendax, ct multa jocatur, 

Et lu])ido populuni detinet aiigurio. 

Nunc treniulum illudct fratrein, qucsuspicit, et Pol 
Carnalis, quisquis to docot, inquit, homo est ; 

Arf'iitic nunc stridet anus argntulus, instar; 
Kespicit, et iicbulo es, quisquis cs, inquit anus. 

Qiiamio fuit medior tyro, iiicli<»rve magistra I 
Quaiido duo ingeiiiis tain coiere pares 1 

Ardua discenti nulla est, res nulla docenti 
Ardua ; cum doccat linmina, discat avis. 


IV. THE PARllOT. 

TRANSLATION OF THE FOUEGOINU. 

In painted plumes superbly dress’d, 

A native of tJie gorgeous east, 

By many a billow toss’d, 

Poll gains at length tlie British shore, 
Part of the captain’s precious store, 

A present to bis toast. 
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Helinda's maids arc soon prefcrr’d, 

To teach him now and then a word, 

As Poll can master it ; 

Hut *tis licr own important charge, 

I’o qualify him more at large, 

And make him quite a wit. 

Sweet Poll ! his doting mistress crie^. 
Sweet Poll I the mimic bird replies ; 

And calls aloud for sack. 

She next instructs him in the kiss ; 
’Tie now a little one like Miss, 

And now a hearty smack. 

At first he aims at what he hoars, 

And, list^iing close with both his car.i. 
Just catches at the sound ; 

But soon articulates aloud, 

Much to th* amusement of the crowd. 
And stuns the neighbours round. 

A querulous old woman’s voice 
His hum’rous talent next employs ; 

He scolds, and gives the lie. 

And now he sings, and now is sick, 
Here ^ally. Susan, come, come quick. 
Poor Poll is like to die ! 

Belinda and her bird ! ’tis rare. 

To meet with such a well-match ’d pair, 
The language and the tone, 

Each character in every part 
Sustained with so much grace and art, 
And both in iiiiison. 

When children first begin to spell. 

And stammer out a syllable, 

We think them tedious creatures ; 
But difficulties soon abate. 

When birds are to be taught to prate. 
And women are the teachers. 
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TJ^ANSLATION OF PlUOirS CliLOE AXD 
EUi’HELIA. 

Mkrcator, vigik’s oculos ut fallcre possit, 
Nomitic sub licto trans mare mittit opes ; 

Laiib sonat Jirpiid unique mcis Euphelia cbordis, 
8e(l sulam cxoptante, niea vota, Cliloe. 

Ad speculum ornabat iiitidos Eupbelia crincs, 
Cum dixit mea lux, Ileus, cane, suuic lyrani. 

Nanique lyrain juxta positam cum carmine vidit, 
kSuavu quidem carmen dulcisonauiquc lyrum. 

Eila lyrjc vocemquc paro, suspiria siirgunt, 

Et Diiscent mimeris murmura niocsta mcis, 

Diimquo tiue meiiioro landes, Euphelia, forma*, 
Tota aniiua iuterea pendet ab ore Cbloes. 

Subrubet ilia pudore, et contrahit altera froiitem. 
Me torquet mea mens conscia, psallo, treino; 

Atque. Ciipidinca dixit JJca cincta corona, 
iicul falki.di artcLQ quam diJiccre parurn. 



THE FOLLOWIXa ACCOUNT OP 


THE TREATMENT OF HIS HARES 

WAS INSERTED BY COWPER IN THE 
GKNTLEMAN'd MAGAZINE. 


In the year 1774, beini; inueh indisposed both in 
mind and body, incapable of divertiii^j iiiyu lf 
either with company or books, and yet in a condi' 
*' tion that made some diversion necessary, I was 
glad of anything that would engage iny attention 
without fatiguing it. The children of a noi^^hhour 
of mine had a leveret given them for a plaything ; 
it was at that time about three months old. Un- 
derstanding better bow t<» teiuse the poor creature 
than to feed it, and soon becoming weary of tlieir 
charge, they readily consented that their father, 
who saw it pining and growing loaner every day, 
should offer it to my acceptance. J was willing 
enough to take the prisoner under my protection, 
perceiving that, in the management of such an ani- 
mal, and in the attempt to tame it, 1 should find 
just that sort of ciiiploynient which my case re- 
quireiL It was soon known among the neighbours 
that 1 was pleased with the present, and the conse- 
quence was, that in a short time I had as many 
Ijvercts offered to mo as would have stocked a 
paddock. I undertook the care of three, which il 
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is ni'cossary that I should hero ilistinjjui'sli by the 
names 1 j?iive them — Puss, Tiiiey, ami Boss. Not- 
witlistandiiif' tlie two feminine appellatives, I 
must inform you, that tliey were all males. Im- 
niedjiitely commenciu!' carpenter, 1 built them 
bouses to .sleep in ; each iiad a .separate, apartment, 
so contrit’cil that their ordure would pa.ss through 
the^bottoMi of it; an earthen pan placed under each 
^ received wliat.soever fell, which being duly emptied 
and washed, they w'crc thus kept perfeetly sweet 
and clean. In the d.-iytime they had the range of a 
ball, and at night retired each to his own bed, 
never intruding into that of another. 

Pass grew presently familiar, would leap into my 
lap, raise himself upon his liiuder feet, and bite tiie 
hair from my temples, lie would suflfer me to 
take him uji, and to carry him about in my arms, 
and lias more than once lallen fast a.slecp upon niy 
knee. He was ill three days, during wiiich time 1 
nursed him, kept him apart from his fellows, that 
they might not moic.st Jihii (for, like many other 
wila aiiiin.il.s, they persecute one of their own 
species that is sick), and by eonsfant care, and try- 
ing him with a vaiiety of herbs, restored him to 
perfect health. No creature could be more grate- 
ful than my patient after his recovery ; aseutiment 
which he most significantly expressed by licking 
my hand, first the back of it, then the palm, then 
every finger separately, then between all the 
fingers, as if anxious to leave no part of it iinsa- 
luted ; a eeremony which he never performed but 
once again ujion a similar occasion. Finding liim 
extremely tractable, I made it my custom to carry 
him always after breakfast into the garden, where 
lie hid himself generally under tlie leaves of a cu- 
cumber vine, sleeping or chew'ing the cud till even- 
ing; in the leaves also of that viuo he found a 
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favourite repast. I had not long liabituatcd liini 
to this taste of liberty, before he began to be im- 
patient for tlie rcliirn of the time when he might 
enjoy it. lie would invite me to the garden by 
driiniming upon my knee, and by a look of siudi 
expression, as it was not possible to misinferpret. 
If this rhetoric did not immediately sileeeed, he 
would take the skirt of my coat between his tP3tl), 
and pull it with all his force. Thus Piijjs might be 
«aid to be perfectly tamed, the shyness of his na- 
ture was done away, and on the whole it was visible 
by many symptoms, A\hich 1 have not room to enu- 
merate, that he was hap]'ier in human society tlian 
when shut up with his natural companions. 

Not so Tiney; upon him the kindest treatment 
had not the least effect. He too was sick, and in 
his sickness had an equal share of my attention; 
but if after bis recovery, I took tlio liberty to 
Stroke him, he would grunt, strike with his fore 
feet, spring forward, and bite. He was, however, 
very entertaining in his way ; even his surliness 
was matter of mirth, and in liis play he preserved 
such an air of gravity, and performed his feats with 
such a solemnity of manner, that in him too I had 
an agreeable companion. 

Bess, who died soon after he was full grown, and 
whose death w'as occasioned by bis being turned 
into bis box, wbJcli had been washed, while it was 
yet damp, was a hare of great liuinonr and drollery. 
Puss was tamed by gentle usage ; Tiney was not to 
be tamed at all; and Bess bad a courage and con- 
fidence that made him tamo from the heginning. I 
always admitted them into the parlour after sup- 
per, when the carpet affording their feet a firm hold, 
they would frisk, and bound, and play a thousand 
gambols, in which Bess, being remarkably strong 
and fearless, was always superior to the rest, and 
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proved himself the Vestris of the party. One 
evening the cat, being in the room, had the Iiardi- 
ness to pat JJess upon tlic cheek, an indignity which 
he resented by drumming upon her back with Mich 
violence tliat the cat was liapiiy to escape lVv)in 
under his paw'll and hide hcr,scltl 

I descrftie these animals as having each a cha- 
racter of liis own. Such they were in fact, and 
, their countenances were so expressive of that cha- 
racter, that, wlieii I looked only on tlie face of 
eitJier, I immediately knew which it was. It is 
said that a shepherd, however numerous liis flock, 
soon becomes so familiar with their f(3atiircs, that 
lie can, by that indication only, distinguish (faoii 
from all the rest ; and yet, to a common observer, 
the dilferenco is hardly perceptible. I doubt not 
that the same discrimination in the cast of counte- 
nances would be discoverable in hares, and am 
persuaded tliat among a thousand of them no two 
could be found exactly similar: a circumstance 
Jit<le su'ipccted by those who liave not had op- 
]iortnmty to observe it. TJiesc cieatnrei have a 
singiiJ.ir sagacily in discovering the minutest alter- 
ation that is made in the place to which they arc 
accustomed, and instantly apply their nose to the 
examination of a new object. A small hole being 
burnt in tlie carpet, it was mended with a patch, and 
that patch in a moment underwent the strictest scru- 
tiny. They seem too to be very much directed by 
the smell in the cliuicc of their favourites ; to some 
persons, though they saw them daily, they could 
never be rcconcih’d, and would even scream when 
they attempted to touch them ; but a miller coining 
ill engaged their affections at once ; bis powdered 
coat had charms that were irresistible. It is no 
wonder that my intimate acquaintance with these 
specimens of the kind has taught mo to hold the 
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sportsman's amiiscraent in abhorrence; he little 
knows what amiable creatures he pcrseciUep, of 
what gratitiule they are capable, how cheerful they 
arc in their spirits, what enjoyment they liave ol 
life, and that, impressed as they seem with a pe^n- 
liar dread of man, it is only becauhc man gi\'es 
them peculiar cause for it. 

'I’hat I may not bo tedious, I will just j'iyfi a 
i^hort summary of those articles of diet that suit 
them best. 

I take it to be a general opini(m, that they graze, 
but it is an erroneous one, at least grass is not tlieir 
staple; they seem rather to use it medicinally, 
soon quitting it fi»r leaves of almost any kind. 
Sowthistle, dan<lelion, and lettuce, are Ilnur fa- 
vourite vegetables, especially the last. I discover- 
ed by accident that tine white sand is in great 
estimation w-ith them ; I suppose as a digestive. Jt 
ha])pened, that I was cleaning a birdcage when tlic 
hares were with me; I placed a pot idhal with such 
sand upon the floor, wdiicb, being at once directed 
to by a strong instinct, they de\ oun d \ oraeioudy; 
since that time J have gener.illy taken care to sec 
them well supplied wdlh it. They aeeount green 
corn a delicacy, both blade and stalk, but the ear 
they seldom cat: straw of any kind, especially 
wlieat .ctraw, is another of their danties ; they will 
fetid greedily upon oats, but if fiiruislied witli clean 
straw never want them ; it serves them also for a 
bed, and if shaken up daily, will be kept sweet and 
dry for a considerable time. They do not indeed 
require aromatic herbs, but will eat a small tpiaiitity 
of them w'ith great relish, and are partieiilarly fond 
of tJie plant called niiisk; they seem to resemble 
sheep ill this, that, if their jiaslure be too succulent, 
they are very subject to the rot ; to prevent whieli, 

I always made bread their principal nourlslimcnt, 
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and. filling a pan ivifli it, cut into small squ.arcs, 
placod it (ivcry evening in their cl'ainbers, ibr they 
feed only at evening and in the niglit ; during the 
winter, when vegetables were not to be got, I 
mingled this mess of bread with shreds of carrot, 
adding to it tlie rind of apples rut extremely thin ; 
for though they are fond of the paring, the apple 
itsey disgusts them. These, however, not being a 
sutlkicnt snhstitiite for the juice of simiiiier herbs, 
they must at this time he supplied with water; hut 
so placed that they cannot overset it into their 
beds. I must not omit, that occasionally they are 
iiineh pka-^ed with twigs of hawtliorn, and of the 
eorninon Inier, eating e\en the very wood when it 
is of eonsidcrable tliiekncss. 

Hess, I have said, died young ; Tiney lived to he 
nine years old, and died at last, I have reason to 
tJiiiik, of some hurt in his loins by a fall ; Puss is 
still living, and has just completed his tiuilh year, 
discovering no signs of decay, nor even of age, ex- 
cept that lie has grown more discreet and less 
fro 1 1 CM) I lie, ihan lie ^\a.s. I cannot eoneliide with- 
out observing, that 1 have lalely iiifrodiieed a dog 
to Ins aefpiaint.iiiee. a sjianiid that had never seen 
a liare to a hare that liad never M-eii a spaniel. I 
did it with great caution, Init there n as no real need 
of it. Jhis*» discovered no token of fear, nor Mar- 
quis the least synipt<iiii of hostility. There is, 
therefore, it should seem, no natural antipathy bc- 
tM'cc-n dog and hare, but the pursuit of the one 
occasions the flight of the other, and the dog jnir- 
siies beeansc ho is trained to it ; they eat bread at 
the tame tiiin* out of the same hand, and are in all 
respects soeuhle and friendl}'’. 

1 should not do eoinjdete justice to my subject, 
dill I not add, that they have no ill scent liclongiiig 
to lliem, that they are indclUtigably nice in keep- 
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ing themselves clean, for which purpose nature has 
furnished them with a brush under each foot ; and 
that they are never infested by any vermin. 

May 28, 1784. 


MKMORASnUM KOPND AM«NO MB. COWPKR'S 1*A1*E .Srf 

Tuesday, March 9, ITSi;. 

This day died poor Puss, aged eleven years elevc n 
months. Ho died between twelve and one ..L nowii, 
of mere old age, and apparently without pain. 


THE END. 


aniNBURGH! PEXHTKD BY T. SELSON ANT) SOWS. 






